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Introduction 


Rembert Lutjeharms and Kiyokazu Okita 


This place, adorned with endless charm, 

its lustre made on the banks of the dark river 

as black bees buzz between fresh kadamba blossoms 
— how is it that this forest’s fortune 

gives rise to such rare emotions in my mind?! 


Thus writes Rupa Gosvami in praise of Mathura-mandala, the district of 
Mathura. Rupa Gosvami was a poet and theologian, and one of the pioneers 
in developing the pilgrimage town of Vrndavana in the early sixteenth century. 
Like others, he had travelled to the area of Mathura, after renouncing his for- 
mer life as a statesman, and spent the rest of his days writing in praise of Krsna, 
worshipping Krsna, and living in Krsna’s land. Jiva Gosvami, Rupa’s nephew 
and commentator, explains that the emotions that well up in his uncle’s mind 
are directed to Syamasundara, beautiful, dark Krsna.2 What distinguishes the 
district of Mathura from any other place, is that this is the place where Krsna — 
God himself, for these authors — lived and played and loved with his dearest 
devotees in ancient times, but where, Ripa argues, those who are “overpow- 
ered by love” can perceive him even now, by his boundless grace.? Krsna 
makes the area of Mathura special, and the area continually reveals Krsna 
through those ineffable emotions that rise in Rupa’s mind. The lush land that 
is directly experienced — the cool, shaded banks of the Yamuna buzzing with 
bees attracted by the fragrance of the many flowers — thus leads to an enduring 
reality that springs from the rich world of love that is found within the mind. 
The chapters in this volume explore this strong confluence of people, place, 
and concept in the context of the early modern history of Vrndavana, a temple 


1 Tata-bhuvi krta-kantih syamala yas tatinyah, sphutita-nava-kadambalambi-kujad-dvirepha / 
niravadhi-madhurimna manditeyam katham me, manasi kam api bhavam kanana-sris tanoti 
(Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.243). 

2 Kam api bhavam syamasundara-visesa-visayam (Jiva on Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.243). 

3 See Laghu-bhagavatamrta 1.5.391-392. 
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town devoted to Krsna that, in its current form, was founded in the early six- 
teenth century and which would grow into one of India’s most popular and 
burgeoning pilgrimage places today. This book emerged from a workshop, 
“The Building of Vindavana’, that was organized by the editors in Oxford on 
2 and 3 September 2017, as part of the research project “The Gosvami Era: The 
Founding of Gaudiya Vaisnavism in Early Modern South Asia” of the Oxford 
Centre for Hindu Studies. 


Mathura has a long history as a sacred site.* While it was at one point an impor- 
tant Buddhist centre — sources claim that in the fifth-sixth century there were 
twenty Buddhist monasteries in and around Mathura and a few thousand 
resident monks® — Mathura is most closely linked to the worship of Krsna. In 
Hindu sacred texts like the Maha-bharata and the Puranas, the town is par- 
ticularly associated as the home town of Krsna, and evidence of his worship 
in the area stretches back at least two millennia, and perhaps even further.® 
While Mathura was for centuries an important place of pilgrimage, Krsna was 
certainly not the only deity venerated in the region. The cults of a wide range 
of Hindu deities were established there, as both archaeological and textual evi- 
dence attests. Our understanding of the early history of Mathura as a centre for 
the worship of Krsna is incomplete, partly due to the destruction of town and 
the surrounding region during the campaign of Mahmud of Ghazni in the elev- 
enth century,’ and the pilgrimage town as we now know it, while undeniably 
rooted in this earlier history, is more marked by the developments that began 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth century. 

Vrndavana, now a neighbouring town of Mathura, similarly has a history 
that predates the sixteenth century, though our understanding of that is even 
more meagre than that of Mathura. It seems that when the various Vaisnavas 
who are studied in this book settled in Vrndavana in the sixteenth century 
very little of the old still existed, so that their efforts at establishing this as 
the pre-eminent place of pilgrimage can be considered as the real founding 
of the place. Of course, like Mathura, Vrndavana was not a new place in the 
imagination of devotees of Krsna. It was praised throughout the Puranas as 


4 For the early history of Mathura, see Entwistle (1987), chapter 4. 

5 Thisis the claim of the Chinese pilgrims Fah-Hian (in about 400 AD) and Hsuan Tsang (about 
a century later). See Entwistle (1987), p. 113. 

6 The description of Megasthenes, who wrote in the fourth century Bc, of the worship of 
Heracles in Mathura is generally seen as a reference to the worship of Krsna. See Stoneman 
(2019), pp. 87-88 and Entwistle (1987), p. 117. 

7 See Entwistle (1987), pp. 122-124. 
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the place where Krsna spent his youth. Krsna was born in the royal city of 
Mathura, say the Bhagavata Purana, Visnu Purana, and Hari-vamsa — the three 
main sources on the legend of Krsna. But he was quickly ferried off into Vraja, 
the wide pastoral lands that surrounded the city, to be raised by cowherds so 
he would remain hidden from his wicked uncle Kamsa, whom he was fore- 
told to kill. Krsna spent his first years with his foster parents in Gokula,® but 
when attempts were made on the divine child’s life and he seemed not out of 
harm even there, the entire community moved to a new place: Vindavana. The 
Hari-vamésa describes why this was the ideal choice: 


It’s a forest furnished with all the features of a forest, free of thorns and 
crickets and rich in kadam trees. Hugging the bank of the Yamuna, with 
its cool and gentle forest breezes it’s a fine place to live in every season, 
and with its charming and colourful woodland clearings it’s a pleasant 
place for cowgirls to wander. Not too far from it, a great high-peaked hill 
called Govardhana the Cow-Nurturer sparkles like Mount Mandara does 
near Indra’s pleasure-grove. In the middle of the forest there’s a banyan 
tree called Bhandira, which extends over one full yojana with its mas- 
sive branches, and looks like a dark cloud in the sky. And through the 
middle of the forest, as if parting its hair, flows Mount Kalinda’s daugh- 
ter the Yamuna, just as the Celestial Ganga, supreme among rivers, flows 
through Indra’s pleasure-grove.® 


They thus settled there, and it is there, in Vrndavana, that Krsna grew up and 
spent the years of his youth, herding cows, playing with his friends, and dally- 
ing with the girls. Once grown, Krsna was called back to Mathura to put an end 
to Kamsa’s wicked rule and to reclaim his royal life. 

Devotees of Krsna, especially in the early modern period, were most drawn 
not to the kingly Krsna of Mathura and later Dvaraka, where he establishes his 
own kingdom, but rather to the youthful, pastoral Krsna who roamed through 
Vraja’s woods, who played with his companions, and teased his lovers. Stripped 
of all royal decorum, cowherd Krsna rules only by love, and is in turn ruled by 
that very same love. When devotees began to flock to the area of Mathura in 
the early sixteenth century, drawn by their desire to worship this most alluring 
form of God, they would thus not settle in the temples of Mathura, already 
then an established place of pilgrimage, but ventured out into the woods and 
fields of Vraja beyond, in search of Vindavana. 


8 So named in the Bhagavata and Visnu Purana, but not in the Hari-vaméa. 
9 Hari-vamsa 52.22-26 (pp. 165-166; translation by Simon Brodbeck). 
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As the description of Vrndavana in the Hari-vamsa shows — and similar 
descriptions are found in the Bhagavata and Visnu Purana’ — Vrndavana was 
regarded not just as one settlement, but also as a wide region of mountains 
and woods, groves and fields, through which the river Yamuna flowed. The pio- 
neering devotees did indeed spread out over a wide region — some settling in 
Nandisgvara (Nandagaon), regarded as the site of the home of Krsna’s foster 
father Nanda, some at Mount Govardhana, some to a small settlement that 
would come to be known as Radhakunda, “Radha’s pond’! and some also to a 
small settlement identified as Gokula. But most, and the most diverse, moved 
to a place relatively close to Mathura that would come to be identified with the 
settlement described in these Hindu texts: Vrndavana. 

Vindavana thus came to refer to a very specific location in Vraja, a small 
settlement where devotees of various religious traditions established temples, 
and which would quickly grow into the most influential pilgrimage town in 
the area. But the Puranic sense of Vrndavana as a region, synonymous with 
the more popular names Vraja or Braj, also remained. As the chapters in this 
volume show, Vrndavana was understood throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century — and indeed still is today — as both a specific place and a wider 
region, and the development of the one cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to the growth of the other. This book thus examines both, while specific 
attention is given to the temples and communities of the town. 

The book is divided into three parts: “Builders”, on the communities of 
Vrndavana; “Building”, on the many ways in which the idea of Vindavana was, 
conceptually, built; and “Buildings”, on the prominent buildings of Vrndavana, 
especially the grand Govindadeva temple. 


1 Builders 


One who considers a place sacred because of its water [of sacred bathing 
places], but not because of its wise residents, is just a cow or an ass.!” 


By the 1540s, a sizeable community of Vaisnavas had rooted itself in the town 
Vrndavana, centred around the worship in the first Vrndavana temples. The 


10 ~—- See Bhagavata 10.1. and Visnu Purana 5.6. 

11‘ For more on the development of this place, see Habib and Mukherjee (2020), Chapter 8. 

12 ~~ Yat-tirtha-buddhih salile na karhicij janesv abhijfesu sa eva go-kharah (Bhagavata 
Purana 10.84.13). 
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community was diverse. Nearly all of these individuals were immigrants to 
Vraja. They came from different regions of the Indian subcontinent and would 
have spoken different languages, but together they created a new culture of 
Krsna devotion that came to define Vrndavana. As John Stratton Hawley notes, 
“the Krishna bhaktas who moved to the area in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury played a major role in heightening — if not actually creating — the sense of 
identity that went with being resident there’. 

Hita Harivamga hailed from Deoband, north of Delhi, but settled in 
Vindavana — on the order of Radha, Krsna’s most beloved, the hagiographies 
tell us — where he established the worship of Radhavallabha in the grove called 
Sevakufija in 1534.!4 Svami Haridasa likewise came from what is now known 
as Uttar Pradesh (the exact location is disputed), but had moved to Vindavana 
around the same time, where, in a grove called Nidhivana, he worshipped the 
image of Kufijabihari, now popularly known as Banke Bihari.!5 Around both 
of these devotees communities gathered, and soon they became genuine tra- 
ditions, popularly referred to as the Radhavallabha school (sampradaya), for 
the former, and the Haridasi for the latter. Their songs, written in Brajabhasha, 
the local vernacular, in praise of the forms of Krsna they worshipped, became 
an integral part of the culture of Vindavana and continue to be sung daily in 
its temples. 

The group who would come to impact the development of Vindavana mostly 
arrived there from much further afield. In the early years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, anew devotional community grew in the eastern part of the subcontinent, 
clustered around an ecstatic teacher of Krsna devotion who would come to be 
known by his ascetic name Krsna Caitanya. Caitanya had originally intended 
to settle in Vraja himself, but instead spent most of his ascetic life in Puri on the 
Odisha coast, closer to the Bengali homeland of most of his followers. Instead, 
he sent several of his disciples to Vraja, and they in turn attracted other devo- 
tees of Caitanya to travel west. Chief of these disciples were Rupa Gosvami and 
Sanatana Gosvami, who were also among the first to arrive in Vraja. Initially, 
neither of them settled in Vrndavana, but roamed and lived in other parts of 
Vraja — in Mathura, Nandagaon, and near Govardhana, among other places!6 — 
but finally settled in Vrndavana, where each would establish a temple that 
would dominate the new town’s skyline: Rupa’s Govindadeva temple, on a hill 


13. ~~ Hawley (2018), pp. 371-372. 
14 See Entwistle (1987), p. 155. 
15 See Entwistle (1987), p. 156. 
16 See Mital (1962), p. 25; Entwistle (1987), p. 147. 
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at the heart of the town, and Sanatana’s Madanamohana, on Dvadasaditya, a 
second prominent hill and an older religious site, on the bank of the Yamuna. 
Soon they were joined by their nephew Jiva Gosvami, who established the 
temple of Radha-Damodara; by Paramananda Gosvami, who founded the 
Gopinatha temple; and by Gopala Bhatta Gosvami, a southerner and the only 
non-Bengali, who established the worship of Radharamana."” In each of these 
temples, communities of devotees gathered, mostly emigrating from Bengal, 
so that by the turn of the century a veritable Bengali community had grown 
in Vrndavana, and these Vaisnava devotees of Caitanya in Vraja came to 
be popularly called just “Gaudiya’, which means “Bengali”. These Gaudiyas 


17. Fora useful overview of the presence of Caitanya’s early disciples in Vraja, see Entwistle 
(1987), pp- 145-150. 
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wrote profusely in Sanskrit, but also in the languages of the east, Bengali and 
Brajabuli, and only to a much lesser extent in the local Brajabhasha.'® 

There were many others who left their mark on Vrndavana. Some perma- 
nently settled there, like Harirama Vyasa. Originally from Orccha, he moved 
to Vrndavana in the early decades of the fifteenth century. He became a friend 
of both Svami Haridasa and Hita Harivamésa, with whom he would become 
especially closely associated, but was, like many of these early devotees, not 
sectarian in outlook and praised many of the prominent Vindavana Vaisnavas 
in his Brajabhasha poetry. It is unclear where the temple he may have founded 
stood,!9 and he did not establish his own tradition, but it is a testament to his 
popularity and importance that the three main traditions in Vindavana later 
all claimed him as belonging to their school.?° 

Others may have merely wandered through Vrindavana and settled in other 
parts of Vraja or directly developed other sacred sites, but nevertheless con- 
tributed to the devotional culture of Vindavana. Vallabha Bhatta, born in 
Madhya Pradesh, arrived in Vraja in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
He settled for some time in Gokula, the site associated with Krsna’s early 
childhood, to the south-east of Vrndavana and Mathura, across the Yamuna. 
He was also closely involved in the establishing of the temple of Srinathaji at 
Govardhana.”! But he would spend the rest of his life in the Gangetic plains, 
in the vicinity of Allahabad, and passed away in Varanasi. After his demise, 
his son Vitthalanatha assumed the mantle of leader of his father’s followers 
and propagated Vallabha’s teachings of the “Path of Grace” (pusti-marga), 
establishing it as a distinct Vaisnava tradition known popularly by that name. 
Vitthalanatha did not settle in Vraja until the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but travelled extensively across northern India, and when he did finally 
settle in Gokula, he already had a very large following, with especially strong 
connections in Gujarat. 

Closely associated with the Pusti-marga are eight important poets, half of 
whom are said to have been Vallabha’s disciples, the other half Vitthalanatha’s. 
These are the “Eight Seals” (asta-chapa): Suradasa, Paramanandadasa, Kum- 
bhandasa, Krsnadasa, Caturbhujadasa, Nandadasa, Chitasvami, and Govinda- 
svami. Their affiliation with the Pusti-marga is in some cases contested and 
perhaps dubious, but they likely sang their Brajabhasha songs in temples later 


18 Foran overview of Gaudiya Brajabhasha poets, see Goyal (1990), chapter 3. 
19 See Pauwels (2002), pp. 275-281. 

20 See Pauwels (2002), chapter 7. 

21 See Entwistle (1987), pp. 138-140, 141-143, 150-154. 
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associated with the tradition, such as that of Srinathaji.22 Their songs would, 
ultimately, find their way into the temples of all the other traditions, where 
their performance would become an integral part of the worship.”% 

There is one additional tradition with a strong presence in Vraja, though 
not especially in Vindavana, we need to consider. An early — though exactly 
how early is debated?+ — Vaisnava Vedanta teacher called Nimbarka from 
Andhra Pradesh is said to have settled in Mathura, at Dhruvatila, and later 
near Govardhana. His followers Kesava Kasmiri, also from Andhra Pradesh, 
and Sribhatta and Harivyasadeva, both local Brahmins from Mathura, each 
assumed, in succession, the leadership of the temple at Dhruvatila in the six- 
teenth century. The Nimbarka tradition’s influence in Vrndavana itself is hard 
to trace (although not the other way: Harivyasadeva is notably influenced 
by the Gaudiya Vindavana Gosvamis). While Kegava Kasmiri and Sribhatta 
were both buried in Mathura, Harivyasadeva’s tomb (samadhi) is actually in 
Vindavana.”> The tradition’s presence in Vindavana would also grow, espe- 
cially after the eighteenth century, and one of the currently influential temples 
of Vrndavana, that of Sriji, was founded by followers of Nimbarka. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the first decades after the first 
of these devotees arrived in Vraja, the different traditions by which they would 
come to be revered had not yet been established or clearly defined. Sectarian 
lines, where they existed, were not defined or emphasized, but they all shared 
in a common Vyndavana or Vraja Vaisnava culture, and had considerable inter- 
actions with each other. Songs were shared, as noted above, as were temples. 
Both Vallabha and his followers and the Gaudiya Gosvamis worshipped the 
image of Srinathaji (or Gopala, as he is known in early Gaudiya texts), and 
Gopala Bhatta Gosvami’s temple of Radharamana too was a place of worship 
shared by many different Vaisnavas in Vindavana. Rupa and Sanatana Gosvami 
both refer to Vallabha’s works in their own writings, and are said to have dis- 
cussed their writings with him.?° Harirama Vyasa in particular praised devotees 


22 Entwistle (1987), p. 166. 

23 ~+Forexample, the “Radhavallabha Songbook’, the collection of songs used in the worship of 
Radhavallabha, contains besides compositions by Radhavallabhis many songs by Stradasa, 
Chitasvami, Caturbhujadasa, Nandadasa (see Beck, 2011), and Paramanandadasa’s songs 
are used in the worship of the Gaudiya temple of Radharamana (see Sanford, 2008). 

24 Fora discussion on the date of Nimbarka, see Satyanand (1994), chapters 2-4; Ramnarace 
(2016), pp. 57-58; and Bose (1943), Vol. 3, pp. 14-17. 

25 Entwistle (1987), pp. 404-405. 

26 See Rupa’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.269, 309 and Sanatana’s Vaisnava-tosani 10.8.19, 
10.21.17, and 10.29.41. See also Bhakti-ratnakara 5.1627ff. 
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from all traditions in his own songs, and there were several close friendships 
that crossed sectarian lines.?” 

This shared culture was somewhat weakened as each of these communi- 
ties grew and their traditions became more distinct. The devotees’ identity 
then came to be primarily defined by their tradition and its lineage of teach- 
ers and only secondarily by the wider culture of Vraja, especially in the case 
of traditions which also had a significant presence outside Vraja, such as the 
Vrndavana Gaudiyas whose connections in Bengal strengthened by the end 
of the sixteenth century, and the Pusti-marga, who under Vitthalanatha had 
developed strong links in Gujarat. Sectarian identities also became more pro- 
nounced when some temples received significant patronage, both from pow- 
erful political figures as well as successful merchants. The temples that started 
as simple shrines were now transformed into grand temples owning consid- 
erable land, grants, and tax benefits. In Vindavana, the Gaudiyas in particular 
were the chief recipients of such patronage and by the end of the sixteenth 
century, their majestic sandstone temples dominated the Vrndavana skyline. 
This influx of wealth and the power that wealth granted led to some conflicts 
between traditions (as well as within traditions)?° over the ownership of tem- 
ples, and accusations of theft and fraud were not unheard of.79 

The two chapters in this part explore the way the emerging Vindavana 
communities were perceived by their pioneers. Heidi Pauwels’ chapter, 
‘A Sixteenth-Century Testimony of Vrndavana’s First-Generation Pioneers’, 
examines the early history of these communities in Vindavana and beyond 
through the eyes of Harirama Vydsa. In his songs, Harirama Vyasa offers a 
unique perspective on the social developments of Vrndavana, she explains, 
since “he is an insider, yet at the same time also an outsider, because he would 
have no part in the newly institutionalizing sects” (p. 30). In praising his con- 
temporaries and friends as well as their prominent predecessors, Harirama 
Vyasa offers a vision of an ideal community of bhaktas united through a shared 
devotion to Krsna, but is also not blind to the challenges that emerged. Indeed, 
Pauwels detects a shift in his songs: some of the poems which she argues he 
composed later in life lament the “arrival of Kali-yuga” in the idyllic land of 


27 A good example of this was the friendship between Gopala Bhatta, Prabodhananda 
Sarasvati, and Hita Harivamsa; see Brzezinski (1992). 

28 See Lutjeharms’ Chapter 6 in this volume. 

29 A particularly troubled conflict was that over the Srinathaji temple, which brought the 
Gaudiyas and Pusti-marga head to head. For more on this conflict, see Entwistle (1987), 
pp. 151-154; and Barz (1992), pp. 215-222. 
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Krsna, and he condemned the “creeping commercialization” (p. 37) which he 
feared was consuming the next generation of devotees. 

This non-sectarian attitude of the early generation is also reflected in the 
Hari-bhakti-vilasa, the main ritual text of the Gaudiyas, which Mans Broo 
examines in “The Hari-bhakti-vilasa as a Specimen of Early Gaudiya Vaisnavism 
in Vrndavana”. The text draws extensively on a range of older ritual manu- 
als. The Krama-dtpika of KeSava Kasmiri is an important source, but so are 
texts from other regions of the subcontinent, such as texts from Gorakhpur 
(Jaya-madhava-manasollasa), Varanasi (Agastya-samhita), Odisha (Nrsimha- 
paricarya) — thereby drawing on all those regional traditions to form the 
emerging culture of Vrndavana. Broo argues that while this voluminous text 
“shows a relative lack of sampradaya boundaries’, it nevertheless also “plays an 
important part in the creation of a separate Gaudiya sampradaya’”. (p. 48). The 
author, or authors, of the Hari-bhakti-vilasa — as Broo discusses, the text is asso- 
ciated with multiple individuals — aim to strike a balance between teaching 
Vaisnava practices that would be acceptable to both the brahmanically ortho- 
dox and a wide range of Vaisnavas, while also staying true to the theological 
commitments of the Gaudiya tradition. But, as Broo highlights, the text also 
points to an aspect of the Vraja communities that is perhaps often overlooked: 
while the Gaudiya leaders mentioned above, and many of the other Vaisnavas 
discussed here, were ascetics, the Hari-bhakti-vilasa was written for “laypeople 
surrounding and supporting them” (p. 45), individuals whose role in the forma- 
tion of Vrndavana is often overlooked in both traditional hagiographies as well 
as contemporary scholarship. 


2 Building 
My mind is Vrndavana.° 


Like all sacred places, Vrndavana was primarily built in the mind. The temples 
that came to dominate its skyline came afterwards, both temporally and caus- 
ally. In many cases, the stone structures that became the focus of pilgrimage and 
devotion were erected decades or even centuries after the above-mentioned 
devotees lived. But the buildings were also the outcome of the long process of 
building Vrndavana, and derived their significance from it. Song and poetry, 
ritual, contemplation, devotion, and theological ideas formed the foundations 


30 Moramanavrndavana (Caitanya-caritamrta 2.13.137). 
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of Vrndavana’s temples, and once constructed, it is in those temples that this 
creation of Vrndavana through music, meditation, and theology continually 
recurred. The temples became landmarks in their devotees’ mental landscape, 
and grew organically from the rich soil of their devotion. Thus, even when the 
deity would leave Vrndavana and Vraja, this process of creation would con- 
tinue to occur. For example, when the image of Govindadeva left Vindavana 
in the second half of the seventeenth century and his temple was partially 
demolished and, after a decades-long sojourn, Govindadeva finally settled in 
Jaipur, his devotees created for him there, at the heart of the kingdom, a new 
Vindavana, the “Vindavana of Gold” (kanaka-vrndavana). 

Each generation, each annual festival cycle, each day, the place’s sacredness 
was created anew as this devotion, embedded in the poetry and practices of 
Vindavana’s Vaisnavas, was performed and passed on. It is thus a process that 
begins with each singer who takes up the song, with each person who recites 
the poem, or with each devotee who performs the meditation or ritual practice. 

In this act of building of Vindavana, the early devotees drew on many exist- 
ing traditions. They relied on older, Puranic pilgrimage guides praising the 
various sites in the region to map the sacred land, which in turn led to the 
production of new texts about Vraja generally, but also Vrndavana specifically, 
broadly conceived. Several new pilgrim guides emerge from and are centred 
on the established town of Mathura from the sixteenth century onwards,*! but 
newly emerging centres like Vindavana also produced their own literature. 
For the Gaudiyas in particular this was an important project. Hagiographies 
claim Rupa Gosvami and Sanatana Gosvami, the most influential Gaudiyas 
of the first generation, were directed by Caitanya to “reveal the lost sacred 
places and establish their greatness”.32 Rupa himself would eventually com- 
pose his own pilgrimage guide, the Mathura-mahatmya, which is essentially 
a Puranic anthology covering the entirety of Vraja, but giving pride of place 
to Vrndavana.3° But the most comprehensive pilgrim guide of Vraja ever com- 
posed was penned by Narayana Bhatta, a Gaudiya loosely associated with 
Sanatana’s Madanamohana temple.*+ He wrote several works on the sacred 
geography of Vraja, but his best known work is the Vraja-bhakti-vilasa from 
1552, which like Rupa’s mahatmya draws extensively on Puranic texts; it is, 


31 ~~ For details, see Entwistle (1987), pp. 226-241. 

32  Lupta-tirtha-prakasam ca tan-mahatmyam api sphutam kartavyam bhavata ... (Murari 
Gupta’s Krsna-caitanya-caritamrta 4.13.15-16). 

33 For more on the text, see Lutjeharms’ Chapter 6 in this volume. 

34 Tradition considers Narayana Bhatta a disciple of Krsnadasa Brahmacari, a priest at the 
Madanamohana temple. While he composed his main work, however, he seems to have 
been a resident at Radhakunda. 
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however, not only far more detailed but also much more practical: the work 
describes a long pilgrimage circuit that links all sacred sites throughout Vraja — 
both prominent and obscure — and then offers details on what rituals and 
mantras can be performed at each place, for each deity. 

The earlier pilgrimage guides — as also preserved in the many Puranic cita- 
tions in the new ones composed in the sixteenth century — detail temples, 
sacred sites, and ritual bathing places (ghata) devoted to a variety of deities, 
but for the new devotees of Vraja the land is sacred because it is the place 
of Krsna’s divine play (lia): this is where God descended and chose to spend 
his childhood and youth, before leaving for Mathura and, later, Dvaraka. The 
project of mapping Vindavana and Vraja was thus not merely a project of map- 
ping places of worship, but really a project of mapping Krsna’s divine play. 
This they did profusely, in song and poetry and narrative texts. Haridasa, Hita 
Harivaméa, Harirama Vyasa, Nandadasa, Suradasa, and others described and 
praised Krsna’s acts in Brajabhasha songs that were widely sung in Vindavana’s 
temples, and the Gaudiya Gosvamis composed a large corpus of Sanskrit liter- 
ary works — ranging from songs and praise poems to dramas and longer nar- 
rative works in prose and verse — that detailed various exploits of Krsna and 
his closest companions. The main reference point for all these authors was the 
Bhagavata Purana, whose narrative of Krsna’s childhood and youth in its tenth 
book was enlarged through extensive scholastic Sanskrit commentaries by 
Sanatana Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami, and Vallabha Bhatta, and through vernacular 
renditions of some of its key chapters by Harirama Vyasa and Nandadasa.®° 
But they also relied on the writings of earlier devotees of Krsna, such as 
Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda, and some also openly acknowledged their reliance on 
“folk” traditions.3¢ 

Among all Krsna’s lilas, of particular interest was his amorous play with 
the gopis and Radha in particular. Radha is not named in the Bhagavata — no 
gopi is — but she is ubiquitous in the writings of these Vrndavana Vaisnavas. 
Radha is particularly important to the development of Vrndavana, because 
many authors locate the yoga-pitha at the heart of Vrndavana. A yoga-pitha, 
Entwistle explains, “refers specifically to an area, pedestal, or platform on 
which a mandala diagram is drawn as a means of concentrating power during 
worship or of determining the position of a deity”.®’ It is a concept that origi- 
nates in the Paficaratra texts that traditionally governed the rules of Vaisnava 
ritual worship, where it is a tool for meditation on the deity and his consort, 


35 For Harirama Vyasa, see Pauwels (1996); for Nandadasa, see McGregor (1973). 
36 — See, for example, Rupa’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 3.3.52. 
37. Entwistle (1987), p. 246. 
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surrounded by their attendants, all positioned in specific places around them. 
In the context of sacred sites, the mandala surrounding the yoga-pitha indi- 
cates not just who stands where, but also how the sacred land unfolds around 
the divine couple — the various divine groves of wish-granting trees, the many 
jewelled ponds, the secluded pavilions where they can meet. 

Vrndavana’s yoga-pitha — the bower where Radha and Krsna stand and are 
to be worshipped — is described elaborately. It is detailed in scriptural texts 
that become popular in this period, such as the Padma Purana’s Vrndavana- 
mahatmya, and the Sanat-kumara-samhita. Nandadasa and Harirama Vyasa 
describe it in their retelling of the celebrated circular rasa dance Krsna per- 
formed with the gopis, as does the Nimbarki Harivyasadeva in his Maha-vani. It 
is a theme that is popular too among the Gaudiyas, who identify Govindadeva, 
their biggest temple, as its site. Rupa Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami, Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, and Gadadhara Bhatta describe it, in a variety of genres: song, nar- 
rative, ritual guide, theological treatise, and scriptural commentary.8 In this 
re-envisioned yoga-pitha, Vrndavana thus became the place where Krsna 
meets with the gopis and Radha in particular, and the site where the rasa 
dance commences. When contemplating these amorous /ilas in meditation or 
mediated by poetry or song, these Vaisnavas are thus constantly remapping 
and traversing the sacred landscape and identifying the specific sites of the 
place they inhabit with the locations of Krsna’s unmanifest but eternal acts. 

Vindavana is thus, in the minds of these devotees, intrinsically linked with 
Krsna’s amorous play, and as that play is everlasting and ongoing, so the place 
where it occurs must be of a similar nature. Through a very detailed study of 
the writings of the early Gaudiya theologians active in Vindavana, Barbara 
Holdrege demonstrates in her chapter, “The Gaudiya Reimagining of Vraja as 
a Bimodal Domain: Pilgrimage Place and Transcendent Space’, that for them 
Vraja is a “bimodal domain that functions simultaneously as a geographic place 
in North India and as a transcendent space beyond the material space-time 
continuum” (p. 63), and that “the earthly Vindavana, as the immanent counter- 
part [of Krsna’s divine realm], functions as a kind of portal that opens onto its 
transcendent prototype’ (p. 77). This transcendent vision of Vraja the devotee 
can actualize through devotional practices, such as pilgrimage and residence in 
the region, but especially through the meditative practice of raganuga-bhakti 
that characterizes the Gaudiya tradition. 

David Buchta’s contribution also explores the way these devotees envi- 
sioned Krsna’s land, but he turns not to works of theology, but to poetry. In 
“Building Vindavana as a Locus of Rasa: The Stotras of Rupa Gosvamr’, he 


38 For more on the yoga-pitha, see Entwistle (1987), pp. 246-252. 
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looks at “the construction of Vraja as a locus of bhakti-rasa, the aestheticized, 
heightened, and perfected emotional experience (rasa) of devotion (bhakti)” 
(p. 87), as exemplified in the poetry of Rapa Gosvami. He offers a close reading 
of several of Rupa’s praise-poems (stotra), paying close attention to the literary 
embellishments he used, and shows how Ripa’s poems aim to facilitate con- 
templation on Radha and Krsna, as well as highlight the affective power of the 
sacred land that is marked by their amorous play. 

In “Building the Spiritual Vindavana: Music and the Rasa Dance at the 
Centre of Krsna Devotion’, the final chapter in this part, Guy Beck leads us 
into the musical world of Vrndavana. He examines what we can learn of the 
musical culture that was developed in Vrndavana’s temple, by looking at the 
depiction of the rasa dance — so central in the understanding of the place — in 
Puranic texts, and both Brajabhasha and Sanskrit works composed by leading 
poets of most of the traditions active in Vindavana. He argues that “the rasa 
dance itself may be viewed as inspirational vehicle for the introduction and 
preservation within Vaisnavism of authentic classical music theory and per- 
formance |...] as part of the creation of Vrndavana as a vital centre of Krsna 
worship” (pp. 141-142), and Vrndavana thus cannot be fully understood with- 
out understanding the culture of the songs sung in its temples. 


3 Buildings 


If I go on seeing them in this way, I would consider my life fruitful: 
[...] I would not move away for an instant, not for a moment would I wan- 
der [...]. Haridas’s sovereigns Syama and Kufjabihani are rulers of the 
heart.39 


What Vrndavana may have looked like before the new temples were estab- 
lished in the sixteenth century we do not know. Puranic texts make reference 
to temples and sacred sites in the area, but it is unclear which of these may 
have existed when the first generations of Vaisnavas settled in Vindavana. 
Hagiographies of these sixteenth-century saints tell of ruins they found, and 
claim that some of the images (murti) that they came to adore and worship 
were the result of mystically inspired archeological digs: after a dream or 
vision, a devotee would excavate an area and would thus uncover an image 
of Krsna that, centuries past, would have been worshipped on that spot. But 
those stories are relatively few, and other images are explicitly acknowledged 


39  Svami Haridasa, in Rosenstein (1997), p. 204. 
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to have been newly carved or miraculously self-manifested, as in the case of 
the image of Radharamana. 

Early on, those images became the focus of devotion. They are praised in 
poetry and celebrated in songs composed by these early devotees, and the place 
where they were worshipped became important sites for devotional gather- 
ings. What those first places of worship may have looked like, we do not know. 
Often those structures were abandoned, or more likely demolished, when tem- 
ples received more significant patronage and newer, grander structures were 
erected on those sites. There are ruins of the first Govindadeva temple — whose 
second structure would become the grandest and most influential temple in 
the first half of the seventeenth century — but for most of the other early tem- 
ples little remains. The oldest structures that still stand date from the late six- 
teenth century, but the majority of the temples that now mark Vrndavana’s 
skyline were constructed in the nineteenth century — or, those mostly on the 
outskirts of the fast growing town, in the twenty-first century.?° 

According to the hagiographies, the Vraja pioneers lived ascetic lives, even 
those that were married. Some are said to have lived just under trees. Svami 
Haridasa is praised for having “abandoned the house of comfort” and for living 
“in a thick forest’, and some of the Gaudiya Gosvamis are said to have slept 
under trees.*# But many of them came from very privileged backgrounds. For 
example, Harirama Vyasa was likely a Brahmin teacher;* Hita Harivamsa hailed 
from a wealthy family with royal connections; Rupa Gosvami and Sanatana 
Gosvami served Bengal’s Sultan Husain Shah as ministers; Raghunathadasa 
Gosvami was the son of tax collectors of immense wealth. Many of them were 
thus wise in the ways of the world, and this seems to have greatly contributed 
to the development of Vrndavana. Jiva Gosvami, for instance, was an ascetic 
and a scholar, but was also very intimately involved in the management of 
Vraja real-estate, as the surviving legal documents demonstrate: for over six 
decades he acquired strategic plots of land in Vrndavana and Radhakunda that 
allowed the Gaudiyas to develop those as sacred sites, and he was very closely 
involved in the administration of several temples.“ 

Perhaps helped by such former, renounced connections of these devotees, 
the ruling powers soon took an interest in the development of Vindavana. 
The grander buildings of Vrndavana were made possible through patronage 


40 See Hawley (2020). 

41 Saghana nikufijani rahata dina {...] chdri diye sukha geha (Dhruvadasa, cited in Rosenstein, 
1997, Pp. 12). 

42 See Bhakti-ratnakara 5.554ff. 

43 See Pauwels (1996), pp. 3-4. 

44  Forasummary, see Habib (1996), p. 144. 
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of various kinds. Rich merchants supported some temples, but with with 
the emergence of the Mughal empire, one of whose seats of power lay very 
nearby in Fatehpur Sikri, the region received not just relative peace, but also 
great prosperity. Rajput allies of the Mughals showed interest in the new 
developments taking place in Krsna’s land, and invested their wealth in the 
construction of temples, as well as endowing those temples with land grants. 
The Mughal emperors too noted the developments; they offered and then 
frequently renewed tax breaks and land grants to the temples their allies 
had supported, as Irfan Habib and Tarapada Mukherjee have documented in 
great detail.45 

The wealth that came with such patronage may have led to conflict, both 
among the various custodians of those temples as well as between devotees 
of different traditions, and some of the earliest devotees, like Harirama Vyasa, 
lament the loss of the perceived purity of those pioneering days, as mentioned 
before. But the wealth also allowed for the flourishing of a rich devotional cul- 
ture, not just in the opulent ritual worship of the temples, but also in the liter- 
ary production that emerged from those temples, and indeed the architectural 
art of the temples themselves. 

Much has already been written about the temples of Vraja and their 
patronage.*¢ The focus in the three chapters in this part, however, is not merely 
on the physical structures, but also on the imagined temples — on these tem- 
ples as imagined and imaged by the devotees, patrons, and their artists. 

In “A Temple of Stone and a Temple of Love: Govindadeva in the Religious 
Imagination of Early Gaudiya Vaisnavas’, Rembert Lutjeharms explores the 
many dimensions of the Govindadeva temple, Vrndavana’s grandest and most 
prominent temple, which was founded by Rupa Gosvami, probably in the 
15308, and rebuilt by the Kachavaha king Manasimha, Akbar’s closest Rajput 
ally, in 1590. He argues that behind Manasimha’s “temple of stone’ is a “temple 
of love”, “built not with Kachavaha stones, but with the ideas, narratives, and 
devotion of Govindadeva first founder, custodians, and devotees” (p. 150). The 
chapter examines the place Govindadeva — both temple and deity — occu- 
pied in the religious imagination of Rupa Gosvami, Govindadeva’s custodians, 
as well as prominent Gaudiya devotees who worshipped there, as reflected 
in hagiographical, theological, poetic, ritual, and legal texts connected to 
the temple. 

Cynthia Packert then examines the royal vision behind the temple, as 
imaged in the artwork of the Govindadeva temple. Her chapter, “Kings of the 


45 See Habib and Mukherjee (2020). 
46 See especially Case (1996); Growse (1993), Chapter 9; Entwistle (1987); Horstmann (1999); 
Habib and Mukherjee (2020). 
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Mountains: Govardhana-lila and Kachavaha Patronage at the Govindadeva 
Temple in Vindavana’, focuses on the prominent depiction of Krsna’s lifting 
of Govardhana in the temple. She asks “why might the choice of this particu- 
lar episode from Krsna’s life resonate with the Govindadeva temple’s named 
patron, the Kachavaha Rajput Raja Manasimha’” (p. 200), and looks to other 
Kachavaha building projects, Sanskrit textual sources, and Mughal art of the 
period to answer that question. As she writes, “subject, style, and placement 
successfully bring together a host of related interconnections that bolstered 
the Kachavaha claims to power’ (p. 232). 

Finally, in “The Ideal Real Vrndavana of Jayasimha’s Dining Room’, John 
Stratton Hawley offers a retrospective glance on Vindavana as preserved in a 
painting of the temple town in Jayasimha’s Amer palace. Noting what is rep- 
resented and what is omitted in the painting, he writes that “this Vrndavana 
is both real and ideal” (p. 253), and pays particular attention to the depiction 
of the temple of Govindadeva, painted here in its pre-desecrated glory. In 
this vision of Vrndavana, “are we seeing built fact or perceived fact’, he asks, 
“or perhaps some mixture of the two?” He explores the relation between this 
vision of Vrndavana and the immediate surroundings of the palace containing 
the painting, where Jayasimha had attempted to recreate Vrndavana. “Just as 
Jayasimha’s new Vrndavana was intended to replicate and revive the old, so the 
old was made to replicate the new” (p. 261). 
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PART 1 


Builders 


CHAPTER 1 


A Sixteenth-Century Testimony on Vrndavana’s 
First-Generation Pioneers 


Heidi Pauwels 


Panipat, 21 April 1526. Eighty kilometres north of Delhi thousands of men lie 
dying under the hot sun, moaning for water, blood oozing out of their wounds, 
dying horses neighing, crows picking away at the corpses. There are no cam- 
eras, no reporters with grave voices to comment on the defeat of the Delhi 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. Would they have spoken about “The return of Timur’, to 
refer to Babur, the Turko-Mongol chief whose infamous forebear’s formidable 
forces had descended from Kabul to loot and plunder about a century and a 
half before? 

In the decades following the battle of Panipat, daily reality in the area 
around Delhi saw armies advance and plunder villages, appropriating or 
destroying harvests. In between, there were some periods of relief. During the 
interregnum of the Suris, roads were restored, new highways built, trade could 
resume, business back to normal (Aquil, 2012, p. 131). Until the next “insurgent” 
arrived on the scene. When we speak of insurgents and sovereigns, of soldiers 
in royal armies and bandits in gangs of highway robbers, such is coloured by 
the hindsight of history. Babur’s son, Humayun, would return to reclaim “his” 
kingdom, but he did not live to enjoy it. At the time, it did not look as if the 
newly “reconquered” throne was firmly in Mughal hands when, in 1555, Babur’s 
grandson, the thirteen-year old Akbar, ascended it. Who was to predict amidst 
all the tumult that this would be the beginning of a period of relative peace, 
the great era of the Mughals? It is difficult to imagine that anyone could think 
ahead beyond survival and the daily bread. 

Yet some did. The area between Delhi and Agra, not far from the battlefields 
and the scene of relentless highway robbery, witnessed at this very time an 
influx of people who had rediscovered it as paradise on earth. Absurd as it may 
seem, enthusiasts from all over the vast South Asian subcontinent migrated to 
this very region called Vraja and stayed in what came to be known as the lit- 
tle township of Vrndavana, the very spot where Krsna danced with the gopis.! 


1 On the nomenclature of the place on the basis of official documents, see Moosvi 2014, 
Habib 2014, and Habib and Habib 2019. 
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What did the place look like at the time? We can surmise that people came after 
an arduous journey, to bathe in the river, to touch the dust where Krsna’s feet 
stepped, and to hear songs in the mellifluous local vernacular, which Krsna, 
as a local boy, must have spoken, or so was the assumption. Some could not 
get enough of it and never left again. They settled on the spot, singing of their 
visions, the glimpses they caught of Krsna sporting with his beloved Radha. 
They worshipped images of Krsna discovered in the fertile soil of Vraja. The air 
resounded with the songs they sung commemorating Krsna’s love for Radha, 
Radha’s love for Krsna, and their own love for the divine pair. Some tried to 
convince the soldiers passing through to settle and stay.? It seems indeed like 
paradise on earth. Or was it? 

How are we to understand this remarkable phenomenon? One might sur- 
mise this constituted a reaction to “Muslim” rule; however, for several centu- 
ries already Delhi had been ruled by Muslim sultans. These rulers were not 
a homogeneous lot, they differed by ethnicity, temperament, and religious 
conviction. Some of them were more inclined towards orthodox Islam than 
others, but all were pragmatic enough to remain on the good side of the influ- 
ential holy men of their era, whatever denomination, as well as to employ 
non-Muslims in the administration and to accommodate to some extent the 
local rites and customs. The recovery of Vraja does not coincide with any par- 
ticularly oppressive turn in the central authority’s religious policy, but rather 
with a generic anarchy. This was followed by Mughal rule, during which Vraja 
flourished: archival materials attest that many temples were funded through 
Mughal-issued landgrants, and conflicts were adjudicated by Mughal courts.3 
If the first generation in Vraja saw their activities as somehow in opposition 
to Islam, they did not preach revolt, but rather focused on celebrating the love 
play of Radha and Krsna. 

Some rulers of Hindu principalities who resisted central authority in the 
period patronized the pioneers in Vraja. This chapter will first investigate these 
rulers’ motives and whether the pioneers they sponsored resorted to Vraja to 
escape Muslim persecution. In order to examine whether the sponsors and 
pioneers of the devotional activity in Vraja at the time were implicated with 
resistance against Muslim rule, it explores the example of one of the pioneer- 
ing saints of Vraja, Harirama Vyasa (traditional dates 1492-1606), whose patron 
was the ruler of Orccha, an independent principality situated at the Betwa 
river in the dense jungles about 120 kilometres south of the proud fortress of 


2 For some examples of the poetry by Harirama Vyasa on this topic, see Pauwels (2009b), 


pp. 214-22. 
3 See, e.g., Moosvi, 2014, pp. 224-230. 
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Gwalior. The first section studies Vyasa’s interaction with his patron, the sec- 
ond proceeds to his eye-witness account of the devotional activities of the 
early pioneering generation, and the third contrasts with what he perceived as 
its decline. Evidence gleaned from Vyasa’s cewvre helps us gain a better view of 
what sixteenth-century Vraja looked like. 


1 Vraja as a Shelter against Muslim Rule? 


The fort of Gwalior itself, seat of the Tomar dynasty that sponsored the earliest 
attested literary works in Braj, had come into Lodi hands after an extended 
siege, not long before Ibrahim Lodi in turn was defeated at Panipat by Babur.* 
The instability in the area had been to the benefit of the Bundela Rudrapratapa, 
a regional warlord and power broker. Just before his death in 1531 he estab- 
lished his capital in Orccha, where his successors could benefit from the exo- 
dus of artisans and religious specialists who had worked in nearby forts that 
had changed hands, like Gwalior. Rudrapratapa’s successor, his eldest son, 
Bharati Canda (r. 1531-1554), had to contend with the sultan Sher Shah Sur.” 
When he died childless, his younger brother, Madhukara Shah (r. 1554-1592) 
took over, and his rule could be said to be an on-again off-again relationship 
with Akbar. Mughal sources call him a “recalcitrant rebel”.® 

Orccha then might be deemed an example of anti-sultanate and anti-Mughal 
resistance. Madhukara Shah had been Harirama Vyasa’s patron and their rela- 
tionship continued even after Vyasa had settled in Vindavana around the third 
decade of the sixteenth century. Looking at the evidence of this case is reveal- 
ing for the Vraja of this time. Vyasa dedicated some of his songs to Madhukara 
Shah, by addressing him by name in the last line. Plausibly these songs were 
intended as advice to the Bundela. In one pada, Vyasa advises Madhukara, who 
has suffered an insult, that ultimately worldly setbacks do not matter, as long 
as one stays on the right side of God: 


Without devotion, how to suffer insults? 
What all haven't the wicked done, but God’s powers upheld dharma. 


4 Babur wrote about his inspection tour of the newly conquered fort in 1529 in his memoirs 
(Beveridge, 1970, pp. 607-613). 

See Kolff (1990), pp. 120-151. 

Among others by employing the Gwalior craftsmen, see Rothfarb (2012), pp. 52-53. 
According to Kesavadasa’ Kavi-priyd 1.20, see Pauwels (2009b), p. 210, n. 23. 

See Pauwels (2009b), p. 191. 
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Vyasa then gives several mythological examples and continues: 


Listen to Vyasa’s words, Madhukara Shah, firmly holding on to the fruit 
of devotion.° 


Should one read this as Hindu resistance against Muslim rule? One needs to 
see it against the wider historical background of Madhukara’s relations with 
Akbar, which alternated between profitable alliances and then, when it suited 
his interests, reasserting his independence. Madhukara was on the receiving 
end of Mughal punitive expeditions for desertion four times.!° The campaign 
of 1577-1578 loomed large in Orccha memory. A court poem (Ratan-bavani) 
by the famous KeSgavadasa recast the Orccha defeat in this battle as a heroic 
tour-de-force of one of Madhukara’s sons, Ratan Simha. The poem uses Hindu 
imagery, but mainly in the service of a Rajputizing discourse. One needs to 
keep in mind that the same son had served in the imperial army only a few 
years before, “his turban tied by Akbar’s own hands”." Vyasa’s poem could 
be read as addressing his patron in 1578, when in the wake of that battle 
Madhukara was forced to swallow his pride and submit to Akbar. Even if we 
take it that way, it is no battle cry against Islamic oppression, rather more 
generic advice for someone down on his luck in times of distress to foster 
trust in God. 

Traditionally, an alternative interpretation is put forward as to what “insults” 
(apamana) Madhukara suffered. Widely circulated anecdotes suggest there 
was a rivalry between Madhukara and his elder brother, which may have had 
a religious dimension, as the latter was not a Vaisnava, but rather a goddess 
worshipper (Sakta).!* In an eighteenth-century hagiography, the above-quoted 
poem is contextualized with a story of Bharati Canda ridiculing Madhukara 
for his devotion to Vaisnavas by sending him a donkey stamped with Vaisnava 
marks.!3 While we cannot with any certainty establish what context prompted 
the composition of the song, the tradition itself did not interpret it as anti- 
Islamic. Similarly, in another poem, Vyasa consoles his patron who is worrying 
about the future, encouraging him instead to seek refuge with God: 


9 The full text and translation of this poem can be found in Pauwels (2002), pp. 106-107. 
10 Pauwels (2009b), pp. 192-194. 

11 Pauwels (2009b), pp. 198-200. 

12 Pauwels (2009b), pp. 209-210. 

13. Pauwels (2009b), pp. 212-213. 
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Whatever shall be is what God ordains. 

Stop worrying, concentrate on God's feet, seek his shelter, the future will 
totally disappear ... 

Madhukara Shah, God will not spend his time insulting the righteous 
(sadhus).!@ 


Vyasa’s songs of advice to Madhukara recommend bhakti as a praxis tran- 
scending mundane preoccupations, including political ones. His advice is 
practical and firmly rooted in the belief that spiritual affairs should prevail 
over worldly ones. He does not incite Madhukara to fight, plot, or strategize in 
defiance of Islamic rulers, or even resist them. The poems contain nothing cor- 
responding to a concept of Maharastra-dharma as purportedly proclaimed by 
Ramadasa.!> Vyasa simply recommends bhakti, in the light of which all other 
upheavals become insignificant. It would be misleading to read such advice as 
Hindu resistance against Islamic rule. We can extrapolate, then, that an antag- 
onistic view of the rediscovery of Vraja and Islam is an anachronism, born from 
the hindsight of modern-day communalism. 


2 Networks of Pioneers 


With major battles raging in the area, why and how did so many devotees 
decide to travel to and settle in the sacred land? One wonders first how the 
news circulated, and what prompted ordinary bhaktas to travel long distances, 
notwithstanding the hardship of the trip. Again, the case of Vyasa may be illu- 
minating. In one song, Vyasa indicates that he was introduced to Vrndavana 
through the grace of a travelling devotee who visited his hometown Orccha. 
The poem is somewhat ambiguous and its text has been tampered with in the 
manuscripts, so I cite it here in full:!6 


srimadhavadasa sarana mem ayau 
ho ajana jyau narada dhruva saum krpa kari samdeha bhagayau 


14 The full text and translation of this poem can be found in Pauwels (2002), pp. 108-109. 

15 According to Shelke (1994, pp. 177-178), Maharastra-dharma is for Ramadasa “the unity of 
all inhabitants of Maharashtra, the Marathas, for the sake of freedom in practice of wor- 
ship and prayer” and he quotes his letter to Sivaji: “the entire region must be filled with 
revolution, ... for the establishment of the Religion.’ 

16 _I give here the reading (without apparatus) as reconstructed and explained in Pauwels 


(2002), pp. 48-49. 
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Jinahi cahi guru sukala tajyau vapu phiri kaim darasana payau 

mo sira hathu dharyau karuna kari prema bhakti phalu payau 
harivamsi haridasi saum mili kunja keli rasu gai sunayau 

gura hari sadha nama vana jamuna mahaprasada™ rasdlaya bhayau 
ya tem sahaja priya pritama vasa kalijuga vratha gavayau 

manasam vacam aura karmana vydsahi dasa batayau 


Sri Madhavadasa (a holy servant of God) took me under his wing. 

An ignorant wretch like me had all doubts dispelled, like Dhruva, thanks 
to Narada. 

Guru Sukula left his body longing for his return, but I finally obtained the 
blessing of meeting him. 

He kindly placed his hand on my head, dispensing the fruit of loving 
devotion. 

I met Harivamsi and Haridasi, and sung about the bliss of the bower-sport 
to great acclaim. 

I took to the delights of Guru, God, and holy men; of the sacred name, 
the woods and the river, and of God’s grace manifest as food from the 
shrine (maha-prasad). 

From that moment, the power of Radha and Krsna automatically can- 
celed that of Kali-yuga. 

In thought, word, and deed, Vyasa was proclaimed to be their devotee. 


Vyasa here indicates that his father and guru, Sukula,!® had been acquainted 
with a holy man named Madhavadasa (though it does not necessary need to be 
a proper name),!° who had passed through Orccha at some point. By the time 
the holy man returned, Sukula had passed away, but Madhavadasa took Vyasa 
under his wing. To his grace Vyasa ascribes his move to Vindavana and sub- 
sequent acquaintance with Harivamga and Haridasa who became his closest 
associates (on which more below). Possibly, Vyasa travelled with Madhavadasa 


17 


18 


19 


A later hand has corrected what seems to be this reading to sita prasdada inJ. References are 


to Vyasa’ poems as published in the Vulgate edition of Vydsa-vani by Vasudeva Gosvami 
(vv), but with reference to their inclusion in the earliest preserved record, namely the 
1737 manuscript from Jhansi (J). The Vulgate seems actually quite a faithful reflection of 
what is preserved earlier. For more details see Pauwels (2002), pp. 27-33. 

The identity of Sukula as Vyasa’s father Sumokhana Sukla is much debated; see Pauwels 
(2002), pp. 128-140 on the issue. 

It is very unlikely that this Madhavadasa was Madhavendra Puri (who lived well before), 
or one of his followers, as is sometimes assumed (e.g., Brzezinski, 1992, p. 63, n. 50). This 
claim does not show up in the hagiographies about Vyasa until the mid-eighteenth- 
century Bangla-bhakta-mala (100), and was clearly sectarian-motivated to support the 
alignment of the Gaudiya- with the Madhva-sampradaya (Pauwels, 2002, Chapter 7.3). 
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and upon his recommendation became acquainted with holy men already set- 
tled in Vrndavana. One may well extrapolate that word of mouth spread as 
pilgrims travelled to the holy site. Upon their return to the places they had 
stopped at on their journey, the specifics they could provide would prompt 
interested local residents to follow in their footsteps. Thus, at least in some 
cases, the move to Vrndavana was brokered through repeat visits of travelling 
holy men. 

Whom would pilgrims like Vyasa have encountered in the Vraja area shortly 
after the time of the battle of Panipat? We know the names of the most influ- 
ential men who had settled in Vraja, the ones who came to be regarded as holy 
men and founders and organizers of sects. Many of these sects are still there 
in the twenty-first century — most prominently the Vallabhans of Govardhana 
and Gokula, who trace their origins back to the philosopher Vallabhacarya 
(1479-1531), and the Gaudiyas of Vrndavana, who congregated in the name of 
the holy man from Bengal, Caitanya Mahaprabhu (1486-1534). Other saints did 
not found sects, but are remembered for their devotional fervour. 

We know of the deities these holy men set up for worship, in particular 
Srinathaji, Govindadeva, and Madanamohana, which came to be housed in 
magnificent temples even before the turn of the seventeenth century. Some 
land grants and legal documents have been preserved to document the pro- 
cess, and several were issued under Mughal auspices.2° These temples were 
fashioned in red sandstone, the same material the famous Red Forts in Delhi 
and Agra were made of, we could say the very stuff of the Mughal empire. It 
seems that thanks to the prosperous Mughal rule, the pilgrimage centre of 
Vraja was able to attract pilgrims from all over India: paupers and kings, and 
the middle class in between. According to their capacity and belief, they all 
sponsored the temples, the rituals, and those who served the deities. It is hard 
to imagine a Vraja without temples, but they weren't built until money poured 
in. The landscape changed, and so the once-idyllic Vraja. 


3 An Eyewitness of the First Generation in Vrndavana 


Or was Vraja truly so idyllic as we imagine it to have been? We may well won- 
der what was really going on in Vrndavana in the era of the pioneers and 
whether these holy men got along with one another We know about them as 
factions: “the eight seals” (Astachap), who were followers of Vallabha; “the six 
Gosvamis”, who were followers of Caitanya; “the three Haris” (Haritray1), who 
were rasikas, devoted to Radha and Krsna’s love play exclusively; “the eight 


20  Moosvi (2014); Habib (1996; 2019). 
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dacaryas’, who were followers of one of those three holy men, Haridasa; and so 
on. It is tempting to trace back to the very beginning a long history of rivalry 
between what we now understand to be different sectarian groups, all devoted 
to Krsna, but not exactly to one another. If they were at first a harmonious 
group of like-minded devotees, when did the sectarian divisions come in? 
Unfortunately most of the early pioneers and the fledgling religious communi- 
ties did not leave eyewitness reports. 

Rather, they created poetry in praise of Radha and Krsna, commentaries 
on Sanskrit classics, and theological digests on the major tenets of what they 
believed. Fully fledged narratives of what was going on are not recorded till 
half a century later, at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century when the new sectarian communities had formed. These works 
provide captivating stories by later devotees, but do not necessarily reflect the 
situation as it was back before the middle of the sixteenth century, even if they 
claim to be near-eyewitness records. Yet, these narratives have coloured our 
knowledge about the early era, determining what is now commonly believed 
to have happened in the first decades of the sixteenth century. 

Knowledge about early Vraja is heavily coloured by the hagiographies of 
the most influential sects with the most resources to distribute their versions 
most widely and keep them readily available over time.?! Some have even been 
translated into English. While not surprising that they have influenced the cur- 
rent scholarly picture of Vraja and Vrndavana, this has led to the prevalence 
of a narrative written from these “survivor” perspectives. While the currently 
most influential hagiographies certainly are important, others remain to be 
discovered that can complement the picture and provide a more nuanced view 
of the early history of Vraja. 

Here again Harirama Vyasa’s eyewitness poems can be a corrective. Prom- 
inently present on the Vrndavana scene at the time, he left a record not 
only of his devotion for Radha and Krsna but also of his admiration for his 
contemporaries.22 He is an insider, yet at the same time also an outsider, 
because he would have no part in the newly institutionalizing sects. He was in 
favour of a broader brotherhood of like-minded devotees in the newly discov- 
ered paradise but he lived long enough to survive most pioneers and become 
bitterly disappointed by the growing sectarian rivalry of the second generation. 


21 On the distribution of the Gaudiya texts, see Dimock and Stewart (1999), pp. 51-76. 

22 Insinging in praise of his predecessors and contemporaries, Vyasa is following a hallowed 
tradition among bhaktas like Kabir and Namadeva, who enthusiastically celebrate those 
like-minded in satsang, whether present or past, historical or legendary, thus building 
“imagined communities”; see Pauwels (2002), introduction. 
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Let us first look at the happier part of life in Vrndavana and what Vyasa can 
tell us about it. What stands out is that for Vyasa the goings-on in Vrndavana 
were in a major way inspired by Jayadeva, the author of the Sanskrit Gita- 
govinda. Vyasa says Jayadeva was the first to reveal the secret of Radha (padas 
16.4, 34.5, 36.9).3 At two occasions he fondly quotes the first words of the third 
verse from the eleventh song of Gita-govinda: patati patatre (Vydsa-stuti pada 
34.4, but also elsewhere vv 521 / J 432). He calls Jayadeva the prototype of the 
singers of the Krsna lila (padas 15.5, 18.3, 34.6, 36.9). Vyasa’s evidence confirms 
that in the early sixteenth century, the songs of Gita-govinda, and in particu- 
lar its eleventh song, were inspirational to the pioneers in newly rediscovered 
Vrndavana. 

Vyasa provides us with first-hand testimony for the major holy men that 
helped put Vindavana on the devotional map. At the heart of that map are 
Harivaméa and Haridasa, his most intimate friends. Vyasa does not pronounce 
on their sectarian initiation, simply calls them rasikas: they had come to 
“taste” the essence of reality. Vyasa sees them as playing the role of girl friends 
or sakhis in the supernatural love-play of Radha and Krsna (padas 23.7, 26.3, 
27.3), using the feminine suffix -7 after their names (poem on Madhavadasa 
above, and in padas 9.5, and 19 through 26). From Vyasa’s testimony it can be 
deduced that Harivamésa and Haridasa practised their version of imitation of 
attendants in the divine love play (similar to raganuga bhakti) in close coop- 
eration with each other. Vyasa too saw such a role for himself: providing the 
lighting for Radha’s dance show (pada 19.8), waving his sari border to cool the 
divine pair (pada 21.10), and providing the couple with the spittoon (pika-dani) 
(pada 2.23). On one occasion he is even embraced by Radha (pada 20.8). Vyasa 
associates Harivaméa with the deity Radhavallabha (pada 32.2) and Haridasa 
with (Kurfija)bihari (padas 17.1-2, 32.1; for both: 311-2). This is early evidence of 
the names used during their lifetimes for the murtis they are credited with hav- 
ing established. Kufijabihari is also part of Haridasa’s chapa. The full modern 
name used to refer to the now famous image is Bankebihari but that name was 
not used by Haridasa himself, and surfaced first in the poems by his disciples.** 
Vyasa’s songs are also the earliest external source to use the epithet “Hita” for 
Harivaméa (padas 11.4, 13.5, 16.4, 27.3, 28.9), and “Svami” for Haridasa (padas 
17.1, 27b.2, 32.1). The eulogy exclusively dedicated to Harivamsa may contain a 
first indication that Harivaméa was regarded to be an avatara of Krsna’s flute 
(venu-kula mandana, pada 10.2) and that his family settled near Ciraghata 
(pada 12.6). About Harivaméa’s religious convictions, Vyasa stresses that he 
cared only for devotion, not traditional brahmanical concerns (pada 13), that 


23 ~All references are to my edition of Vyasa’s Bhakt-stuti, that collects his poems in praise of 
holy men (Pauwels, 2002). 
24 Notably Bithala Vipula and Biharinidasa, see Entwistle (1987), p. 156. 
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he valued prasada (pada 9.4-5), and cherished special devotion for Radha 
(padas 10.4, U1, 14.3, 16.4, 18.4, 46.7) with a particular stress on the dalliance 
in the bowers (kurija-keli) of divine Vindavana (padas 9.5, 10.3, 11, 14.4, 311-2). 
When eulogizing Haridasa, Vyasa remarks on his beautiful singing (pada 17.3), 
and calls him “Ast’s Haridasa” (pada 45.7). This may refer to “Asudhira’”, who 
is regarded as either the guru or the father of Haridasa.?5 Vyasa hints that 
Haridasa felt a special veneration for the dust of Vrndavana (pada 17.6, also 
in 27b.2). One poem in praise of Haridasa’ disciple Biharinidasa (pada 27b) 
affords an early view into the world of Haridasa’s ascetic followers.2® Vyasa 
mentions Biharinidasa’s love for “the earth of Haridasa” (pada 27b.2), which 
may refer to the practice of rubbing the dust of Vraja on one’s body, something 
Haridasi ascetics do to this day.2” 

Vyasa only briefly refers to the charismatic Bengali bhakta Caitanya, calling 
him “an ocean of grace”, or karuna-sindhu (pada 30.9). Probably he never met 
him, as Caitanya came to Vraja around 1514 and did not stay on.28 Vyasa knows 
of him through his famous disciples, the brothers Rupa and Sanatana, who 
are eulogized together several times in Vyasa’s songs. Vyasa confirms that the 
two brothers forsook everything (pada 30.6), and refers to them as vairagis 
(pada 31.3) and sadhus (pada 30.1). He describes them as exclusivists: they even 
stopped conversing (batana) with anyone whom they saw to be engrossed in 
the world of the senses (pada 30.4). Vyasa’s eulogies attest the importance of 
the two on the Vindavana scene around the mid-sixteenth century and the 
fact that they were perceived as hard-core rasikas who savoured Vrndavana’s 
sweetness, or madhurt. However, surprisingly, Vyasa does not mention their 
deities Govindadeva and Madanamohana, whom the two brothers discovered 
in 1533-1535, not even in the two poems where he remembers the deceased 
brothers together with others whose images he names (padas 31-32). This does 
not imply that the images were not there. There is good documentary evidence 
that these images were enshrined in temples (devalaya) by 1568,2° though the 


25 There is difference of opinion between the different factions within the sect as to whether 
Asudhira was the guru or the father (see Mital, 1968, pp. 434ff. See also Datta, 1977, pp. 35ff, 
who discusses the contradictory evidence). 

26 However, this poem is not attested in the oldest manuscript, so its attribution to Vyasa is 
not certain. 

27 Vyasa’s reference to the “opponents” of Haridasa’ disciple Biharinidasa (27b3) may indi- 
cate discord, perhaps it hints at the opposition to Biharinidasa’s retreat in Vindavana by 
his parent who was an official in Akbar’s court, or at the Gosvami branch’s attempt to 
kill Biharinidasa, as related by later sectarian texts (Pauwels, 2002, p. 154). However, one 
should beware of reading too much into this line in the light of what we know from later 
hagiography. 

28 Entwistle (1987), p. 144. 

29 Nath (1998), p. 162. 
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spectacular edifices of Govindadeva and Madanamohana that came to mark 
Vrndavana’'s skyline so prominently were not dedicated till 1590.3 Perhaps that 
explains why they do not figure on Vyasa’s mental map of Vrndavana. Should 
we assume that as late as the third quarter of the sixteenth century these now 
famous images did not particularly stand out among the many present in 
Vindavana? After all, the farmans of Akbar also granted land to other temples 
in the area.*! It is dangerous though to argue ex silentio, and Vyasa’s songs raise 
more questions than they solve. 

Vyasa hints at poetry ascribed to Caitanya when he says that Rupa and 
Sanatana “are humbler than grass, yet more beneficial than trees” (pada 
30.7). This compliments them as being worthy disciples of Caitanya, who in 
his Sanskrit verse from the so-called Siksdstaka, or “Eight verses of instruc- 
tion’, encourages his disciples to “Evoke Hari always by being humbler than 
grass, yet more forbearing than a tree ...”32 This sloka must have been on the 
tongue of many in Vindavana at the time.?3 Here again Vyasa provides us with 
a glimpse of what was popular and quoted frequently in sixteenth-century 
Vrndavana. Still, he refrains from classifying people in sectarian groups. While 
he devotes a whole song to the controversial Prabodhananda (pada 28), he 
does not pronounce on the hotly debated issue of whether he is to be seen 
as Radhavallabhan or Gaudiya-sampradayt.** Instead, Vyasa’s poem testifies to 
the popularity of Prabodhananda’s works, which, he says, were received with 
rapture (sahaja madhurt vacanani rasika aninyani ke cita core, pada 28.4). Thus 
his testimony is more about what was sung at the time rather than who allied 
with whom. 

Another controversial bhakta, Gangala Bhatta, is described in close connec- 
tion with Rupa and Sanatana (pada 45.3). The Nimbarkan tradition includes 


30 ~~ Nath (1998), p. 163 for the first. 

31 Mukherjee and Habib (1988). 

32 Iam grateful to Buddhi Prakas of Vindavana to have drawn my attention to this similarity. 
The text reads: trndd api sunicena taror iva sahisnuna / amanina manadena kirtantyah 
sada hari. 

33 The line is included and attributed to Caitanya in the anthology Padyavali (32) that Rupa 
collected. It is also quoted thrice and explained twice in Bengali in the later authorita- 
tive hagiography of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya-caritamyta (Dimock and Stewart, 1999, 
pp. 316, 864, 994), and on one occasion it is explicitly put in Caitanya’s mouth. It is also 
cited by Prabodhananda (Brzezinski, 1992, p. 59). Dhruvadasa too says Rupa and Sanatana 
“considered themselves humbler than grass” (trna tem nicau apako jani; Bhakta-namavali 
21.1, p. 3). While this may be a direct reference to the verse attributed to Caitanya, he also 
may be echoing Vyasa. 

34 His reference to Radhavallabha (pada 28.2) and Hita Harivamsa (pada 28.9) is sugges- 
tive (see, e.g., Brzezinski, 1992, pp. 63-64, who however dogmatically argues in favour of 
Gaudiya association although he admits a strong link with Harivamsa). 
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an acarya of that name, and places him in the twelfth century. His disciple, 
KeSava Kasgmiri Bhatta, according to Gaudiya hagiographers met Caitanya, 
and according to the Vallabhans met Vallabha.?5 Whatever the historicity of 
the meetings, the time frame of the early fifteenth rather than twelfth cen- 
tury seems to be confirmed by Vyasa’s testimony.?6 On the other hand, Vyasa 
does not mention two very prolific Nimbarkan Vraja authors, Sribhattaji and 
Harivyasa Devacarya, who both composed in Brajabhasha about Radha, just 
like Vyasa. One suspects they must have been his juniors, which again would 
disagree with the traditional Nimbarkiya beliefs about when they were active. 

Vyasa fondly remembers other rasikas, without devoting full songs to them. 
Thrice he praises Krsnadasa (padas 31.4, 32.4, 46.8), the Vallabhan custo- 
dian (adhikari) whom he associates with the famous shrine of Srinathaji on 
Govardhana (referred to as Govardhanadhani and Giridhara). There is no refer- 
ence to the enmity with the Gaudiyas that is mentioned in the later hagiogra- 
phies. It is possible that Vyasa liked Krsnadasa because he witnessed or heard of 
the incident that is related about KrsnadAsa’s visit to Vrndavana during the hot 
season. Though Krsnadasa nearly died of thirst, he chose to drink only from the 
hands of a Vallabhan sweeper rather than any other Vrndavana resident.3” One 
can imagine that Vyasa would have appreciated this prioritizing of bhakti over 
caste dharma, which he also expressed in his own poems.?® Vyasa also praises 
Suradasa and Paramananda in several songs (padas 32.7-8, 45.4, and argua- 
bly 46.4). Without mentioning any association with the Vallabha-sampradaya 
as is now commonplace, Suradasa is singled out for his artistry with padas, 
to the point that no one else can call himself “poet” (kavi), compared to him. 
Paramananda is remembered for his singing and reciting of the /ila. Here, it is 
the sounds of holy Vrndavana that Vyasa focuses on. 

The only female bhakta whom Vyasa mentions is the Rajasthani princess 
Mirabai. He laments her death, remembering her as embracing her fellow 
bhaktas as if they were her father (pada 32.5). This betrays a defensiveness, a 
desire to stress that Mira’s mixing with male bhaktas was not of a scandalous 
nature, perhaps indirectly confirming that Mira experienced assaults on her 
chastity. Thus, according to the story told by the 1714 hagiographer Priyadasa, a 
false sadhu claimed that Giridhari had commanded him to embrace her. Mira 
promptly spread a bed in a public place, embarrassing him and inspiring a 


35 Entwistle (1987, pp. 137, 264, n. 132), on the basis of Priyadasa (kavitta and Nabhadasa’ 
chappay 75) and the late Caurast Baithak Caritra respectively. 

36 Note however that Sarma (1978, pp. 30-34) proposes a fourteenth-century date (1350-1450 
vs) for Kesava Kasmiri Bhatta’s lifetime and quotes other material in support of his theory. 

37 ~~ prasanga 9, pp. 564-565; translated in Barz (1992), pp. 249-250. 

38 Pauwels (2009). 
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change of heart (Kavitta 478, Bhakta-mala p. 720). One may also interpret this 
in the light of bridal mysticism, where fellow bhaktas act like a father, bring- 
ing about their “daughter's” union with God. Since Mira is associated with the 
Rajasthani principality of Merta, it may be no coincidence that Vyasa praises 
immediately after her another bhakta associated with the royal house of Merta, 
Jaimal (pada 32.6). Vyasa’s reference indicates that King Jaimal, who in Rajput 
sources is celebrated for his strong sense of Rajput honour and his bravery, 
in sixteenth-century Vrndavana enjoyed a reputation as a devotee. Vyasa also 
mentions in passing a Meha (pada 45.4), perhaps Meha Dhimara, a fisherman 
from Gopalapura near Raval, some of whose padas are included in the section 
about him in the Vallabhan hagiographies.3° Vyasa’s reference confirms this 
now rather obscure Meha to be on the map of sixteenth-century Vrndavana. 

We should also ask whether those who resorted to Vraja were isolated 
from other contemporaneous religious developments. Were these early bhak- 
tas engaged in their single-minded service of Krsna aware of other bhaktas 
elsewhere who were equally ardently devoted, not to Krsna, but to Rama, 
or even to a god without attributes (nirguna), beyond human imagination? 
I have elsewhere*?? written about Vyasa’s broader bhakti horizon. He was cer- 
tainly aware of Maharashtrian devotees, as he singles out for praise Namadeva 
(padas 38, 40.5, 41b.8, 43.3) and Tilocana (pada 43.5). He repeatedly praises 
the famous nirguni low-caste bhaktas, the weaver Kabir (padas 39, 40b.3, 
44.5-6), the cobbler Raidasa (45.2, 40.5, 41b.8), the barber Sena and the farmer 
Dhana (pada 41.7, 42.7, 44.5), as well as the king-abdicate Pipa (pada 45.2). 
Notably, he does not group these together as followers of Ramananda as later 
Ramanandi-inspired hagiographers have done but sees their common denomi- 
nator as low-castes who received God’s approval for their devotion. Ramananda 
is praised (pada 46) but did not loom as large on the horizon as one might 
have thought from the hindsight of today. Again, Vyasa was less interested in 
establishing sectarian lineages but more in celebrating an extended family 
of bhaktas: 


These are my true family members: 
Sen, Dhana and Namadeva; Pipa and Kabir, [and] Raidasa, the cobbler. 
[I’m] a servant of Rupa and Sanatana, Gangala Bhatta melted [my heart].4! 


39 He is claimed as a follower of Vitthalanatha (in Do Sau Bavan Vaisnavan ki Varta 154, 
pp. 326-330), which would make him a second-generation bhakta. 

40 Pauwels (2009), pp. 246-251. 

41 Another possible translation is “Of Rupa and Sanatana a servant, Gangala Bhatta melted 
[my heart].” I interpret the first pada of this line with an implied hawm ‘T’. 
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Ihave reflected on the bhakti of Suradasa, Paramananda, Meh and Mira. 

Brahmins, Rajputs of noble family, they too take pride in caste. 

[But] Radhavallabha is everything to bhaktas from the beginning to the 
end (of time). 

Ast’s Haridasa [and] the rasika, Harivaméa, do not forget me. 

Walking on this path of Syama and Syama, drench Vyasa in devotion, 
help him to get across (the ocean of existence).4? 


In summary, the picture that emerges from Vyasa’ testimony helps counter- 
balance the one currently prevalent that is based on the more popular later 
hagiographies, which foreground the sectarian formation of devotees who 
became famous. For Vyasa, Vraja was not so hierarchical, for him, the firm cen- 
tre was the Vrndavana of his fellow-rasikas Harivamésa and Haridasa. He pro- 
vides an audio-picture, acknowledging first and foremost the inspiration from 
Jayadeva’s songs, but stressing also the contributions of many others, famous 
like Caitanya, or less so like Meha, who enriched the environment with their 
songs. He did not exclude the songs of bhaktas who preferred a nirguna image 
of God but included them all in his family of devotees. 


4 Commercial Corruption in the Second Generation 


Yet, Vyasa keenly experienced how the next generation could not live up to 
the promise of the pioneers of his time. In a famous song, he laments the pass- 
ing of the devotees of the first generation. Kali-yuga has truly arrived with no 
one to step in their shoes (pada 32). Similarly, he expresses despair in pada 14 
at the death of Harivaméa (probably ca. 1552), and in pada 31 of Haridasa. It 
seems that these specific poems of mourning are followed by a whole raft of 
songs where he complains about the developments in Vraja in the course of 
the second half of the sixteenth century. While his songs cannot be dated with 
certainty, in many of these, he contrasts a decadent “now” with an earlier more 
idyllically perceived time, and he often complains about his sons or disciples. 
Thus, he voices his disappointment with the current generation: 


Now Kali-yuga has truly arrived. 
Sons do not follow their father’s counsel, they do as they please. 


Unbothered, they're selling their daughters, raising the price daily. 


42 See Bhakt-stuti 45 (Pauwels 2002). 
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That’s why the monsoon has been slow, for every good deed, there's dou- 
ble as much sin. 

Mathura hungers, Vrndavana is cut down, causing the sages great sorrow. 

Is it to see such hardship that Vyasa has settled here?43 


vv 293 / J1g24 


This poem attests to a period when the rains failed, which seems to have 
occurred during the latter part of Vyasa’s life.4° Vyasa attributes this to Kali- 
yuga, singling out creeping commercialization as a major source of deca- 
dence. Some of his forceful denunciations put the finger right on the problem: 
Vrndavana has become a marketplace for selling God. Greed colours everything: 


43 


44 


45 


46 
47 
48 


They sell their Guru and Govinda in the market! 

One doesn’t become a devotee to solicit money, like Dom musicians, art- 
ists, or acrobats. 

Cruel cowards, sleezy culprits, it’s hard to get away*® from them. 

Like a vat of dye,*’ they drench everything, marrying greed and show. 

They waste their body, gazing at pretty faces, falling in Cupid’s trap. 

My mind doesn't find rest, I’m constantly disgusted.4® 

The Pandavas when they sought shelter elsewhere were insulted by Virata. 

Kicaka even overpowered Draupadi, and Yuddhisthira’s brow was bloodied. 

The guest who once was welcomed, now gets a cold shower, the door 
slammed in his face. 


This may also mean: “has given life” (jiva- as a causative), in which case he may be refer- 
ring to his own sons. 

I give the full text here, as it is not easily accessible: aba samcehi kalijuga ayau; puta na 
kahyau pita kau manata karata apanau bhayau; beti becata samka na manata dina dina 
mola badhayau; yahitem barsa mamdi hoti hai punya tem papa savayau; mathura khudata 
katata brindavana munijana soca upayau; itanau duhkha sahibe ke kajaim kahe kom vyasa 
jivayau. 

On the basis of the Monsoon Asia Drought Atlas, this could be pinpointed to the failure 
of the monsoon of 1573. This year shows up as the driest on the chart created by plugging 
in the relevant numbers at the site http://drought.memphis.edu/MADA/ (last accessed 
22 April 2018). It is also described in historical sources, mainly as occurring in Gujarat 
(Agrawal, 1983, p. 28). An alternative possibility is the famine of 1556, the year of Akbar’s 
accession (Agrawal, 1983, pp. 26-27). 

nirata can be a rhyme word for nirald (Hs). 

raini [rajana-], f. pl. can mean “colouring, dyeing” (OHED). 

ucata | “uccatya-], m. f. can mean among others “disgust” (OHED). 
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Vyasa, full of hope, devoted himself exclusively to God. But now he’s 
weighted down.*9 
wv 127 / J 1965° 


This poem effectively expresses disgust with his contemporaries’ dealings. In 
the last line, he contrasts his initial high hopes, with his present plight, pre- 
sumably as he saw his own disciples and sons squandering the social and cul- 
tural capital that he built for them. He ends on a note of warning: if you resort 
to anything else than God, you may get the door slammed in your face. 

Vyasa certainly did not approve of seeking royal sponsorship for temples. 
He paints a pathetic portrait of devotees delaying leaving a court in hopes for 
a greater “farewell gift” (bida): 


Devotees are knocking on palace doors. 

Bowing, tip-toeing, dancing around the gate, singing and playing, clap- 
ping the rhythm. 

Running up to stop the purohit: “Say, we too want to offer a finale”! 

Time and again they beg goodbye, come up with the umpteenth change 
of plans. 

Their oily smile hiding endless ulterior motives , they follow Kali-yuga’s 
lead. 

Nothing makes them uneasy except sensualists’ lack of respect. 

They offer return gifts of sandalwood, garlands, and black powder (to 
make forehead marks). 

Vyasa says: they’re salivating like monkey performers, as they dance. 
That’s how they bring down the country. 

vv 131 / J 16952 


49  bata|*varta-3], m. can mean “weight”, or “grindstone” (OHED). 

50 Guru govindahim baimcata hata; Bhakta na bhaya mamganau jaisaim doma kalavanta 
bhata; Kayara krira kutila aparadhi kabahum na hoi nirata; tana khovata kamini mukha 
Jjovata lagi kama ki sata; pavata hai bisrama na mana mem upajata koti ucata; Para ghara 
gayaim pamduputrani kom paribhau karyau virata; Drupadasuta kicaka hu dari dharma 
putra kem rudhira lilata; Jake jata su avata dekhata binu ruci deta kapata; Vyasa asa kari 
harihim ju sevai takt pariyau bata. 

51 One of the meanings of svara (related to sound or svara) is the final musical “sam” on 
which all different melodic and rhythmic lines come together. Gudaran- can be a v.t. 
meaning “to offer a gift”, “to bring a petition” (HSs). 

52  Bhakta thade bhupani ke dvara; Ujhakata jhukata pauriyana darapata gai bajai sunavata 
tara; Kahiyahu dhaya thavaita prohita hamhim gudaravi svara; China china karata bida 
kt binati upajata koti bikara; Bihasata lasata koti vara antara kalijuga ke anusara; Hota 
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Vyasa minces no words, calling devotees seeking gifts “dancing monkeys”. In 
case we doubt whom he had in mind, in the following poem he speaks explic- 
itly of promotion tours in Bengal and Gujarat: 


They roam around in Bengal and Gujarat. 

Leering for money, they leave Mathura and Vrndavana, the fount of bliss. 

The root of life, the dust of this place, they shake off without shame. 

They will not find anything equal to the capital of liberation, contained in 
every single leaf of these bowers. 

The butter milk here is what Indra thirsts for, but they have not the slight- 
est clue. 

Vyasa says: without clarity of vision, one never gets enough of ruinous 
samsara. 

wv 133 / J 16753 


Once found, Vyasa cannot conceive that anyone would wish to leave the bliss of 
residence in Vraja. Yet, some of his contemporaries of the Gaudiya sampradaya 
chose to go to promote their message and seek sponsors in Bengal, and ditto for 
some Vallabhans in Gujarat. In Vyasa’s eyes such missionary efforts in search of 
patrons are misguided and tether them to samsara. 


There they come, singing and dancing out of greed! 

That's why no deep passion develops: their ecstasy and detachment is 
for show! 

They recite mantras and tantras, put on spells, enthralling the whole 
world. 

There are many Svamis, countless Gosvamis, there’s no relief to be had 
from Bhatts. 

But without devotion, they’re all just shouting and touting no matter how 
loud. 

Without the grace of Radha’s enchanter, true love isn’t found anywhere. 

vv 144 | J 1815+ 


anadara visayani kaim jaba tabahim hota kutara; Candana mala [au] syama bimduni dai 
ulate upahara; Vyasa asa lagi nata bamdara jyaum namcata desa utara. 

53  Bhatakata phirata gaura gujarata; Sukha nidhi mathura brindabana taji damana kom 
akulata; Jivana muri jaham ki dhirahim chadata hina lajata; Mukti-punja samata nahim 
pavata eka kunja ke pata; Jaki takra sakra kom durlabha tahi na bujhata bata; Vyasa bibeka 
bina samsarahim litata hina aghata. 

54  Gavata namcata avata lobha kaha; Yahi tem anuraga na upajata raga bairaga sobha 
kaha; Mantra jantra padhi meli thagauri basa kinau samsara; Svami bahuta gusaim 
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This poem affords us a glimpse in its original performance context with its 
immediate address in the refrain “There they come.” We witness a procession 
of loud ecstatic dancers and singers in which several of Vyasa’s contemporar- 
ies who assumed high-caste titles are taking part. Vyasa sees right through 
their empty display. He claims they are mainly concerned with making money 
off the believers, catering to demands for amulets and healing ceremonies 
(mantra-tantra, thagauri). 

In short, Harirama Vyasa perceived a change within a generation in Vraja. 
After the early devotional intensity of charismatic devotees, a new phase of 
commercialism set in. Routinization of charisma led to a preoccupation with 
money-making at the expense of devotional sincerity. Vyasa did not approve. 


5 Conclusion: Bhakti without Borders 


Vyasa’s testimony alone is not enough to paint the picture. It needs to be com- 
pared with what other bhaktas quote and allude to. In the absence of scholarly 
editions of many of the crucial works, this remains a task beyond the scope of 
this article. Hopefully Vyasa’s case will inspire similar studies. Issues of inter- 
textuality have hardly been researched with regard to the bhakti movement 
and make a rich topic for further research. 

Vyasa’s voice brings a breath of fresh air to the study of sixteenth-century 
Vraja. In contrast to most major hagiographers, whether of Ramanandi, Gaudiya, 
Vallabhan, Radhavallabhan, or Haridasi persuasion, he is not invested in con- 
structing sectarian communities. They stress the superiority of the founder or 
other central figures of their sect over others who are outsiders. Often this is 
done by forging a connection (real or imagined) between several other char- 
ismatic figures and their own sectarian gurus. Vyasa, by contrast, imagined a 
community free from such sectarian concerns, in which anyone feeling true 
devotion to God was to be respected on his own terms. 

While many later bhakti hagiographers are concerned with distinguishing 
themselves from rival bhakti sects and sometimes Muslims, Vyasa does not 
define his community vis-a-vis sectarian or religious demarcations. His songs 
of advice for the rebel Orccha king, Madhukara Shah are not exhortations to 
anti-Muslim resistance. In fact, he pays very little attention to Islam. The only 
references are to gazis, who, in good Kabirian style, are accused of hypocrisy 
in one breath with panditas and sannyasis (Pauwels 1994, pp. 33-34, 48, n. 34). 


aganita bhattana pai na ubara; Bhava bina saba bilabilata aru kilakilata saba tehi; Vyasa 
radhikaravana krpa binu kahii na sahaja sanehi. 
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Neither does Vyasa cast any of his “competitor” bhaktas as “others”; rather the 
opposite, he praises and venerates all the ones he considers sincere. The only 
“others” according to Vyasa are non-bhaktas, whom he refers to as §akta or 
vimukha (see Pauwels, 2011). His harshest condemnations are directed to those 
who have the privilege of living in Vraja and being close to Krsna, yet either 
choose to leave to go fundraising or stay to make money by “selling God in the 
market”. Apostates and hypocrites are the worst sinners in Vyasa’s view. 

To return to where we started, indeed, even in the midst of the upheaval 
of the early sixteenth century, some, like Harirama Vyasa found paradise in 
Vrndavana. They were not particularly concerned with worldly matters such 
as politics, and did not define themselves primarily as distinct from Muslims. 
However, within a generation politicking became de rigueur, though again, it 
is not anti-Islamic discourse that dominated the soundscape of Vraja, rather, 
intra- and inter-sectarian rivalry got the better of the place and the conflicts 
were mediated by the Muslim state. Still, Vyasa hung on to his initial vision of 
a paradise that was one for bhaktas of all stripes, as long as their devotion was 
sincere. This included saints from all directions of the compass, so to speak: 
geographically, not limited to one region, caste-wise, not privileging upper 
classes, religiously speaking, all flavours of devotion welcome. They did not 
have to recognize the same guru to belong to his family. The Vrndavana Vyasa 
imagined was truly one of bhakta pioneers without borders. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Hari-bhakti-vilasa as a Specimen of Early 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism in Vindavana 


Mans Broo 


One of the first Sanskrit works written in the Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya 
begun by Sri Krsna Caitanya (1486-1533) is the Hari-bhakti-vilasa (“Glories of 
Devotion to Hari’, henceforth HBV), detailing in twenty long chapters the nor- 
mative sad-dcdara or correct conduct, as well as the ritual life of a Vaisnava, 
ranging from how to properly brush the teeth upon getting up in the morning 
to how to build a temple for Visnu. I am at present working on a critical edition 
of the HBV and have dealt with it on several occasions before.! In this chapter, 
I will look at the text from a historical perspective. Now, while it would be naive 
to view the HBV as representing any kind of historical reality — it is, after all, a 
normative rather than a descriptive text — I will show below that a close read- 
ing of this text will nevertheless reveal some interesting details about what 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism looked like in Vindavana in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. In particular, I will look at how the text shows a lack of strict boundaries 
between sampradayas, prefers the guru to be a brahmana, reveres many forms 
of Visnu while positioning Krsna above them, worships Krsna unaccompanied 
by Radha, and celebrates a variety of Vaisnava festivals. 


1 For Whom was the Text Written? 


The question of the authorship of the HBV and its commentary is a puzzling 
one that I will not deal with here.? Here it suffices to say that the HBV was 
brought about around 1535 within a group of ascetic Vaisnavas, the so-called 
Six Gosvamis of Vindavana,? with the main text and the accompanying com- 
mentary often being attributed to Gopala Bhatta and Sanatana Gosvami, 
respectively. While the HBV details the proper conduct of Vaisnavas, right at 
the end of the text (20.366, 382-383) the author gives an important caveat: 


BH 


E.g., Broo (2003b, 2004, 2005, 2009, 2016, 2017). 
2 See, e.g., Sen (1917), pp. 37-38; De (1961), pp. 136-145; Kapoor (1995), pp. 85-86. 
See, e.g., Kapoor (1995). 
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These rituals have been given primarily for rich and saintly household- 
ers, not for great souls who have given up all possessions. [...] In this 
way, exclusive devotees (ekdntinas) mostly do glorification (kirtana) and 
remembrance (smarana) of the Lord with the highest love; other activi- 
ties do not please them. If they desire to serve the feet of their dear and 
blessed images (sri-murtis) in a particular mood, they should do so with 
their own mantras and own rasa, for they conduct themselves according 
to the prescribed rules.* 


We will return to the importance of rasa at the very end of this chapter, but we 
can note here that the text is not primarily focused on the kinds of Vaisnavas 
that it springs up from, but rather on the laypeople surrounding and support- 
ing them. It is also interesting to note that these lines seem to indicate that the 
vast majority of the rituals of the HBV is of little interest to renunciant devo- 
tees. The focus of the text needs to be kept in mind as our understanding of 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism during this period will otherwise be distorted. This is seen 
in the way, for example, that the practice of samkirtana, congregational singing 
of Krsna’s names, gets a rather small place in the text (Broo, 2009, pp. 60—64).° 
Nevertheless, some things do stand out. I will here briefly mention five. 


2 The Absence of Strict Boundaries between sampradayas 


The HBV quite clearly positions itself as a Gaudiya Vaisnava text, mention- 
ing right at the beginning Caitanyadeva, Prabodhananda, Raghunathadasa, 
Rupa, Sanatana, Kasigvara, Krsnadasa, and Lokanatha. After that, every chap- 
ter begins with homage to Sri Caitanya and sometimes such adulatory verses 
are given in between as well. Still, the text is explicitly directed to a general 
Vaisnava audience, often stating that one should perform a ritual according 
to the details of one’s one tradition (sampradaya, e.g., 3.27, 3.101, 4.175, 4.301).6 
The text offers an enormous variety of ritual procedures and detail, such as 


4 HBV 20.366: krtyany etani tu prayo grhinam dhaninam satam | likhitani na tu tyakta- 
parigraha-mahatmanam. HBV 20.382-383: evam ekantinam prayah kirtanam smaranam prab- 
hoh | kurvatam parama-pritya krtyam anyan na rocate | bhavena kena cit prestha-sri-murter 
anghri-sevane | syad icchaisam sva-mantrena sva-rasenaiva tad-vidhih. 

5 Broo (2009), pp. 60-64. 

6 HBV 3.27: pathet punah ... sampradayanusaratah; HBV 3.101: sampradayanusarena bhita- 
Suddhim vidhaya; HBV 4.175: nydsam samdcarya sampraddayanusaratah; HBV 4.301: 
sampradayika-sistanam acarac ca yatha-ruci | sankha-cakradi-cihnani sarvesv argesu 
dharayet. 
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branding the marks of Visnu on the body (tapta-mudra), complex methods of 
bhita-suddhi and nyasa, time-consuming and difficult procedures for initia- 
tion (diksa), and a whole chapter on flowers for worship. Some of these rituals 
seem to have never been in vogue in Gaudiya Vaisnavism; others are done dif- 
ferently today. 

This catholic nature of the HBV is also reflected in how it also approvingly 
cites other Vaisnava texts. Most of these texts belong to a very little studied 
group of North Indian ca. fourteenth—fifteenth-century writings. Best known 
is the Krama-dipika by KeSava Bhatta, a Krsna-centred text that is generally 
affiliated with the Nimbarka sampradaya, but which actually contains lit- 
tle to directly link it with that tradition.” A commentary on this text by one 
Purusottama Vana (which so far I have not been able to trace) is cited in par- 
ticular with regard to initiation rituals. 

Another Vaisnava text that is cited by name only a few times but which in 
actual fact provides many of the numerous puranic citations of the HBV is 
the Visnu-bhakti-candrodaya, a ritual compilation in 16 chapters and around 
4500 verses by Nrsimharanya Muni, a disciple of Punyaranya. This is an unpub- 
lished text that is found in a fair number of manuscripts all over North India.® 
The Vrindavan Research Institute holds a manuscript of this text (acc. nr. 474A) 
dated 1534 (1591 vs) said to be copied by Sanatana Gosvami himself. Another 
important, unpublished source is the Jaya-madhava-manasollasa, a more 
rare nibandha on the duties of a Vaisnava devotee in ten chapters and around 
8000 verses by king Jayasimha of Gorakhpur, written in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century.? The author of the HBV borrows many citations from this 
text as well, and the commentator acknowledges it once.!° 

Another earlier Vaisnava text cited by the HBV is the Nrsimha-paricarya 
by one Krsnadeva Acarya, a prose text on the worship of Nrsimha which 
includes some verse citations. In the introduction to his edition of the text, 
Ramanarayana Vidyaratna called it “very old” (bahu pracina), but it seems 
more likely that it is a century or so older than the HBV. The emphasis on 
Nrsimha may point to mediaeval Orissa," as may the extensive treatment of the 
Damanakaropana festival discussed below. The HBV at any rate draws exten- 
sively on this text, as almost all of the verses in the first chapter, for example, 
dealing with guru and initiation are incorporated into the HBV, including one 


7 For a discussion on its authorship, see Agrawal (1987), pp. 9-10. 

8 Dash (2013), pp. 194-195. 

9 Sastri (1925), pp. 842-852. 

10 Commentary to HBV 2.229-233: jaya-madhava-sabdadya-manasollasa-pustakat | diksa- 
paddhatim alocya tikeyam likhita maya. 

11 ~—-Venkatkrishnan (2018), p. 54. 
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original verse (Nrsimha-paricaryd 1.18) given vaguely as “Tantra” (HBV 1.209). 
Some of the prose text is also incorporated into the commentary. 

The HBV cites several Rama-centred texts as well. The Agastya-samhita is a 
fairly long and complex text dealing with the worship of Rama. In his careful 
study of the text, Roelf Barkhuis assigns it to the twelfth century, making it 
one of the first texts to deal exclusively with the worship of Rama.!* The HBV 
makes even more use of the Ramarcana-candrika, a later text on Rama wor- 
ship, written by one Ananda Vana, the disciple of Mukunda Vana, sometime 
in the fifteenth century.!? In the first four chapters of the HBV, the Ramarcana- 
candrika is cited by name twice; once on the twig for brushing the teeth (3.234), 
and once on bathing (3.353). The commentator identifies two unnamed cita- 
tions as coming from this text (2.16, 3.354) and provides a lengthy extract him- 
self, on Vaisnava dcamana (3.202-208). 

Aclose comparison between the HBV and the Ramarcana-candrika, however, 
shows that just as the Visnu-bhakti-candrodaya and the Nrsimha-paricarya, the 
Ramarcana-candrika is an important source for the HBV. As exemplified by the 
first four chapters, the HBV cites verses of the Ramarcana-candrika many times 
anonymously or with some vague attribution."* The context also indicates that 
several citations from other texts are also taken from the Ramarcana-candrika 
rather than from those texts directly.!> Further, variant readings in the citation 
from Agastya-samhita at 1144-150 and 1.198 show that these sections of the 
text are taken second-hand from the Ramarcana-candrika, where these pas- 
sages occur in that same form, rather than directly from the Agastya-samhita. 

In other words, while the author of the HBV does cite and credit earlier 
Vaisnava texts, he purposefully obscures the extent of his indebtedness to 
them. The HBV is not unique in this, but rather follows a long history of textual 
reuse in Indian traditions.!® Still, it shows that the author is prepared to credit 
authors outside of his own sampradaya, but that he is also intent on creating 
something new. For example, while the HBv takes over numerous verses detail- 
ing the mahatmya or greatness of various rituals verbatim, it groups them in 


12 Barkhuis (1995), p. 78. 

13 Barkhuis (1995), p. 79. 

14 - HBV 2.22, 2.24, 2.30, 2.46—47, 3.92—94, 3.20, 3.236, 3.284, 3.287—289, 4.161, 4.300; many mss 
wrongly attribute some of these passages to the Gautamiya Tantra. 

15 + E.g., Sara-satigraha at HBV 1.75, Devy-agama at 1.85-86, Tapaniya-sruti at 1.151, Narada 
Tantra at 2.23, Sara-samgraha at 2.25, Rudra Yamala at 2.28, Tattva-sara at 2.31-33, 
2.243-244, Vasistha-samhita at 2.1.9-126 and in the commentary at 2.35, 2.40-41, and 
2.50-51, and Bahv-rca-parisistha at 4.162-165. 

16 Foran introduction, see Freschi (2015). 
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new and theologically important ways, generally beginning with innerworldly 
benefits and proceeding to liberation — and beyond.!” 

While the HBV thus shows a relative lack of sampradaya boundaries, it plays 
an important part in the creation of a separate Gaudiya sampradaya. This is 
also shown by the great number of manuscripts of the HBV found all over the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava heartlands and beyond. I have myself examined 127 manu- 
scripts of the text, to be compared for instance with the no more than 25 man- 
uscripts of Jiva Gosvami’s Bhakti-sandarbha listed by the Ncc.!8 

Apart from earlier Vaisnava texts, the HBV cites several Tantric texts, such as 
the Sdrada-tilaka, Prapanca-sara, Sammohana Tantra, Gautamtya, and Brhad- 
gautamtya Tantra. More important is a long list of puranic and dharma-sastric 
texts,!° generally cited second-hand from the sources above but not always, 
as the library of the Gosvamis contained many puranic texts on specific top- 
ics, particularly mahdatmyas.”° Theologically most authoritative, however, is 
the Bhagavata Purana, which is cited numerous times, the comments gen- 
erally following that of Sridhara.2! By the sixteenth century, the Bhagavata 
had already been consolidated as the pre-eminent source on Krsna bhakti in 
North India.?? 

In its catholic tendency, the HBV is followed by several other of the early 
texts of the Vindavana Gosvamis, who clearly desired to fit into a general com- 
munity of Krsna-devotees. For example, in his Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu (1.2.269, 
309), Rupa Gosvami equates his terms vaidhi- and raganuga-sadhana-bhakti 
with the terms maryada- and pusti-marga of the Vallabha-sampradaya, and 


17. Forexample, the verses describing the greatness of remembering the Lord in the morning 
(HBV 3.42-85) are grouped as follows: sarva-tirtha-snanadhikatvam (surpassing the bath- 
ing at all holy places), parama-sodhakatvam (supremely purifying), paponmilanatvam 
(uprooting sin), sarvapad-vimocakatvam (liberating from all misfortune), durvasanon- 
mulanatvam (uprooting bad tendencies), sarva-mangala-karitvam (causing all fortune), 
sarva-sat-karma-phaladatvam (awarding the fruit of all good deeds), kKarma-sadgunya- 
karitvam (effecting the excellence of deeds), sarva-karmadhikatvam (surpassing all deeds), 
sarva-bhayapaharitvam (removing all fear), moksa-pradatvam (bestowing liberation), 
bhagavat-prasadanam (propitiating the Lord), sri-vaikuntha-loka-prapakatvam (elevating 
to the Vaikuntha world), sarijpya-prapanam (leading to the sameness of form [with the 
Lord]), sri-bhagavad-vasi-karanam (subjugating the Lord), and svatah parama-phalatvam 
(being the highest result of its own accord). Most of the verses cited under these headings 
are taken from the Visnu-bhakti-candrodaya and Jaya-madhava-manasollasa, but they are 
not given in the same order in those books. 

18 — Dash (2007), pp. 165-166. 

19 _ De (1961), pp. 520-529. 

20 Sarma (2016), p. 70. 

21 ~~ Sukla (2010). 

22 For an excellent introduction to the Bhagavata, see Gupta and Valpey (2013). 
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in his drama Lalita-madhava (10.37), he prays for the benefit of all those who 
have taken up residence in the land of Mathura. Such a desire to co-operate 
with other Vaisnavas is hardly surprising at a time when there were still very 
few Bengali Vaisnavas in Vindavana. 

The same tendency, both when it comes to sources and other Vaisnava 
groups, also shows us that the Vraja area in the time of the Gosvamis was not 
really the “vacant, open field” that some hagiographic descriptions would have 
us believe.?3 Noting that the HBV cites 230 prior texts, Shrivatsa Goswami asks 
how the author could have had access to so many books in rural Vindavana, 
suggesting that “he carried the bulk of his reference library in his head” from 
South India.** As we have seen, most of the 230 texts are cited second-hand, 
but the author nevertheless did have access to a decent library of texts. A han- 
dlist from the library of the Radha-Damodara temple in Vindavana from 1597 
lists 505 manuscripts.25 This is probably more than what was available sixty 
years earlier, since many of the manuscripts are texts by the Gosvamis them- 
selves, but it does show that collecting and copying manuscripts was an impor- 
tant part of life in Vrndavana in the sixteenth century. This could hardly have 
been the case if Vrndavana had only been inhabited by lone ascetics living 
under trees. 


3 The Guru Should Preferably Be a brahmana 


In some ways, the HBV is a remarkably liberal text, such as when it gives ini- 
tiated women the authority to worship the Salagrama stone (5.448-459). In 
other cases, the text is trying to find a middle way between brahminical ortho- 
praxy and bhakti egalitarianism. One such case concerns the guru.?® Does the 
guru need to be a brahmana or not? 

Citing the Narada Pavicaratra,?’ the author of the HBV holds that gurus of 
different varnas can have disciples of the same or lower varnas. Still, he adds 
the following lines (HBV 1.51-55): 


And also: “But when there is a famous guru of the highest caste in one’s 
own land or somewhere else, those who desire virtue should not initiate. 


23 Rosen (1991a), p. 131. 

24 Goswami (2018), p. 344. 

25 Sarma (2016). 

26 ‘For an introduction to the guru in Gaudiya Vaisnavism, see Broo 20034. 
27 See Tripathi (1976). 
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One who does so anywhere in his presence is ruined; that person is 
ruined here and in the next world. Therefore one should act as the sastras 
enjoin. Ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras should not initiate in inverted order 
(pratiloma, i.e. should not initiate anyone from a higher varna).” 

And in the Padma Purana: “A brahmana who is the best of the great 
Bhagavatas is indeed the guru of humankind. Verily he is worshipable 
like Hari by all the worlds. But a non-Vaisnava who is born in a great fam- 
ily, initiated into all sacrifices, and a student of a thousand branches of 
knowledge can not be a guru.” 

Wise men call someone a Vaisnava who has taken Visnu-initiation and 
who is devoted to the worship of Visnu. Others are non-Vaisnavas.?® 


In other words, being a Vaisnava is more important than being a brahmana, 
but gurus should preferably be brahmanas. This seems to be reflected by the 
social reality of sixteenth-century Vrndavana, where five of the six Gosvamis 
were brahmanas, but Rupa and Sanatana Gosvamis considered their caste 
background compromised by having worked for a Muslim ruler in their youth 
and instead sent prospective disciples to Gopala Bhatta Gosvami of unim- 
peachable brahmana extraction (Prema-vildsa 58-59, 105). 

Nevertheless, by stressing Vaisnavism, the text leaves some room for non- 
brahmana gurus. In fact, just before the verse stressing that the guru must be 
a Vaisnava (1.54), some Bengali manuscripts of the text? add another verse 
attributed to the Padma Purana: 


Brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaigyas are the gurus of those born as sudras, 
but sudras that are devoted to the Lord are the gurus of these three.3° 


The manuscript history of the HBV, which I am researching at present, shows 
this verse to be a later interpolation (as it is only found in the Bengali recen- 
sion of the text), but one that clearly corresponds to a changing social reality, 


28) = HBV 151-55: kim ca — varnottame ‘tha ca gurau sati va visrute pi ca / sva-desato ‘tha van- 
yatra nedam karyam subharthina / vidyamane tu yah kuryat yatra tatra viparyayam / 
tasyehamutra-ndgah syat tasmac chastroktam dacaret / ksatra-vit-sudra-jatiyah prati- 
lomyam na diksayet. Padme ca — maha-bhagavata-srestho brahmano vai gurur nrnam 
sarvesam eva lokanam asau pujyo yatha harih / maha- kula -prasito ‘pi sarva-yajriesu 
diksitah / sahasra-sakhadhyayi ca na guruh sydd avaisnavah iti. Grhita -visnu -diksako 
visnu- puja -paro narah /vaisnavo ‘bhihito ‘bhijnair itaro ‘smad avaisnavah. 

29 ~=— E.g., Sanskrit College g089 and 9142; Tiibingen Ma 84. 

30 ~=—- Brahma-ksatriya-vaigyas ca guravah sudra-janmanam / sudras ca guravas tesam trayanam 
bhagavat-priyah. 
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with non-brahmana gurus of the next generation of Gaudiya Vaisnavas, such 
as Narottama Dasa, widely initiating across varna lines.*! 


4 Krsna or Visnu? 


The followers of Caitanya are called Gaudiya, Bengali, or Caitanya Vaisnavas, 
butin actual fact, they hardly ever worship Visnu, from which the word Vaisnava 
is derived, who is considered not the origin of Krsna and the other avataras, 
but rather a gunavatara form of Krsna, who is the avatarin or source of all the 
avataras.3? The HBV too refers to the doctrine that Krsna, and in particular 
Gopala Krsna of Vraja, is the avatarin (e.g., 1152). Nevertheless, Gopala Krsna 
is not the sole form of the divine addressed in the text. In the first chapter, 
the initiatory mantras that are given focus primarily on Krsna, but other man- 
tras described are directed to Visnu, Rama, and Narasimha (1.18-191), perhaps 
mirroring the influence of the Visnu-bhakti-candrodaya, Ramarcana-candrika, 
and Nrsimha-paricarya respectively. 

Similarly, when describing how to fashion an image for worship (murti), the 
text describes (18.118—312) the form of Krsna, but also Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, 
Narasimha, Trivikrama, Parasurama, Rama, Baladeva, Buddha, Kalki, Maha 
Visnu, Lokapala Visnu, Yogasvami Visnu, Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha, Samba, Nara and Narayana, Laksmi and Narayana, Purusottama, 
Vigvarupa, Laksmi, Garuda, and even Kamadeva. A similar list of forms of 
Krsna and Visnu is given also with respect to varieties of the Salagrama stone 
(5.313-429). 

Most of the above forms of Krsna or Visnu seem to have been incorporated 
out of a desire to make the book seem as complete as possible (even though 
the descriptions are much too brief to be of any real help in actually fashioning 
an image). Or, perhaps the HBV is simply emulating earlier texts, such as those 
we have discussed above, also perhaps with the desire to stress the importance 
of Krsna over Rama, Nrsimha, or Visnu. But there is a seeming omission here: 
there is no description of an image of Caitanya. This has already been noticed 
by De,?3 who thought that “Caitanya-worship does not appear to have been a 
creed with [the Vindavana Gosvamis]” and that the Vmdavana Gosvamis even 
opposed the deification of Caitanya. As Rembert Lutjeharms (forthcoming) 


31 — Sen (1917), pp. 428-429; Rosen (iggib), pp. 103-107. 
32 ~=See, e.g., De (1961), pp. 238-251. 
33 De (1961), p. 016. 
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points out, a close reading of the texts of the Gosvamis shows little support 
for this idea. 

As Lutjeharms points out elsewhere,34 scholars such as Biman Bihari 
Majumdar, Ramakanta Chakravarti, and Hitesranjan Sanyal held that there 
was a rift in the early Gaudiya community in regards to how to view Caitanya. 
The Vindavana Gosvamis worshipped Caitanya as a “means to an end’, while 
the Bengali devotees worshipped Caitanya as an “end in itself”. Lutjeharms 
shows such a dichotomy to be overly simplistic and not easy to fit into his- 
torical reality. Nevertheless, while Caitanya certainly is deified in the HBV, 
starting with the very first verse, in which the commentator brings out sev- 
eral meanings of the word caitanya-deva, finally arriving at our Caitanya as 
his own opinion (sva-mate), the HBV is certainly centred on Krsna rather than 
Caitanya. This is to be expected, as the explicit goal of the text, as we have 
seen, is to serve a diverse group of Vaisnavas in the Mathura region, not only 
the Bengali devotees. This is also borne out by the manuscript history of the 
text: in the late sixteenth-century Radha-Damodara library mentioned above, 
both of two manuscripts of the HBV were in devanagari letters, while the one 
manuscript of its commentary, which is exclusively Gaudiya Vaisnava, was in 
Bengali letters.35 


5 Krsna is Worshipped Alone 


In the HBV, Krsna is worshipped as Salagrama or as an icon (marti) in a tem- 
ple. The text provides elaborate information about how to fashion such an 
image (eighteenth chapter), installing it (nineteenth chapter) and construct- 
ing a temple for it (twentieth chapter). Nevertheless, while the dual images 
of Laksmi and Narayana are briefly mentioned (18.207-212), there is nothing 
about the joint worship of Radha and Krsna in this context. In fact, Radha is 
mentioned very rarely in the text, and their joint worship is mentioned only 
briefly in connection with the month of Karttika, suggesting that it is to be 
performed only at that time (16.195-197). 

Such a worship of Krsna on his own may seem strange within modern 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism where the joint worship of the divine pair (yugala) of 
Radha and Krsna is ubiquitous. Nevertheless, this has not always been the case. 
All the early images worshipped in the Vraja areas in the middle of the sixteenth 
century were images of Krsna alone, with the Radha images added towards 


34  Lutjeharms (2018), p. 103. 
35 Sarma (2016), p. 60. 
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the end of the sixteenth century or the beginning of the seventeenth.*¢ In fact, 
the Krsna image called “Madanagopala” or “Madanamohana” worshipped by 
Sanatana Gosvami is accompanied by Radha and Lalita on a side altar, but is 
nevertheless still worshipped alone on the central altar of his palatial temple 
in Karoli, Rajasthan, where he has resided since 1728.3” 


6 New and Old Festivals 


The yearly cycle of festival days is presented in the second half of the HBV 
(Chapters 14-16). A modern Gaudiya might be surprised by the fact that there 
is no Jhulana Yatra, Baladeva Purnima, Radhastami, Nityananda Trayodasi, 
Gaura Purnima, or even Holi. The reason appears to be that the HBV generally 
follows older compendia. This is particularly evident in the case of Ekadasi, the 
one day that gets the greatest space.3® Many of the puranic verses on Ekadasi 
cited in the HBV can be found already in Hemadri’s Catur-varga-cintamani of 
the thirteenth century, though they seem to have found their way into the HBV 
by way of the Vaisnava ritual compendia mentioned above rather than directly 
from Hemadri. Many Dvadasi festivals are described, though not nearly as 
many as in the Jaya-madhava-manasollasa, both connected with Visnu’s 
sleeping during the rainy period as well as with removal of faults in worship 
(Damanotsava and Pavitraropanotsava). 

The Damanotsava festival (14.328-853) is explicitly linked to the cult of 
Jagannatha in Puri and is in the HBV a versified adaptation of the correspond- 
ing section of the fifth chapter of the Nrsimha-paricarya (with small changes, 
such as changing simha in Nrsimha-paricarya 5.23 to krsna in HBV 14.344). 
Similarly, the section on the Rama Navami festival (HBV 14.241-302) is a sim- 
plified form of the version of the Ramarcana-candrika (pp. 134-146). What the 
HBV does in these cases, then, is take over material from older ritual compen- 
dia, sometimes giving them a more Krsna-centred form, rather than trying to 
mirror the social reality of Vraja in the sixteenth century. 

That does not mean that the HBV always follows the earlier texts. This is 
most evident in Chapter 16, wholly dedicated to the month of Karttika, which 
is much more elaborate than in any of the previous texts, even compared to 
the chapter on Karttika in the Visnu-bhakti-candrodaya (15). For example, 
while the Nrsimha-paricarya (7.39) gives instructions to worship the image 


36 See Lutjeharms’ Chapter 6 in this volume. 
37. Entwistle (1987), p. 185. 
38 See Dasa (2001). 
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of Damodara under a DhAatri tree on the full moon of Karttika, the HBV adds 
that he should be worshipped alongside Radha, who is never mentioned in 
the Nrsimha-paricarya. It is also in this connection that the HBV presents the 
very emotional Damodarastaka hymn (16.199-206) with a lengthy commen- 
tary, radically departing from the more sober tone of the earlier texts. Here 
the commentator brings in many ideas of bhakti-rasa, aesthetic rapture in 
devotion systematized in the slightly later Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu of Rupa 
Gosvami (1541). 


7 Conclusion 


In a provocative essay, Sumanta Banerjee has suggested that the Gosvamis of 
Vrndavana essentially hijacked the more egalitarian movement of Sri Caitanya 
to reintroduce brahminical dominance.*° Is not this what we see eminently 
demonstrated in the HBV? No. Firstly, the HBV is a normative text, a text 
describing the ideal devotional life of “saintly and rich householders’, as the 
author writes at the end of his book (20.366), not a text reflecting social reality. 
It is unlikely that anyone has ever followed all of the rules of the text. 

Secondly, in comparison with other contemporaneous ritual digests such as 
the Nityacara-pradipa of Narasimha Vajapeyi from Orissa, the HBV gives very 
little attention to brahmanas and issues of varndgrama. While it does cite a 
famous Visnu Purana verse on how only following varnagrama pleases Visnu 
(HBV 3.5), this is contradicted innumerable times in the text (e.g, 3.43, 3-52, 
3.63, 3.64, 3.71), and the verse is even dropped in many manuscripts. 

Thirdly, what evidence is there for a less brahminical, early phase of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism? In his Caitanya-cariter Upadana, Biman Bihari Majumdar man- 
aged to establish the caste for 340 of the approximately 500 disciples of Sri 
Caitanya mentioned in the earliest texts. Out of them 239, or 73 per cent, were 
brahmanas; most of the rest were vaidyas or kayasthas.™ There was no need for 
a brahminical takeover of this group; it was already as brahminical as anyone 
could have desired. 

What this brief overview of the topics of the HBV has shown us is that in 
general, in his project of presenting the perfect ritual life of the devotee, the 
author follows older ritual compendia rather than trying to codify the existing 
ritual practice of his time and place. This he does no doubt to situate the new 


39 For an introduction, see Haberman (2001). 
40 _ Banerjee (2002), pp. 86-87. 
41 O'Connell (2013), p. 135. 
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Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya within a North Indian brahminically acceptable 
Vaisnavism, where appealing to ancient authority is ancient practice itself. 

The HBV does not purport to represent any historical reality but is rather a 
normative ritual digest, attempting to paint its own Vaisnava ritualism as the 
timeless, eternal conduct of the virtuous (sad-dcara). Nevertheless, in choos- 
ing which texts to rely on and which to differ from, which rituals to empha- 
size and which to gloss over, its author does take his own temporal and local 
circumstances into account and, by so doing, he presents us with fascinating 
snippets of information about sixteenth-century Vindavana. 

While many forms of Visnu are celebrated in the HBV, unlike in most of the 
ritual digests that the author relies on, Gopala Krsna is in the HBV unques- 
tionably the supreme form of the divine. Nevertheless, unlike in later Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism, Krsna is still in the HBV worshipped alone, but his consort Radha 
finds a larger place in the text than she does in earlier ritual compendia. 
Sometimes the author seems to hesitate; he clearly deifies his teacher Caitanya, 
but he does not include any ritual worship of him. The author is similarly very 
careful to situate Gaudiya Vaisnava ritual practice between the boundaries of 
Brahminical orthopraxy, but he nevertheless elevates the initiated Vaisnava 
above brahmanas, paving the way for later Gaudiya Vaisnavas rethinking and 
questioning the very fabric of the varndsrama system. 

All of these ideas will be developed in later texts, but the HBV affords us a 
special privilege: seeing all of these new ideas embedded in old ones, as if they 
were diamonds set against gold. What could be more beautiful? 
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PART 2 


Building 


CHAPTER 3 


The Gaudiya Reimagining of Vraja as a 
Bimodal Domain 


Pilgrimage Place and Transcendent Space 


Barbara A. Holdrege 


The geographic region of Vraja (Hindi Braj) in North India is celebrated as 
the dhaman, abode, of Krsna, the land where he resided during his sojourn 
on earth in Dvapara Yuga. Vraja has been a major centre of pilgrimage since 
the sixteenth century and is represented as a mandala, or circle, formed by 
an encompassing pilgrimage circuit, the Vana-yatra (Hindi Ban-yatra), that 
encircles the entire region. The Vana-yatra was established in the sixteenth 
century and schematized as a circular journey through twelve forests that is 
eighty-four Arosgas, or approximately 168 miles, according to traditional cal- 
culations. This encompassing pilgrimage circuit comprises a diverse array 
of sites, including villages and towns, temples and wayside shrines, bathing 
places along the Yamuna River, and geographic features such as forests (vanas) 
and ponds (Aundas). During their circumambulation of the entire region of 
Vraja as part of the Vana-yatra, pilgrims may also traverse the three smaller 
pilgrimage circuits, or parikrama paths, that unfold from the major nodes of 
the encompassing circuit: the Mathura parikrama, Govardhana parikrama, 
and Vindavana parikrama. 

Prior to its establishment as a major centre of pilgrimage in the sixteenth 
century, Vraja existed primarily as a literary construction embedded in nar- 
ratives of the life of Krsna in brahmanical Sanskritic scriptures such as the 
Hari-vamésa (ca. second century CE), Visnu Purana (ca. fourth to fifth century 
cE), and Bhagavata Purana (ca. ninth to tenth century CE).! Among the ear- 
liest known religious authorities to perform pilgrimages in Vraja are Caitanya 
(1486-1533 CE), who inspired the establishment of the Gaudiya sampradaya, 
and Vallabha (1479-1531 CE), who founded the Vallabha sampradaya, or Pusti- 
marga. Caitanya and Vallabha subsequently directed their followers to carry 


1 For extended studies of Vraja as a literary construction and a major pilgrimage centre, see 
Entwistle (1987); Haberman (1994); Corcoran (1995). For a geospatial, multimedia digital vol- 
ume exploring the religiocultural spaces of Vraja-mandala, see Holdrege (forthcoming). 
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out the “reclamation” of Vraja. The process of reclamation involved identifying 
certain locations within the region of Vraja with specific events from Krsna’s 
youth that had been recorded in the Puranic narratives of his life. Having 
“rediscovered” the “lost” lila-sthalas where particular episodes of Krsna’s lila 
are held to have occurred, the leaders of the Gaudiya sampradaya, Pusti-marga, 
and other Vaisnava schools? then established temples and shrines to visibly 
mark these sites as tirthas, sacred sites. David Haberman, in his illuminating 
study of contemporary pilgrimage in Vraja, remarks regarding the process 
of reclamation: 


Whether the developments of the sixteenth century were a “reclamation” 
or amounted to a new creation, vast amounts of work went into the cul- 
tural construction of Braj. These developments can be viewed as a pro- 
cess of externalization: that is, in the sixteenth century a world that had 
existed primarily as an interior world, described in Vaishnava scriptures 
and realized in meditation, blossomed into an exterior world of material 
forms, and this culture was expressed physically. The sixteenth century 
was the time of a great “coming-out” party in which the material forms of 
Braj culture were “uncovered” and “revealed”. In this regard the activities 
of Braj in the sixteenth century provide us with a rare glimpse into a pro- 
cess whereby myth directly influences history.3 


The early Gaudiya authorities contributed in two significant ways to the dis- 
cursive and cultural reconstructions of Vraja in the sixteenth century. First, 
Caitanya and his followers — in particular, the six Gosvamis of Vrndavana and 
Narayana Bhatta — assumed critical roles in the cultural reclamation of Vraja, 
mapping the narratives of Krsna’s life in the Bhagavata Purana onto specific 
geographic locales and transforming Vraja from a mythic space into a pilgrim- 
age place interwoven with networks of tirthas identifying the sites of Krsna’s 


2 Among other Vaisnava schools that contributed to the development of Vraja, mention 
should be made of two local schools that were founded in the sixteenth century and are 
based in Vrndavana: the Radhavallabha sampradaya founded by the poet Hita Harivamsa 
and the Haridasi sampradaya inspired by the poet-musician Svami Haridasa. Members of 
the Nimbarka sampradaya were present in the Mathura area for over a century prior to the 
cultural transformations of the sixteenth century. 

3 Haberman (1994), p. 54. For a critical assessment of Vaisnava representations of the cultural 
transformation of Vraja in the sixteenth century as a process of “rediscovering” the “lost” sites 
of Krsna’s lila, see Vaudeville (1976). 
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playful exploits. Rupa Gosvami contributed to this process not only through 
his role in recovering and restoring the lost /ila-sthalas of Vraja but also through 
writing his own Mathura-mahatmya in which he reconfigures the form and 
content of a Puranic Mahdtmya to promulgate Gaudiya constructions of pil- 
grimage that reflect the mid-sixteenth-century transformations of the Vraja 
region in which he himself participated.5 The second major contribution of 
the early Gaudiya authorities is the analytical framework that they developed 
to support their discursive reimagining of Vraja as a bimodal domain that func- 
tions simultaneously as a geographic place in North India and as a transcendent 
space beyond the material space-time continuum. This analytical framework 
is elaborated by Rupa Gosvami (ca. 1470-1557 CE) and Jiva Gosvami (ca. 1516— 
1608 CE),® the principal architects of the Gaudiya theological edifice, in their 
most important works: Rupa’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu,’ Ujjvala-nila-mani, 
and Laghu-bhagavatamrta,® and Jiva’s six-volume Bhagavata-sandarbha® and 


4 For an analysis of the history and works of the six Gosvamis — Sanatana Gosvami, Rupa 
Gosvami, Gopala Bhatta Gosvami, Raghunathadasa Gosvami, Raghunatha Bhatta Gosvami, 
and Jiva Gosvami — see De (1961), pp. 111-165. For a brief overview of the contributions of the 
six Gosvamis to the reclamation and restoration of Vraja, see Holdrege (2015), pp. 233-235. 
For discussions of the life, works, and contributions of Narayana Bhatta, see Haberman 
(1994), pp. 55-63; Entwistle (1987), pp. 252-255. 

5 For an analysis of the discursive strategies that Rupa Gosvami deploys to reshape the tra- 
ditional Mahatmya genre and reconfigure the inherited traditions from various Puranic 
sources to accord with Gaudiya interests, see Holdrege (2015), pp. 236-248. 

6 All dates for the Gosvamis are tentative. For a discussion of the problems with ascertaining 
exact dates for the birth and death of Rupa Gosvami, see Delmonico (1990), pp. 279-280, 
285-286. For a discussion of the problems with determining the date of Jiva Gosvami'’s birth, 
see Brzezinski (2007), pp. 53-54. 

7 The Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu was completed in 1541 CE, according to Haberman (2003), 
p. xxxiii. The Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, “The Ocean of the Nectar of Bhakti-Rasa’, is divided 
into four quarters (vibhagas) — Eastern, Southern, Western, and Northern — each of which 
is subdivided into chapters called “waves” ((aharis). References in the notes to the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu indicate quarter (vibhaga), chapter (lahari), and verse(s). Among recent 
studies of Rupa Gosvami’s works, see Haberman (1988) and (2003); Delmonico (1990) and 
(1998); Holdrege (2015). 

8 References in the notes to the Laghu-bhagavatamrta indicate section (khanda), chapter 
(pariccheda), and verse(s). 

9g The Bhagavata-sandarbha was composed between 1555 and 1561 CE, according to 
Brzezinski (1992), p. 20. The Bhagavata-sandarbha is also called Sat-sandarbha, since it 
comprises six Sandarbhas: Tattva-sandarbha, Bhagavat-sandarbha, Paramatma-sandarbha, 
Krsna-sandarbha, Bhakti-sandarbha, and Priti-sandarbha. For brief overviews of the contents 
of the six Sandarbhas, see Gupta (2007), pp. 201-207; Dasa (2007), pp. 373-387. References 
in the notes to the Sandarbhas indicate section (anuccheda). Among recent studies of Jiva 
Gosvami’s works, see Brzezinski (1992) and (2007); Gupta (2007); Holdrege (2015). 
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Dig-darsgant-tika.!° The key elements of this framework are encapsulated 
and expanded on by Krsnadasa Kaviraja (ca. 1517-1620 CE), the Gosvamis’ 
acclaimed disciple, in his Bengali compendium Caitanya-caritamrta." 

The critical foundation of this Gaudiya analytical framework is provided by 
the categories of prakata lila, manifest lila, and aprakata lila, unmanifest lila, 
which Rupa introduces in the Laghu-bhagavatamrta and Jiva elaborates on in 
the Krsna-sandarbha. This distinction between prakata lila and aprakata lila 
allows Rupa and Jiva to (re)read the Bhagavata Purdna’s account of Krsna’s 
lila, divine play, on two levels corresponding to the earthly and transcos- 
mic planes. On the earthly plane, the Bhagavata’s account is read as a nar- 
rative of the manifest /ila that occurs in the material space-time continuum 
when Krsna descends to earth at the end of Dvapara Yuga in approximately 
3000 BCE. In the manifest /ila Krsna travels through time between three geo- 
graphic places on earth - the city of Mathura; the pastoral region designated 
as Vraja, Gokula, or Vrndavana;!? and the city of Dvaraka — and unfolds his play 
in a progressive sequence of events. On the transcosmic plane, the Bhagavata’s 
account is read as a narrative of the unmanifest //a that goes on eternally in 
the transcendent dhaman, abode, of Krsna as purna Bhagavan, the full and 
complete Godhead, which is beyond the material space-time continuum and 
even beyond the impersonal, formless Brahman. This transcendent dhaman — 
which is not named by Rupa but is called “Krsnaloka’” by Jiva, Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, and later Gaudiya authorities — is the centre of Gaudiya cosmogra- 
phy and is subdivided into three dhamans. The innermost dhaman is the 
transcendent Vraja-dhaman, variously called Goloka, Gokula, Vrndavana, or 
Goloka-Vrndavana, which has an earthly counterpart in the geographic region 


10 ~—- The Dig-darsani-tika is Jiva Gosvami's commentary on the sixty-two verses of the fifth 
chapter of the Brahma-samhita. 

11. ‘The Caitanya-caritamrta was most likely completed around 1615 CE and Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja died between 1615 and 1620, according to Dimock and Stewart (1999), pp. 31-32. 
References in the notes to the Caitanya-caritamyta indicate section (lila), chapter 
(pariccheda), and verse(s) and follow the numbering convention adopted in Dimock’s 
translation, Caitanya Caritamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, which is based on the Bengali edi- 
tion of the Caitanya-caritamrta edited by Radhagovinda Natha (3rd edition, 1948-1952). 
Among recent studies of Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya-caritamrta, see Dimock and 
Stewart (1999); Stewart (2010). 

12 Whereas the early Gaudiya authorities use the terms Vraja and Gokula interchange- 
ably to refer to the pastoral region that surrounds the city of Mathura, the leaders of the 
Pusti-marga began using the term Gokula from about 1570 on to designate a specific place 
near Mahavana where Vitthalanatha, the son of Vallabha, took up residence and estab- 
lished a series of temples. 

13. _‘- For an overview of Gaudiya cosmography as represented by Krsnadasa Kaviraja in the 
Caitanya-caritamrta, see Holdrege (2015), pp. 48-49. 
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of North India that is variously designated as Vraja, Gokula, or Vrndavana. The 
two outer dhamans of Krsnaloka are the transcendent domains of Mathura 
and Dvaraka, which have earthly counterparts in the cities of Mathura and 
Dvaraka. The various companions of Krsna who are the key characters in 
the Bhagavata Purana’s literary account of the divine drama in Vraja — his 
attendants; gopas, cowherd friends; foster parents, Nanda and Yasoda; and 
gopts, cowmaiden lovers — are ascribed the status of his eternal associates, 
parikaras or parsadas, eternally perfect beings who participate in his essential 
nature and engage with him eternally in the unmanifest //a in his transcen- 
dent dhaman, Krsnaloka. 

The Gaudiya re-visioning of Vraja-dhaman as not only a geographic place 
but also a transcendent space is a critical component of the Gaudiya dis- 
course of embodiment, which I have analysed at length elsewhere. One of 
the most striking claims of this discourse is its insistence that — contrary to 
the ontologies of competing philosophical schools that claim that the ultimate 
reality in its essential nature is formless — the highest aspect of the Godhead, 
Bhagavan, is not without form (nirakara) but rather is endowed with an abso- 
lute body, termed vigraha, that has distinctive bodily features and is at the 
same time nonmaterial (aprakrta), unmanifest (avyakta), eternal (nitya), and 
self-luminous (svaprakasa). The early Gaudiya authorities emphasize that 
Bhagavan’s vigraha, absolute body, like his svariipa, essential nature, consists 
of sat-cit-ananda, being, consciousness, and bliss.!5 Moreover, they assert the 
paradoxical notion that Bhagavan’s absolute body, in its svayam-rupa, essential 
form, is the two-armed (dvi-bhuja) form of Gopala Krsna, who is extolled in the 
tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana as descending to earth and carrying out 
his /da@ in the form of a gopa, cowherd boy, in the area of Vraja in North India. 
On the transcosmic plane, the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka-Vindavana, 
is represented as an extension of Krsna’s absolute body (vigraha) and as 
the form of Bhagavan (bhagavad-rupa). On the earthly plane, the terrestrial 
Vraja-dhaman is represented as the body (deha or vigraha) and essential form 


14 See Holdrege (2015). 

15 Thus the early Gaudiya authorities claim that in Bhagavan there is no distinction 
between body and essence, vigraha and svariipa, for the body (deha) and the posses- 
sor of the body (dehin) are nondifferent. Indeed, in the Gaudiya discourse of divine 
embodiment, the term svaripa is used at times to refer to Bhagavan’s essential nature 
and at other times to refer to his essential form, which in the final analysis are considered 
identical. See, for example, Laghu-bhagavatamrta 1.1.12-13; 1.5.341-342} 1.5.400; 1.5.402; 
1.5.423; Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 2.1.38; 2.1187; Krsna-sandarbha 93, 99, 104, 106, 150, 153; 
Caitanya-caritamrta 2.17.127-128; 2.6.150; 3.5.117-118, with sloka 5. 
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(svarupa) of Krsna and functions as what I term a dhama-avatara through 
which Krsna descends to earth and becomes embodied as a geographic place. 

My essay will provide an analysis of the arguments developed by Jiva in 
the Krsna-sandarbha and the Dig-darsani-tika, which build on the framework 
developed by Rupa in the Laghu-bhagavatamrta, to establish (1) the onto- 
logical status of the three transcendent dhamans that constitute Krsnaloka, 
(2) the relationship between the transcendent dhamans and their earthly coun- 
terparts, and (3) the special status of Vraja-dhaman as the supreme dhaman of 
Krsna that functions not only as his abode but also as an extension of his body 
on both the transcosmic and earthly planes. 


1 Ontology of the Dhamans: Geographic Place as Transcendent Space 


Building on the framework provided by Rupa, Jiva Gosvami develops a sus- 
tained ontology of the dhamans of Krsnaloka in the Krsna-sandarbha in 
which he seeks to clarify the relationship between the transcendent dhamans 
and their earthly counterparts and the process through which the dhamans 
become instantiated on earth during the prakata lila, manifest lila. He rep- 
resents Krsnaloka as the transcendent domain that exists independently 
(svatantrataya) above all other lokas (sarvopari-sthayitva), where Krsna 
engages eternally in his aprakata lila, unmanifest (ia, in his supreme status as 
purna Bhagavan. Jiva at times refers to Krsnaloka as “Mahavaikuntha” because 
it is not only beyond the phenomenal realm of prakrti (praparicika-loka) and 
beyond the impersonal, formless Brahman, but it is also beyond Paravyoman, 
the transcendent realm comprising the countless Vaikunthas that are the 
abodes of Krsna’s avataras and other partial manifestations. 

Jiva emphasizes that the three dhamans that constitute Krsnaloka — 
Goloka-Vindavana, Mathura, and Dvaraka — are distinguished by differences 
in Krsna’s manifestation (prakasa-bheda) and in the distinctive nature of his 
lila and of his parikaras, eternal associates (lila-parikara-bheda).” In Goloka- 
Vindavana Krsna displays his svayam-ripa, essential form, as Gopala Krsna 
and engages eternally with his parikaras, the gopas and gopis, in lila that is 
distinguished by mdadhurya, divine sweetness. In Mathura he appears in his 
ksatriya-bhava (royal mode) as Vasudeva, the son of Vasudeva and Devaki, and 
engages eternally with his parikaras, his relatives from the Yadava clan, in lila 
that is characterized by a mixture of madhurya and aisvarya, divine majesty. In 


16 ~—- Krsna-sandarbha 106, 107, 109. 
17. ~-Krsna-sandarbha 106. 
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Dvaraka he appears in his ksatriya-bhava as Vasudeva, the prince of the Yadava 
clan, and engages eternally with his parikaras, the Yadavas and his mahisis 
(queens), in ila that is distinguished by aisvarya.18 


11 As Above, So Below 
In his analysis of the three transcendent dhamans, Jiva uses the term prakasa- 
vigesa, “special manifestation’, to designate their earthly counterparts. The 
transcendent domain of Goloka-Vindavana has as its prakasa-vigesa the ter- 
restrial region that Jiva variously designates as Vraja, Vrndavana, or Gokula. 
The transcendent domains of Mathura and Dvaraka similarly have as their 
prakasa-visesas the earthly cities of Mathura and Dvaraka.!9 

Jiva advances a number of arguments to establish that in all three cases the 
transcendentdhamansand theirearthly counterparts are nondifferent (abheda) 
even though there is a certain difference in their manifestation (prakasa- 
bheda). First, he asserts that they are nondifferent because they are celebrated 
in the sastras with identical names (nadmans), forms (rupas), and qualities 
(gunas). Second, he maintains that the transcendent dhamans are extensions 
of Krsna’s vigraha, absolute body, and therefore, like the vigraha, they have the 
capacity to manifest themselves in more than one place simultaneously. 


Each of the dhamans has two forms, above and below (uparyadhas), 
according to the manner of manifestation (prakasa-matratva). Due to 
their nature as eternal abodes (nityadhisthanas) of Bhagavan that par- 
take of the nature of the vigraha, they are capable of manifesting in two 
places. Moreover, their identity [as two forms of a single dhaman] is eas- 
ily established by the fact that in the sastras they have the same names 
(namans), forms (rupas), and qualities (gunas). The manifestation of the 
one vigraha in many places is revealed in the Bhagavata: “How marvelous 
it is that the one [Lord] with one body (vapus) has married sixteen thou- 
sand women in separate houses simultaneously.” ... The identity of the 
two forms of Mathura, Dvaraka, and Vrndavana is thus established 
in the sdastras, even though there is a difference in their manifestation 
(prakaga-bheda).”° 


18 After providing an extended analysis of the dhamans of Krsna in Krsna-sandarbha 
106-116, Jiva Gosvami discusses Krsna’s parikaras and his unmanifest and manifest /ila in 
the remaining anucchedas of the Krsna-sandarbha. 

19  ~=©Krsna-sandarbha 106, 107, 116. 

20  Krsna-sandarbha 106, which includes a citation from Bhagavata Purana 10.69.2: tad evam 
tad-dhamnam upary-adhah prakaga-matratvenobhaya-vidhatvam prasaktam. Vastutas 
tu Sri-bhagavan-nityadhisthanatvena_ tac-chri-vigrahavad ubhayatra prakasavirodhat 
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As extensions of Krsna’s vigraha, the three transcendent dhamans — Goloka- 
Vindavana, Mathura, and Dvaraka — are represented by Jiva as partaking of 
the nature of the absolute body: they are made of sat-cit-ananda (sac-cid- 
dnanda-rupatva), they are eternal (nitya), and they are not part of the phe- 
nomenal realm of prakrti (prapancatita) and are therefore transmundane 
(alaukika). Moreover, Jiva argues that just as the vigraha maintains its imper- 
ishable absolute nature even when it appears on earth, the transcendent 
dhamans maintain their eternal, nonphenomenal nature even when they 
manifest their prakasa-visesas on earth. Although the transcendent dhamans 
may appear on earth and become immanent, they are not of the earth in that 
they are not composed of material elements (bhuta-maya).?! 

Jiva marshals prooftexts from a range of sastras, including the Gopala-tapant 
Upanisad, Bhagavata Purana, Padma Purana, and Varaha Purana, in order to 
substantiate his claim that the terrestrial region of Vrndavana and the earthly 
cities of Mathura and Dvaraka, as prakaga-visesas of the transcendent dhamans, 
are nonphenomenal (praparicatita), transmundane (alaukika), and eternal 
(nitya) domains where Krsna eternally (nityam) resides and engages in eternal 
play (nitya-vihara). In this context he argues that they are not temporary abodes 
where Krsna dwells for a delimited period while he engages in his prakata lila 
during his sojourn on earth, but rather they are the eternal abodes (nityaspadas) 
of Bhagavan where he is forever present (samnihita) even after he concludes 
his manifest /ia on earth. Moreover, Jiva maintains that Vrndavana, Mathura, 
and Dvaraka are not mere pilgrimage places (updsana-sthanas) where bhaktas 
can track Krsna’s footprints and worship in the temples and shrines that mark 
the sites where he once played in Dvapara Yuga. Rather, they are living abodes 
of the deity where even today maha-bhagavatas — realized bhaktas who are the 
foremost of Bhagavan’s devotees”? — can attain a direct visionary experience 
(saksat-kara) of the luminous effulgence of the transcendent dhamans and of 
Krsna eternally engaged in his aprakata lila. Jiva ultimately claims that these 
eternal abodes themselves eternally abide in Krsna as glorious manifestations 
of his essential form (svarupa-vibhutitva).73 


samana-guna-nama-ripatvenamnatatval laghavac caika-vidhatvam eva mantavyam. 
Ekasyaiva Sri-vigrahasya bahutra prakagaé |...| darsitah. Citram bataitad ekena vapusa 
yugapat prthak /grhesu dvy-asta-sahasram striya eka udavahat, ity adina. |...| Eka-vidhany 
eva Sri-mathuradini prakaga-bhedenaiva tubhaya-vidhatvenamnataniti sthitam. 

21 +Krsna-sandarbha 106. 

22  Jiva Gosvami discusses the distinguishing features of maha-bhagavatas in Bhakti- 
sandarbha 186, 188-189, 191-198. 

23 Krsna-sandarbha 106, 10-116, 153, 172. 
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1.2 Descent of the Dnamans 

As part of his exploration of the relationship between the transcendent 
dhamans and their immanent counterparts, Jiva seeks to clarify the process 
through which the dhamans, which in their essential nature are unmanifest 
transcendent domains, become instantiated on earth in particular geographic 
places that are their prakasa-visesas, special manifestations. The critical strat- 
egy that he uses to connect the transcendent and manifest aspects of the 
dhamans is to deploy the trope of descent (root t7 + ava): when Krsna descends 
from the transcosmic plane to the material realm in Dvapara Yuga in order to 
manifest his vigraha on earth and unfold his prakata lila, the three dhamans of 
Krsnaloka — Goloka-Vrndavana, Mathura, and Dvaraka — descend with him as 
extensions of his absolute body and the sites of the manifest /ila. 

Jiva argues that, as the domains of the aprakata lila that goes on eternally 
as self-referral play within Bhagavan, the three transcendent dhamans shine 
forth (root raj + vi) above the earth, but through the power of invisibility 
(antardhana-sakti) the dhamans do not touch (root sprs) the earth and cannot 
be perceived by ordinary material beings (prthivyadi-bhuta-maya). When the 
time arrives for Krsna, svayam Bhagavan, to descend and display his prakata 
lila on earth, then the dhamans descend (root t7 + ava) and touch (root sprs) 
the earth and become visible within the phenomenal world where they can 
be perceived by the material senses (praparicika-loka-gocara). For example, 
Jiva suggests that when the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka-Vrndavana, 
descends and becomes instantiated in the geographic area in North India 
known as Vrndavana, the luminous divine kadamba tree that shines forth in 
ten directions and blooms perpetually in the transcendent dhaman becomes 
visible to the material eye alongside the earthly kadamba trees that bloom 
in the forests of Vraja. When his dhamans descend, Krsna himself descends 
along with his parikaras, eternal associates, and through the mediation of the 
dhamans he thereby touches the earth.*4 

Jiva maintains that when Krsna withdraws his vigraha from the earth at the 
conclusion of his manifest /i/a, he does not leave the earth completely, for his 
three transcendent dhamans that constitute Krsnaloka — Goloka-Vrndavana, 
Mathura, and Dvaraka — continue to shine forth above the earth, and he 
himself continues to engage secretly (nigudham) in his lila, which although 


24 Krsna-sandarbha1o7, 106. In Krsna-sandarbha 107 Jiva Gosvami alludes to an unidentified 
passage from the Varaha Purana that he cites in Krsna-sandarbha 106, which describes 
the luminous kadamba tree that blooms twelve months a year and shines forth in ten 
directions. This passage from the Varaha Purana is also cited in Mathura-mahatmya of 
Rupa Gosvami 407-408. 
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unmanifest can be directly cognized (root drs) by maha-bhagavatas. Moreover, 
the sites where this direct cognition can be most easily attained are the geo- 
graphic places that are forever marked with the traces of Bhagavan’s footprints 
and are the immanent counterparts of the transcendent dhamans: Vindavana, 
the earthly Vraja, and the earthly cities of Mathura and Dvaraka. As I will dis- 
cuss in a later section, Jiva represents the earthly Vraja in particular as a kind 
of portal that opens onto the transcendent Vraja-dhaman.® 

In Jiva’s analysis the principal factor that distinguishes the transcendent 
dhamans and their prakasa-vigesas, special manifestations, is their relation- 
ship to the material space-time continuum. Jiva represents the transcendent 
dhamans, along with the aprakata lila that goes on eternally (nityam) in each 
dhaman, as beyond the finite boundaries of space and time. The aprakata lila 
‘4s unmixed (amigra) with the phenomenal world (praparicika-loka) and its 
objects, and its continuous flow is devoid of the divisions of time — beginning, 
middle, and end”.*6 In the aprakata lila, as represented by Jiva, Krsna remains 
simultaneously in the three transcendent dhamans that constitute three 
aspects of his singular oka, Krsnaloka, simultaneously engaging in the distinc- 
tive kinds of playful activities (vinoda) that characterize the unmanifest ila in 
each dhaman. For example, in Goloka-Vindavana he tends cows along with 
his parikaras, the gopas, while simultaneously in the transcendent domain 
of Mathura he meets in the great assembly (mahda-sabha) with his parikaras, 
the Yadavas.?’ 

When the transcendent dhamans descend and become instantiated on 
earth in particular geographic places, these prakaga-vigesas, along with the 
prakata lila that unfolds in each place, become embedded in the material 
space-time continuum. In contrast to the transcendent dhamans, which in 
their essential nature are free from all contact with the phenomenal world, the 
prakasa-visesas rest on the earth in three distinct geographic locales, and the 
prakata lila is therefore connected in certain ways with the objects of the phe- 
nomenal world. Moreover, whereas the transcendent dhamans exist beyond 
the limitations of time, the prakdsa-visesas are located within the material 
realm that is subject to the cycles of time, and therefore the prakata lila unfolds 
in a progressive sequence of events that has a beginning, middle, and end. For 
example, in the prakata lila Krsna appears to travel through time between the 
three earthly dhamans: he is born in Mathura as Vasudeva, the son of Vasudeva 


25 Krsna-sandarbha 153, 106, 116, 172. 

26  Krsna-sandarbha 153: tatraprakata [...] prapaticika-lokais tad-vastubhis camisra kalavad- 
adi-madhyavasana-pariccheda-rahita-sva-pravaha. 

27. Krsna-sandarbha153. 
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and Devaki; during his childhood and youth in Vraja as Gopala, when he is 
under the care of his foster parents Nanda and Yasoda, he plays with the gopas 
and gopis in the groves of Vindavana; he then assumes his ksatriya-bhava as 
Vasudeva and returns to Mathura to slay his evil uncle Kamsa; in the last phase 
of his manifest ila he establishes his kingdom in Dvaraka and carries out his 
duties as the prince of the Yadava clan; and, finally, he concludes his /da on 
earth and returns to Krsnaloka. 


The prakata lila, like the vigraha, is free from the boundaries of time 
and so on, but through the inherent impulse of the svarupa-sakti of 
Bhagavan it has a beginning and an end, consists of a mixture of phe- 
nomenal and nonphenomenal objects, and is characterized by [events 
such as| his birth.?8 


2 Vraja-Dhaman as the Supreme Dhaman 


In the Laghu-bhagavatamrta Rupa Gosvami celebrates Vraja-dhaman, in 
both its transcendent and immanent forms, as the supreme dhaman, for its 
sweetness (mddhurya) surpasses that of the other two dhamans, Mathura 
and Dvaraka: “His [Krsna’s] fourfold sweetness only manifests in Vraja: sweet- 
ness of his majesty (aisvarya), sweetness of his play (krida), sweetness of his 
flute (venu), and sweetness of his body (vigraha).”29 Among these four dis- 
tinguishing features, two are of particular importance in Rupa’s analysis: the 


28  Krsna-sandarbha 153: prakata-rupa tu sri-vigrahavat kaladibhir aparicchedyaiva sati 
bhagavad-icchatmaka-svariipa-saktyaiva labdharambha-samapana prapaticikapraparicika- 
loka-vastu-samwalita tadiya-janmadi-laksana. 

In Gaudiya theology Bhagavan is represented as saktimat, the possessor of innumer- 
able saktis, energies or powers. The three principal types of Sakti are the svariipa-sakti, 
maya-sakti, and jiva-sakti. The svartipa-sakti operates on the transcosmic level as the gakti 
that is intrinsic (antar-anga) to Bhagavan’s essential nature (svaruipa), comprising three 
aspects: samdhini-sakti, the power of sat, being; samvit-sakti, the power of cit, conscious- 
ness; and Aladini-sakti, the power of ananda, bliss. The maya-sakti operates on the macro- 
cosmic level as the Sakti that is extrinsic (bahir-anga) to Bhagavan’s essential nature and 
that is responsible for manifesting and regulating the material realm of prakrti and for 
subjecting jivas, individual living beings, to the bondage of samsara, the cycle of birth and 
death. The jtva-Sakti operates on the microcosmic level as the intermediary (tatastha, lit- 
erally, “standing on the border”) sakti that constitutes jivas as, on the one hand, an amsa, 
or part, of Bhagavan in the svartuipa-sakti and, on the other hand, subject to the binding 
influence of the maya-sakti. 

29  Laghu-bhagavatamrta1.5.526: caturdha madhuri tasya vraja eva virajate / aisvarya-kridayor 
venos tatha sri-vigrahasya ca. 
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unsurpassed sweetness of Krsna’s youthful cowherd form (gopa-rupa), which 
is the svayam-rupa of his vigraha, absolute body, that he displays only in Vraja; 
and the unsurpassed sweetness of Krsna’s play (Arida) in his lila with the gopas 
and gopis of Vraja, culminating in his ecstatic rdsa-lila, circle dance, with 
the gopis.3° 

Jiva Gosvami follows Rupa’s lead in extolling the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, 
Goloka-Vrndavana, as Krsna’s supreme dhaman, which is above all other 
lokas (sarvopari), including not only the countless Vaikunthas that constitute 
Paravyoman but also the other two dhamans that form part of Krsnaloka, 
Mathura and Dvaraka. In the course of his analysis, Jiva highlights three char- 
acteristics that distinguish Goloka-Vrndavana as the quintessential dhaman of 
Bhagavan, two of which resonate with Rupa’s characterization of the distin- 
guishing features of Vraja-dhaman. First, it is in Goloka-Vrndavana alone that 
Bhagavan displays the svayam-rupa of his vigraha, the two-armed cowherd 
form of Gopala Krsna.3! Second, it is in Goloka-Vrndavana alone that Krsna 
engages in /ila that is characterized by pure sweetness (madhurya) and passion 
(raga) and unfolds his rahasya-lila, the most recondite of lilas, in which he rev- 
els eternally in self-referral play with the gopis, his eternal associates who are 
ascribed the highest ontological status as expressions of his h/adini-sakti, the 
blissful aspect of the svaruipa-sakti.* Finally, it is in Goloka-Vindavana alone 
that pure ragatmika-bhakti is found in which the eternally perfect associates 
of Krsna are spontaneously absorbed in passionate, all-consuming love (raga) 
for him. It is by emulating these eternally perfect ragatmika bhaktas that 
sadhakas, through engaging in the advanced form of Gaudiya sadhana-bhakti 


Rupa Gosvami elaborates on each of these four aspects of Krsna’s sweetness in Vraja 
in Laghu-bhagavatamrta 1.5.526-540. 

30 ~©=—- Laghu-bhagavatamrta 1.5.520-525} 1.5.538—540; 1.5.530-531. For a brief overview of Rupa 
Gosvami’s arguments concerning the svayam-rupa of Krsna’s absolute body, see Holdrege 
(2015), pp. 36-37. 

31 ~~ Krsna-sandarbha 106, 114. For Jiva Gosvami’s arguments regarding the svayam-ripa of 
Krsna’s vigraha, see Krsna-sandarbha 82, 93-106. For a brief overview of these arguments, 
see Holdrege (2015), pp. 36-39. 

32  Bhakti-sandarbha 338. As discussed in n. 28, the hladini-sakti is the power of dnanda, 
bliss, that is one of the three aspects of Krsna’s svariipa-sakti. Jiva Gosvami interprets the 
love-play between Krsna and the gopis that is portrayed in the rasa-paricadhyayi, chap- 
ters 29 to 33 of the tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana, in terms of the inner dynamics 
of the Godhead as self-referral play within Bhagavan in which he revels eternally with 
the blissful impulses of his own nature in the unmanifest /i/@ in Goloka-Vrndavana. For a 
translation and study of the rdsa-paricadhyayi, see Schweig (2005), which draws on the 
works of Rupa Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami, and Krsnadasa Kaviraja, as well as later Gaudiya 
commentators such as Visvanatha Cakravarti (seventeenth to eighteenth century CE). See 
also Coleman (2010). 
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known as raganuga-bhakti, can attain the highest state of realization in which 
they reclaim their distinctive roles in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman as eter- 
nal participants in Krsna’s lila.33 


2 From Loka of Cows to Dhama-Avatara 
In reflecting on the nature of the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka- 
Vindavana, in the Krsna-sandarbha, Jiva intermingles abstract metaphysical 
terminology and categories with concrete pastoral language and imagery. On 
the one hand, he represents Goloka-Vindavana as a transcendent domain 
that is inherent in Krsna’s essential nature as part of the svartipa-sakti and is 
an extension of his vigraha, absolute body, and he asserts even further that 
Goloka-Vrndavana is the form of Bhagavan (bhagavad-rupa) and is ultimately 
identical with his body (deha). He thus ascribes to Goloka-Vindavana the 
attributes of the absolute body: it is nonmaterial (aprakrta) and consists of 
being, consciousness, and bliss (sac-cid-ananda-rupa); it is a mass of knowl- 
edge (vijfiana-ghana) and blazing splendour (tejo-maya); and it is all-pervad- 
ing (sarva-gata), nonchanging (avyaya), imperishable (aksara), and eternal 
(nitya or sanatana). On the other hand, he represents Goloka-Vindavana in 
concrete terms as a lush bucolic paradise abounding in verdant forests, groves, 
and meadows nourished by crystalline streams, ponds, and waterfalls, and 
filled with fragrant flowers, nectar-filled fruits, grazing cows, multicoloured 
birds, and buzzing bees. In a synthesis that overcomes the apparent antithesis 
between these two representational modes, Jiva invests this pastoral paradise 
with the status of a transcendent realm (parama pada) resplendent with non- 
material forms made of suddha-sattva, pure luminous being, that cannot be 
perceived with the material senses (prakrtendriyas) but can be directly cog- 
nized by maha-bhagavatas whose nonmaterial senses (aprakrtendriyas) are 
activated.34 

Goloka-Vindavana is considered the transcendent prototype that is rep- 
licated on the material plane in Vrndavana, the earthly Vraja-dhaman, and 
thus the transcendent prototype and its immanent counterpart are repre- 
sented as structurally reduplicative of one another. Both the transcendent 
Goloka-Vindavana and the earthly Vraja are replete with cows and forests, 
but the transcendent dhaman, as the “loka of cows” (go-loka) and the “loka 
of trees” (vana-loka), is full of wish-fulfilling cows whose flow of milk is never 


33 ~~ Bhakti-sandarbha 325. Regarding the two forms of devotional discipline that constitute 
the regimen of sadhana-bhakti — vaidhi-bhakti and raganuga-bhakti — see n. 49. 

34  Krsna-sandarbha 106, 108, 116, 172. See also Jiva Gosvami's description of Krsna’s transcen- 
dent abode (parama pada) filled with nonmaterial objects in Bhakti-sandarbha 198. 
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ending and wish-fulfilling trees whose flowers are perpetually in bloom. Both 
the transcendent Goloka-Vindavana and the earthly Vraja are marked by dis- 
tinguishing features such as the Yamuna River and Mount Govardhana, but 
the transcendent Yamuna flows with the nectar of immortality (amrta) and 
its banks are paved with gems, and the transcendent Govardhana is likewise 
composed of precious minerals and gems and its waterfalls flow with ambro- 
sial nectar (amrta). Jiva invokes the following passage from the Brhad-vamana 
Purana to encapsulate his vision of the transcendent Vraja-dhaman: 


If a boon is to be bestowed upon us, show to us that form made of bliss 
(adnanda-rupa) that was known by the sages of old (pura-vids). Having 
heard this [request], he [Krsna] showed them his own loka beyond (para) 
prakrti, which is imperishable (aksara), nonchanging (avyaya), and made 
entirely of bliss (ananda-matra) known only by direct experience (anu- 
bhava). In that [loka] there is a forest named Vrndavana, which abounds 
with wish-fulfilling trees and charming bowers and bestows happiness 
(sukha) in every season. In that [loka] there is a glorious [mountain] 
named Govardhana, which is composed of precious minerals and gems 
and is filled with splendid waterfalls and caves and with hosts of beauti- 
ful birds. In that [/oka] is the Kalindi [Yamuna], the best of rivers, whose 
waters are pure nectar and are filled with swans, lotuses, and so on and 
whose banks are inlaid with gems. In that [loka] Acyuta [Krsna] eternally 
(Sasvat) remains in his youthful form (kigordakrti) in the midst of a multi- 
tude of gopis intoxicated with the rasa of the rasa-[lila].°° 


Jiva emphasizes the ways in which the transcendent dhaman of Goloka- 
Vrndavana interpenetrates its terrestrial counterpart so that Vrndavana, the 


35 Krsna-sandarbha 106, citing an unidentified passage from the Brhad-vamana Purana: 
ananda-ripam iti yad vidanti hi puravidah / tad-rupam dargyasmakam yadi deyo varo hi 
nah / srutvaitad darsayamasa sva-lokam prakrteh param / kevalanubhavananda-matram 
aksaram avyayam /yatra vrndavanam nama vanam kama-dughair drumaih /manorama- 
nikurijadhyam sarvartu-sukha-samyutam /yatra govardhano nama sunirjhara-dart-yutah / 
ratna-dhatu-mayah sriman supaksi-gana-sankulah /yatra nirmala-paniya kalindi saritam 
vara /ratna-baddhobhaya-tata hamsa-padmadi-sankula / §asvad rasa-rasonmattam yatra 
gopi-kadambakam / tat-kadambaka-madhyasthah kisorakrtir acyutah. 

The Brhad-vamana Purana, which is cited by Jiva Gosvami in the Krsna-sandarbha 
and Dig-darsani-tika as well as by Rapa Gosvami in the Laghu-bhagavatamrta and Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu, is no longer extant. As noted by Ludo Rocher (1986, pp. 239, 241), the 
Brhad-vamana Purana may be the second part of the extant Vamana Purana that was 
subsequently lost, or it may be a separate Vaisnava work that was concerned with the 
playful exploits of Gopala Krsna in Vrndavana. 
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earthly Vraja-dhaman, partakes of the nature of its transcendent prototype. 
In this context Jiva invokes the following passage from the Brhad-gautamiya 
Tantra, in which Krsna declares: 


This delightful Vrndavana is my only dhaman. Those who reside here 
in my abode (dhisnya) — whether cows, birds, trees, insects, humans, 
or gods — attain my abode (dlaya) at death. Those cowmaidens who 
reside here in my abode (d/aya) are eternally (nityam) connected with 
me and are devoted to serving me. This forest [Vmdavana], measuring 
five yojanas [approximately forty miles], is my body (deha-rupaka). This 
Kalindi [Yamuna], which flows with transcendent nectar (paramamrta), 
is called the susumna, the central channel [of my body]. The gods and 
other beings exist here in subtle forms (siuksma-rupatas). And I, who 
embody all the gods (sarva-deva-maya), never leave this forest, although 
my appearance (avirbhava) in and disappearance (tirobhava) from this 
place occur yuga after yuga. This delightful abode consisting of blazing 
splendour (tejo-maya) cannot be seen (adrgya) with the material eye 
(carma-caksus).°6 


Jiva cites this passage as an illustration of the nonphenomenal nature 
(prapancatitatva) of the earthly Vindavana, which he argues is nondiffer- 
ent (abheda) from the transcendent Goloka-Vindavana even though there 
is a certain difference in the manner in which it manifests (prakasa-bheda). 
While the earthly Vrndavana, as a prakasa-vigesa, special manifestation of 
Goloka-Vrndavana, can be perceived with the material senses, the transcen- 
dent Goloka-Vindavana is unmanifest and not visible (adrsya) to the mate- 
rial eye (carma-caksus). As discussed earlier, Jiva maintains that in Dvapara 
Yuga when Krsna descends to earth and manifests his vigraha in the form of a 


36 = Krsna-sandarbha 106, citing an unidentified passage from the Brhad-gautamiya Tantra 
that Jiva Gosvami also cites in his Dig-darsani-tika on Brahma-samhita 5.43: idam 
yrndavanam ramyam mama dhamaiva kevalam | atra ye pasavah paksi-vrksa kita 
naramarah / ye vasanti mamadhisnye mrta yanti mamalayam / atra ya gopa-kanyas ca 
nivasanti mamalaye / yoginyas ta maya nityam mama seva-parayanah / parica-yojanam 
evasti vanam me deha-riipakam / kalindtyam susumnakhya paramamrta-vahini / atra 
devas ca bhitani vartante suksma-rupatah / sarva-deva-mayas caham na tyajami vanam 
kvacit / avirbhavas tirobhavo bhaven me'ra yuge yuge / tejo-mayam idam ramyam adrgyam 
carma-caksusa. 

A variant of this passage is also cited in Mathura-mahatmya of Ripa Gosvami 385-388, 
where it is also attributed to the Brhad-gautamtya Tantra. Both of the passages cited by 
Jiva and Rupa are variants of Padma Purana (Venkatesvara Press edition) Patala 75.8-13, 
which forms part of the Vrndavana-mahatmya. 
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cowherd boy, the transcendent dhaman descends with him and becomes visi- 
ble in the phenomenal world (praparicika-loka) for the duration of his prakata 
lila. At the conclusion of the prakata lila, he withdraws his vigraha and his 
transcendent dhaman from visible manifestation. However, the blazing splen- 
dour (tejas) of the transcendent Goloka-Vrndavana continues to shine forth 
above the earthly Vrndavana, interpenetrating its visible counterpart with its 
invisible presence — and although not accessible to the material senses, it can 
be directly cognized by maha-bhagavatas. 

Immediately after invoking the Brhad-gautamtya Tantra’s portrayal of 
Vrndavana, Jiva comments that “even today maha-bhagavatas have had a direct 
visionary experience (root kr + saksat) of the divine (divya) kadamba, asoka, 
and other trees and objects in the transmundane (alaukika), eternal (nitya) 
dhaman of Bhagavan’.3” He then invokes an unidentified passage from the 
Varaha Purana that describes a “great wonder” (mahad ascarya) on the eastern 
shore of Kaliya-hrada: a luminous kadamba tree that sends forth its dazzling 
light in ten directions and blossoms perpetually throughout the twelve months 
of the year. He subsequently cites a second passage that describes another 
“wonder” (ascarya) in Vindavana on the northern shore of Brahma-kunda: a 
radiant asoka tree that is made of white light and suddenly bursts into bloom 
at the exact same time each spring.3® 

Jiva’s analysis suggests that “even today” maha-bhagavatas can directly cog- 
nize the luminous nonmaterial forms of Goloka-Vrndavana shining forth like a 
golden veil over the terrestrial landscape and intermingling with the mundane 
forms of Vindavana. In the forest of Vrndavana filled with kadambatrees, acacia 
trees, banyan trees, lotuses, and other forms of vegetation, maha-bhagavatas 
cognize the divine (divya) kadamba and asoka trees made of pure luminous 
being (suddha-sattva) that shine forth there. Intermingling with the waters 
of the earthly Yamuna that flow through the groves of Vindavana, they cog- 
nize the luminous ambrosial nectar (amrta) of the transcendent Yamuna that 
conveys immortality. Throughout the landscape of Vraja maha-bhagavatas 
discern the footprints of Krsna that mark the sites of his appearance (avir- 
bhava) and disappearance (tirobhava), but beyond these traces they cognize 
the abiding presence of Krsna embodied in the geographic place itself. Even 
though his vigraha in the form of a cowherd boy appears in Dvapara Yuga and 


37. -Krsna-sandarbha 106; cf. 107, 16, 172; Dig-darsani-tika on Brahma-samhita 5.43: tadrg- 
alaukika-rupatva-bhagavan-nitya-dhamatve tu divya-kadambasokadi-vrksadayo ‘py 
adyapi maha-bhagavataih saksat kriyante. 

38 Krsna-sandarbha 106, citing two unidentified passages from the Varaha Purana. These 
two passages are also cited in Mathura-mahatmya of Rupa Gosvami 407-408 and 
400-402. 
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then disappears, his body (deha-rupaka) in the form of a geographic place — 
Vindavana, the earthly Vraja-dhaman — remains.®9 

As I have discussed elsewhere in my extended study of the Gaudiya dis- 
course of embodiment, this discourse includes a number of what I term 
“mesocosmic” modes of divine embodiment that mediate between the trans- 
cosmic absolute body and the microcosmic human body by serving as con- 
crete means through which human beings can access, encounter, engage, and 
experience the concentrated presence of the Godhead in localized forms on 
the gross material plane. Three of these mesocosmic forms of Krsna are char- 
acterized by the early Gaudiya authorities as a special category of avataras: 
grantha-avatara, Krsna’s avatara in the form of a scriptural text, the Bhagavata 
Purdna; nama-avataras, Krsna’s avataras in the form of names, ndmans; and 
arca-avataras, Krsna’s avataras in the form of ritual images, arcas or murtis.4° 
I would suggest that the earthly Vraja-dhaman similarly functions as what 
I term a dhama-avatara — even though, to my knowledge, the term itself is not 
used by Jiva or other Gaudiya authorities — in that, like the other mesocos- 
mic avataras, it is represented as a form through which Krsna descends to the 
material realm and that he “leaves behind” on earth as an enduring mode of 
divine embodiment — in this case, a geographic place — that human beings can 
access and engage over time. 


2.2 The Immanent as the Portal to the Transcendent 
When Goloka-Vindavana, the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, descends to earth 
and becomes instantiated in Vindavana in the geographic area of Vraja, it 
becomes immanent while at the same time maintaining its transcendent sta- 
tus as an unmanifest dhaman beyond the earth. Therefore, Jiva suggests, during 
the period of the prakata lila when Krsna manifests Vraja-dhaman in the mate- 
rial realm, the earthly Vrndavana, as the immanent counterpart, functions as a 
kind of portal that opens onto its transcendent prototype, Goloka-Vindavana. 
In order to establish Vindavana’s function as a portal through which the 
transcendent Goloka-Vrndavana can be accessed, Jiva invokes and comments 
on the following passage from the Bhagavata Purana (10.28.11-17). Jiva’s com- 
mentaries on this passage in the Krsna-sandarbha and the Dig-darsani-tika 
emphasize how during the prakata lila Krsna bestowed upon the gopasa vision- 
ary experience, or dargana, of his transcendent dhaman in Goloka-Vrndavana, 
and he did so by taking them to a particular locale in the earthly Vindavana 
called Brahma-hrada. 


39 See Krsna-sandarbha 106, 172; Dig-dargant-tika on Brahma-samhita 5.43. 
40 See Holdrege (2015), pp. 76-79, 95—-97- 
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Thinking him [Krsna] to be the Lord, Isvara, the gopas thought with 
eager minds, “Perhaps the supreme Lord would take us to his own abode 
(sva-gati) that is imperceptible.” The all-seeing Bhagavan, having sponta- 
neously discerned his own people’s [thoughts], graciously pondered with 
a view to fulfilling their desire, “Because of ignorance, desire, and karma, 
people (jana) are wandering in this world through higher and lower 
states and do not know their own destination (svam gati).’ Reflecting in 
this way, Hari, the most merciful Bhagavan, revealed to the gopas his own 
loka (sva loka) beyond tamas — that which is the effulgence of Brahman, 
which is limitless (ananta), eternal (sandtana) truth (satya) and knowl- 
edge (jriana), and which sages see (root drs) when established in sam- 
adhi beyond the gunas. Brought by Krsna to Brahma-hrada, immersed in 
it, and then lifted out, they [the gopas] saw (root drs) the loka of Brahman 
where Akrara had previously attained [a vision]. Having seen that [loka] 
as well as Krsna being glorified there by the Vedas, Nanda and the other 
gopas were exhilarated with supreme bliss (paramananda) and were 
greatly amazed.*! 


In his commentaries on this Bhagavata passage in the Krsna-sandarbha 
and the Dig-darsani-tika, Jiva provides an innovative interpretation that goes 
beyond the plain sense of the passage, utilizing it as a prooftext to establish 
three points that are critical to the Gaudiya project: (1) The /oka that Krsna 
revealed to the gopas during the prakata lila in the earthly Vrndavana was 
Goloka-Vindavana, the transcendent dhaman beyond the material realm 
of prakrti where Krsna resides eternally as Bhagavan, the supreme personal 
Godhead in the form of a cowherd boy. (2) This transcendent dhaman of 
Bhagavan can be accessed through becoming immersed in Brahma-hrada, 
which Jiva interprets in two different senses: immersion in the pool of Brahman 
by becoming established through meditation in the state of samadhi beyond 
the gunas of prakrti, and immersion in the waters of Akrira-tirtha, a particular 


41  Krsna-sandarbha u6, citing Bhagavata Purana 10.28.u-17; cf. Dig-darsani-tika on Brahma- 
samhitad 5.5: te cautsukya-dhiyo rajan matva gopas tam itsvaram / api nah svagatim 
suksmam updadhasyad adhisvaram / iti svanam sa bhagavan vijfiayakhila-drk svayam / 
sankalpa-siddhaye tesam krpayaitad acintayat / jano vai loka etasminn avidya-kama- 
karmabhih / uccavacasu gatisu na veda svam gatim bhraman / iti saricintya bhagavan 
maha-karuniko harih / dargayamdasa lokam svam gopanam tamasah param / satyam 
jrianam anantam yad brahma-jyotih sanatanam / yad dhi pagyanti munayo gunapaye 
samahitah / te tu brahma-hradam nita magnah krsnena coddhrtah / dadrsur brahmano 
lokam yatrakriro ‘dhyagat pura / nandddayas tu tam drstva paramananda-nirvrtah / 
krsnam ca tatra cchandobhih stityamanam suvismitah. 
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locale in the earthly Vrndavana. (3) The gopas to whom Krsna revealed his 
transcendent dhaman during the prakata lila in the terrestrial Vindavana are 
part of Krsna’s retinue of parikaras, eternal associates, with whom he revels 
perpetually in the aprakata lila in Goloka-Vindavana. I will analyse briefly the 
hermeneutical strategies that Jiva uses to establish each of these points. 

Jiva’s first concern is to establish that the loka that Krsna revealed to the 
gopas was Goloka-Vrndavana, and in this context he interprets the Bhagavata’s 
description of Krsna’s loka in terms that accord with Gaudiya representations 
of the transcendent dhaman of Bhagavan. He interprets the Bhagavata’s 
statement that Krsna “revealed to the gopas (gopanam) his own loka (svam 
lokam) beyond tamas” (10.28.14) to mean that he revealed his own loka to be 
the loka of the gopas (gopanam svam lokam), Goloka.*? He glosses “they saw 
(root drs) the loka of Brahman’ (10.28.16) as “they saw that loka called Goloka 
which is the abode of Krsna, who is the supreme Brahman in the shape of a 
human being (narakrti-para-brahman)’.*’ Jiva’s gloss accomplishes a critical 
Gaudiya objective by establishing that the term Brahman in the phrase “loka 
of Brahman” does not refer to the impersonal, formless Brahman but rather 
to Bhagavan, the supreme personal Godhead “in the shape of a human being’, 
whose abode, Goloka, is beyond the impersonal Brahman. Jiva comments fur- 
ther that Goloka is described as “beyond tamas’” (10.28.14) because it is beyond 
the three gunas — sattva, rajas, and tamas — that constitute the material realm 
of prakrti and is not manifested in the phenomenal world (praparicanabhi- 
vyaktatva). In commenting on the Bhagavata’s description of Krsna’s loka as 
‘limitless (ananta), eternal (sanatana) truth (satya) and knowledge (jriana)” 
(10.28.15), Jiva understands satya and jfiana as alluding to sat and cit, respec- 
tively, which together with ananda constitute Goloka’s essential nature as 
described in Gaudiya theology: sac-cid-ananda-rupa.“ 

Jiva’s second concern is to establish the means through which Krsna’s 
transcendent dhaman can be accessed. The Bhagavata itself explicitly men- 
tions the role of meditation in accessing Krsna’s loka, which is represented as 
the transcendent reality that “sages see (root drs) when established in samadhi 
beyond the gunas” (10.28.15). In his commentary on this verse, Jiva maintains 
that Krsna revealed to the gopas this same transcendent reality by manifest- 
ing a special mode of his svaruipa-sakti (svarupa-sakti-vrtti-visesa) during the 
prakata lila.4° In commenting on the Bhagavata’s statement that the gopas 


42 Krsna-sandarbha 16; Dig-darsani-tika on Brahma-samhita 5.5. 

43 Krsna-sandarbha u6: narakrti-para-brahmanah sri-krsnasya lokam golokakhyam dadrsuh. 
44 Krsna-sandarbha 116; Dig-darsani-tika on Brahma-samhita 5.5. 

45  Krsna-sandarbha u6; cf. Dig-darsani-tika on Brahma-samhita 5.5. 
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were “brought by Krsna to Brahma-hrada, immersed in it, and then lifted out” 
and thereby “saw (root drs) the /oka of Brahman where Akrura had previously 
attained [a vision]” (10.28.16), Jiva suggests that immersion in Brahma-hrada 
should not be interpreted as simply a state of meditative absorption in which 
the gopas were immersed internally in the pool of Brahman where, like the ear- 
lier sages, they cognized Krsna’s transcendent abode beyond the gunas. Rather, 
he claims that this transcendent state of consciousness was itself catalyzed by 
Krsna taking the gopas to a particular place in the earthly Vindavana where 
they were immersed externally in Brahma-hrada, which he interprets as a bath- 
ing place in the Yamuna River known as Akrira-tirtha. Akrura-tirtha marks 
the site where, according to Bhagavata Purana 10.39.40—57, Akrura bathed in a 
pool (hrada) in the Yamuna River and, while immersed in the water, attained 
a visionary experience in which he “saw” (root drs) Krsna in his transcendent 
abode together with his brother Balarama. Jiva maintains that Krsna brought 
the gopas to this same tirtha in Vrndavana, where they immersed themselves 
in the water and, like Akruara, “saw (root drs) the loka of Brahman” (10.28.16). 
As mentioned earlier, Jiva interprets this to mean that they attained a direct 
visionary experience of Goloka, the loka of Krsna, “the supreme Brahman 
in the shape of a human being (narakrti-para-brahman)’.** In Jiva’s herme- 
neutical reframing, this Bhagavata passage thus serves as a prooftext to sub- 
stantiate the Gaudiya principle that a direct cognition of the transcendent 
Goloka-Vindavana can be most easily attained in its immanent counterpart, 
the earthly Vrndavana. 

Jiva’s third concern, in commenting on Bhdgavata Purana 10.28.1-17, is 
to establish that the gopas who received dargana of Krsna’s transcendent 
dhaman during the prakata lila are themselves Krsna’s parikaras, eternal asso- 
ciates, in the aprakata lila. Jiva notes that the Bhagavata’s description of the 
gopas’ cognition of Krsna in his transcendent dhaman does not mention the 
parikaras who reside with him in Goloka-Vrndavana, and he argues that this 
indicates that the gopas themselves are the parikaras. Jiva maintains that just 
as Goloka-Vindavana and its immanent counterpart, the earthly Vindavana, 
are nondifferent (abheda) from one another although there is a difference 
in their manifestation (prakasa-bheda), in the same way the parikaras who 
engage in the aprakata lila in Goloka-Vrndavana are nondifferent from the 
parikaras who engage in the prakata lila in Vrndavana although there is a 
difference in their manifestation (prakasa-bheda) in the two lilds. In order to 
increase the distinctive rasa of each /ila in the parikaras, the lila-gakti produces 
in each a different self-conception (abhimana-bheda) so that the parikaras 


46 = Krsna-sandarbha u16; cf. Dig-dargani-tika on Brahma-samhita 5.5. 
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who are Krsna’s companions in the manifest /ila in Vrndavana are not aware 
that they are also his eternal associates in the unmanifest (ila in the transcen- 
dent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka-Vrndavana. Thus the gopas, as Krsna’s “own peo- 
ple” (sva-jana), are described by the Bhagavata as “wandering in this world” 
and not knowing “their own destination” (svam gati) (10.28.13). Jiva maintains 
that this confusion on the part of the gopas was caused by the lila-gakti, which 
during the prakata lila concealed from their awareness their true identity as 
eternal associates of Krsna in the aprakata lila. However, in order to fulfill their 
desire, Krsna took away their confusion momentarily and revealed to them 
their extraordinary gati, which is ultimately identical with Krsna’s own gati 
(sva-gati), his transcendent abode.*” Thus in the prakata lila in Vrndavana the 
gopas ask to receive dargana of Krsna’s transcendent gati, while in the aprakata 
lila in Goloka-Vrndavana they reside eternally with Krsna in his transcendent 
gati, which is their own gati. Similarly, in the prakata lila the gopis experi- 
ence viraha, the agony of separation, when their cowherd lover Krsna departs 
Vindavana, while in the aprakata lila they are eternally united with Krsna in 
Goloka-Vrndavana as expressions of his Aladini-sakti. In the final analysis, Jiva 
concludes, Krsna’s vigraha, dhamans, lilas, and parikaras all have the power to 
manifest themselves on more than one plane simultaneously.*® 


3 Fashioning Devotional Bodies through Engaging Vraja-Dhaman 


Jiva Gosvami's interpretation of Bhagavata Purdna 10.28.1-17 points to two 
principal ways in which a visionary experience of the transcendent dhaman 
of Goloka-Vrndavana can be attained even today by contemporary practition- 
ers. Emulating the example of the gopas and of Akrira, bhaktas can undertake 
a pilgrimage, or tirtha-yatra, to Vrndavana, the earthly Vraja-dhaman, where 
they can become immersed in the ponds at tirthas such as Brahma-hrada, 
Akrura-tirtha, and perhaps catch a glimpse of the transcendent dhaman 
through the mediation of its immanent counterpart. Alternatively, emulating 
the example of the sages, bhaktas can become established through meditation 
in the state of samadhi beyond the gunas and thereby become immersed in 
Brahma-hrada, the pool of Brahman, which Jiva construes as identical with the 
transcendent reality of Goloka-Vrndavana. 

The regimen of sadhana-bhakti delineated by Rupa Gosvami in the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu and elaborated by Jiva Gosvami in the Krsna-sandarbha and 


47. Krsna-sandarbha u6; cf. Dig-darsani-tika on Brahma-samhita 5.5. 
48  Krsna-sandarbha 116. 
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Bhakti-sandarbha suggests that these two modes of accessing the dhaman 
should be combined, especially in raganuga-bhakti, the advanced form of 
sadhana-bhakti. In addition to engaging the earthly Vraja-dhaman with the 
sadhaka-rupa, the material psychophysical complex, through external bodily 
practices such as physically residing in Vraja, circumambulating its network 
of tirthas in pilgrimage, and bathing in the ponds associated with the tirthas, 
bhaktas should engage the transcendent Vraja-dhaman through the internal 
meditative practices of dhyana and smarana that involve immersing their 
consciousness in the blissful streams of rasa that pervade the transcendent 
dhaman. By means of this twofold regimen of engaging Krsna’s embodiment in 
the dhaman on both the transcosmic and earthly planes, the bhakta gradually 
transforms the sadhaka-rupa, culminating in the realization of a siddha-rupa, 
a perfected devotional body that is eternal, nonmaterial, and suffused with the 
qualities and substance of Bhagavan’s absolute body.*9 

In his discussion of Vraja-dhaman in the Krsna-sandarbha, Jiva empha- 
sizes that while the earthly Vraja can be engaged with the material senses 
through bodily practices such as pilgrimage, the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, 
Goloka-Vrndavana, is beyond the material senses (atindriya) and can only be 
fully apprehended through direct experience (anubhava). Although Goloka- 
Vindavana is not visible to the material eye (carma-caksus), it can be “seen” 
(root drs) through direct visionary experience (saksat-kara or saksat-dargana). 
Jiva invokes the authority of Vyasa and the other great rsis and sages who, 
while immersed in samadhi beyond the gunas of prakrti in the depths of 
meditation, attained a direct cognition of Gopala Krsna in his transcendent 
Vraja-dhaman and then recorded their cognitions in the sastras.5° He declares 
the direct experiences of the sages (vidvad-anubhava) to be the “crest-jewel of 


49 This twofold regimen of engaging Vraja-dhaman corresponds to the twofold regimen 
of sadhana-bhakti, which involves fashioning a devotional body by means of two forms 
of devotional discipline: vaidhi-bhakti and raganuga-bhakti. In vaidhi-bhakti, the ini- 
tial phase of sadhana-bhakti, the bhakta performs external bodily practices with the 
sadhaka-rupa, the material psychophysical complex, and engages in a regimen guided by 
scriptural injunctions (vidhis) that is designed to purify and transform the psychophysi- 
ology, reconstituting the karmically constructed body of bondage as a body of devotion 
in which the mental faculties, sense organs, and organs of action are all oriented towards 
one-pointed worship of Krsna. In raganuga-bhakti, the advanced form of sadhana-bhakti 
characterized by passionate love (raga), the bhakta engages in a regimen that com- 
bines internal meditative practices with external bodily practices in order to realize a 
siddha-ripa, a perfected devotional body that is eternal and nonmaterial. See Holdrege 
(2015), pp. 84-103. 

50 ~=Krsna-sandarbha 106, 115, 116, 153. 
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all pramanas’ in that the records of their experiences preserved in the sastras 
are authoritative testimonies of valid knowledge for future generations.>! He 
claims, moreover, that these experiences are not the exclusive prerogative 
of the sages of the past but can be attained even today by advanced practi- 
tioners of raganuga-bhakti who incorporate meditation into their regimen of 
sadhana-bhakti as a form of devotional practice.5? 

In the final analysis, the early Gaudiya authorities thus emphasize the 
importance not only of reimagining Vraja as a bimodal domain that functions 
simultaneously as a geographic place and as a transcendent space, but also of 
actualizing this vision through a twofold regimen in which the bhakta engages 
the earthly Vraja-dhaman through external bodily practices and attains a direct 
experiential realization of the transcendent Vraja-dhaman through immersion 
in samadhi in the depths of meditation. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Building Vrndavana as a Locus of Rasa 
The Stotras of Rupa Gosvamt 


David Buchta 


govindasyottamsita-vamsi-kvanitodyal- 
lasyotkantha-matta-mayira-vraja-vita 

radha-kundottunga-tarangankuritanga 
praty-asam me tvam kuru govardhana purnam 


Filled with flocks of peacocks made mad with a desire to dance 

springing from the sound of that flute which wears Govinda’s mouth 
as its crown, 

Your limbs sprouting, because of the swelling wave of Radha’s pond, 
O Govardhana, please fulfill my desire! 


This verse by Rupa Gosvami in praise of Mount Govardhana highlights the 
mountain’s connection to Radha and Krsna while also portraying its natural 
beauty. We see, in this verse, Krsna’s lips playing sweetly on his flute, but we 
also see maddened peacocks dancing on the mountain, which give the poem 
its title, Matta-mayura. In fact, we see Rupa’s literary playfulness as well, as 
matta-mayura is also the name of the poem's meter. This chapter will argue 
that such poetry was a crucial component in the building of Vrndavana. 

The building up of Vindavana and the broader Vraja region as a sacred place 
of Vaisnava pilgrimage and worship has involved both physical interventions 
(the building of shrines and residences, the excavation of bodies of water, and 
the like) and cultural, especially literary, interventions, as many of the con- 
tributions to this volume demonstrate. Through pilgrimage manuals, plays, 
poetry, and other literary works, the earthly land of Vrndavana is identified 
with the mythical site of Krsna’s /dlas narrated in the Puranas, and the sacrality 
of the area is accentuated. This project of writing sacred space, the literary 
building of Vindavana, began in earnest in the sixteenth century, alongside the 
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literal building of Vrndavana’s temples and shrines, as part of what Vaisnava 
traditions described as a “rediscovery” of the ostensibly lost sacred sites of 
Krsna’s earthly play! 

The establishment of Vindavana and the Vraja region as a major sacred 
site was spearheaded by followers of two great Vaisnava leaders, Vallabha and 
Caitanya.2 Among Caitanya’s followers, known as Gaudiya Vaisnavas, Rupa 
Gosvami and his nephew Jiva Gosvami play a central role. Rembert Lutjeharms’ 
Chapter 6 in this volume highlights the important role that Rupa Gosvami’s 
Mathura-mahatmya has played in mapping the geographical land of “greater 
Vrndavana’ onto the sites of Krsna’s lilas, while Barbara Holdrege’s Chapter 3 
shows how Jiva Gosvami, in his Krsna-sandarbha, built upon this foundation 
laid by his uncle to make a case for the identity of the earthly Vindavana with 
Krsna’s supreme transcendent realm. And in her recent book Holdrege exam- 
ines “Vraja-dhaman as Place-avatara” showing how the land of Vraja came to 
be conceived as a geographical embodiment of divinity.? She highlights three 
ways in which the Puranas and other texts construct Vraja — as a mythic space, 
as a pilgrimage site, and as mapped onto a lotus-shaped mandala (geographic 
image) for meditation — and she traces the development of these ideas in the 
theological writing of Rupa and Jiva. 

Complementing the scholarship of Holdrege and Lutjeharms, I delve in this 
chapter into an aspect of the cultural construction of Vraja that has not yet 
had the chance to receive the scholarly attention that I think it deserves. That 
is, I seek to look at the construction of Vraja as a locus of bhakti-rasa, the aes- 
theticized, heightened, and perfected emotional experience (rasa) of devotion 
(bhakti) to (in this case) Krsna as the ultimate divinity. To be more precise — 
I will offer clarifying details below — I will look at the portrayal of Vraja as 
an enhancing causal factor (uddipana-vibhava) for bhakti-rasa.4 To examine 
this aspect of the construction of Vraja, I turn to a body of Rupa Gosvami’s 
writing that has not previously received much scholarly attention, his stotras 


1 Charlotte Vaudeville (1976), however, has demonstrated why the “re” of this rediscovery 
should not be taken at face-value. 

2 Inaddition to Vaudeville’s seminal work, see Case (1996), Sanford (2002), and Taneja (2007). 

3 Holdrege (2015), pp. 199-270. 

4 At the workshop where early versions of the papers in this volume were presented, David 
Haberman questioned why Vraja would be merely an uddipana-vibhava and not the object of 
devotion, i.e. the alambana-vibhava. While Haberman’s scholarship has shown that Vraja is 
often seen in this way, especially by contemporary devotees, it is clear both from Rupa’s direct 
statement in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu about sacred places as uddipanas discussed below 
and the tone of his stotras praising Vraja, that he at least primarily saw Vraja as an uddipana 
rather than the primary object of devotion in itself. 
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(praise-poems) specifically dedicated to the tirthas or sacred sites of Vraja that 
are collected by Jiva Gosvami near the end of the Stava-mala.5 


1 Rasa Theory and Bhakti-rasa 


A substantial body of scholarship has outlined the development of rasa theory, 
as well as its adaptation to examine religious experience in terms of bhakti-rasa, 
for which Rupa played a leading role.® It will suffice here to briefly highlight a 
few key aspects of rasa theory and this shift from rasa to bhakti-rasa in order 
to provide context for the analysis of Rupa’s poems that follows. 

The earliest theorization of rasa occurs in the context of dramaturgy, trac- 
ing back to the Natya-sastra attributed to Bharata Muni, likely reaching final 
form in the fourth century. The text’s sixth chapter discusses rasa and con- 
tains a pithy statement about the arising of rasa, which laid the foundation 
for subsequent developments: “Rasa arises from the interaction of the causal 
factors (vibhava), reactions (anubhava), and transitory states (vyabhicarin [or 
vyabhicari-bhava]).” The text then elaborates, bringing in the unstated, pri- 
mary element: “enduring emotions (sthayi-bhava) attain the status of rasa 
when brought together with [these] various emotional elements (bhava).”” 

The Natya-sastra lists eight sthayi-bhavas, corresponding to eight varieties 
of rasa, the first and foremost of which is love (rati), corresponding to the rasa 
of romance (srrigara). In the context of drama or literature, the sthayi-bhavas 
are enduring (sthdyin) in the sense that they would be manifest through an 


5 An important foundation for examining the role of Vraja in Ripa’s plays, see Wulff (1984, 
especially pp. 26, 40, 76-77, and p. 233, note 3). Further study is needed to see to what degree 
the rasa-focused analysis of Rupa’s poetry might also be applicable to other contemporary 
and subsequent Vaisnava poets. 

6 Fora broad overview of rasa theory see Buchta and Schweig (2010). Pollock (2016) provides an 
in-depth historical reconstruction of the development of rasa theory, translating key passages 
from across the historical spectrum. Haberman (2003) translates Rupa Gosvami’s magnum 
opus and primary contribution to the theology of bhakti-rasa, his Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. 
Wulff (1986) and especially Lutjeharms (2014) provide intellectual historical contextualiza- 
tion for Rupa’s interventions into rasa theory. 

7 Natyasastra, prose section following 6.32 (p. 62): vibhavanubhava-vyabhicari-samyogad 
rasa-nispattih ... nana-bhavopagata api sthayino bhava rasatvam apnuvanti. The following 
chapter, elaborating on the emotional elements, adds a set of psychophysical responses 
to emotion (sattvika-bhava), discussed in 7.82 and the following prose section (pp. 82-83). 
I follow Pollock’s (2016) translation of “psychophysical responses” here. Later theorists often 
understood these as a subset of anubhavas. Rupa Gosvami generally treats them separately, 
though he does acknowledge this inclusion under anubhava. See Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 
2.5.86, 88, in Haberman (2003, pp. 376-377, with note 45). 
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entire play (or at least an act). In essence, the sthayi-bhava defines a play's 
genre, as a romance, a comedy, a tragedy, etc. 

The vibhavas, then, are the raw materials of a story, its characters and set- 
ting; the anubhavas consist of the emotion-induced behaviour of the story’s 
characters; while the vyabhicarins are the various passing emotional states 
that serve to heighten the play’s sthayi-bhava. Each of the eight sthayi-bhavas, 
portrayed through an appropriate combination of the other factors, is experi- 
enced as one of eight corresponding rasas. 

The idea of bhakti-rasa — that is, the idea that religious devotion could 
be experienced as rasa — was given its first full formulation by Hemadri and 
Vopadeva in the thirteenth century and then further developed and brought 
into prominence by Rupa Gosvami in the sixteenth century. Though bhakti- 
rasa was conceived in different ways by others, Hemadri, Vopadeva, and Rupa 
saw bhakti-rasa not as one among many types of rasa, but as the only rasa, 
with the many distinct rasas of Bharata’s system contained as different varie- 
ties of bhakti-rasa® 

Before turning to Rupa’s stotras and how they relate to his theory of 
bhakti-rasa, one aspect of rasa theory requires elaboration. By Rupa’s time,? 
the category of vibhava came to be divided into two major sub-types: alam- 
bana (the foundation of an emotion) and uddipana (what causes an emotion 
to flare up, or enhances an emotion). These roughly correspond to a play’s 
characters (both the character who feels the emotion and the one for whom it 
is felt) and its setting. In a play depicting a love story, for example, the two lov- 
ers serve as the dlambanas, while the lovers’ various features, as well features 
of the setting such as the humming of bees, a full-moon night, birdsong, and a 
fragrant, gentle breeze can serve as uddipanas. 

Interestingly, in contrast to secular poeticians such as Visvanatha Kaviraja, 
Rupa’s discussion of uddipanas in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu focuses almost 
exclusively on aspects of Krsna himself (primarily his qualities and actions, 
but also his fragrance, etc.) as well as things directly connected to him, such 
as his flute, his jewelry, and his footprints, which serve to enflame a devotee’s 
love. Rupa completely omits the more generic uddipanas involving setting. 
The only factors that correspond to setting listed by Rupa are the Tulasi plant 
sacred to Krsna, his devotees, festival days celebrating him, and — the topic in 


8 See Pollock (2016) for a synopsis of the bhakti-rasa theory of Hemadri and Vopadeva 
(pp. 285-290) and Rupa Gosvami (pp. 303-306). 

g The categorization that follows is found at least as early as Dhanafijaya’s Dasa-rupaka, which 
Pollock dates to c.975 CE (2106, pp. 157-158). The categorization is also attributed to Bhatta 
Lollata, whom Pollock dates to c.825 (2016, p. 77). It is also found in the Agni Purana, the 
dating of which is fraught, and in Visvanatha Kaviraja’s Sahitya-darpana. 
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question — places (Asetra) connected with him.!° The verse exemplifying such 
places focuses on Mathura: 


hari-keli-bhuvam vilokanam bata dire’stu sudurlabha-sriyam 
mathurety api karna-paddhatim pravisan nama mano dhinoti nah 


Oh, may we have a vision [even] from afar of the land of Hari’s play, the 
beauty of which is so rare. Even the name “Mathura’, when entering our 
ears, delights our minds." 


It is noteworthy that, while Rupa does speak in general terms of the extraor- 
dinary beauty of Mathura, he also emphasizes that it is the setting of Krsna’s 
lila. The claim that even the name “Mathura” delights the mind parallels Rupa’s 
theology of Krsna’s name as non-different from Krsna himself,” suggesting the 
transcendent status of Mathura. One should keep in mind that in Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theology, the land of Vraja is not ultimately separate from Krsna, but 
is, as Holdrege puts it, a “place-avatara”. The beauty of Vraja is really a manifes- 
tation of Krsna’s own beauty, and so has a more direct role as an uddipana of 
love for Krsna than a moonlit night would have in a worldly love story. 

By contrast, however, Rupa’s poems discussed below are full of such descrip- 
tions of natural beauty that are absent from Rupa’s theorization of uddipana- 
vibhava in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, bringing the role of setting as an 
uddipana into somewhat closer alignment with secular theories. The Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu, while discussing devotion in terms of rasa, is nevertheless 
predominated by theological concerns. It is in his poetry, on the other hand, 
that his aesthetic sensibilities shine. Ultimately, I will argue that Rupa’s theo- 
logical theory and aesthetic practice can be reconciled if we understand his 
poems as describing what I will call, paradoxically, the transcendent natural 


10 —_ Rupa Gosvami discusses uddipanas in Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 3.1.301-384. In contrast to 
Rupa’s elaborate treatment of uddipana, Visvanatha Kaviraja gives a very brief discussion, 
noting that the uddipanas can be either aspects of the characters, or factors like the place 
and time, and cites a verse of his own exemplifying the moonrise as an uddipana. See 
Sahitya-darpana, p. 142. 

11 2.1.380. 

12‘ For a discussion of Rapa Gosvami’s Namastaka, the most thorough statement of his 
theology of Krsna’s name, see Buchta (2016), pp. 41-43. A commentator on the Bhakti- 
rasamrta-sindhu, Mukundadasa Gosvami, says that this statement about the name 
“Mathura” delighting the mind indicates that the names of places associated with Krsna 
are themselves uddipanas: “mano dhinotiti ksetra-namna uddipanatvam’. One might have 
expected Rupa to list the name of Krsna as an uddipana. That he does not do so may 
reflect a hesitancy to draw a distinction between Krsna and his name. 
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beauty of Vraja. Though Vraja’s beauty may be described, in part, in ways that 
parallel the beauty of other worldly settings, that beauty has value as an 
uddipana-vibhava for bhakti-rasa only insofar as it is ultimately connected 
to Krsna. 


2 Features of Rupa’s Tirtha-stotras 


With this background of the theory of bhakti-rasa in mind, I want now to turn 
our attention to Rupa’s tirtha-stotras themselves. As alluded to above, Rupa dis- 
cusses the land of Vraja in a number of contexts: in the Mathura-mahatmya, 
in comments made by characters in his plays, and in his discussion of the most 
powerful practices of devotion in his Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu.“ In addition, 
Rupa composed five stotras dedicated to various sacred sites of Vraja, which 
Jiva Gosvami placed near the end of the Stava-mala, just before the final stotra 
praising Krsna’s name, the Namastaka. They are, in order: one each in praise 
of the Yamuna and Mathura, two in praise of Govardhana, and one in praise of 
Vindavana.!> There does not appear to be any particular reason for the order 
of the poems, other than the pairing of the poems to Govardhana and an idea 
mentioned in Baladeva Vidyabhtisana’s commentary: The Yamundstaka comes 
right after a poem praising Radha’s friend, Lalita. Baladeva claims that the 
Yamuna River is ontologically identical with Lalita’s close companion, Visakha, 
so that the praise of the Yamuna River serves also as praise of Visakha.!® All of 
the stotras except for the four-verse Mathura-stava are in the common astaka 
(eight-verse poem) format with a refrain at the end of each verse and a final 
ninth verse indicating the benefit of reciting the poem, known as a phala-sruti. 
The Mathura-stava is an outlier in many ways, and appears to have a close 
connection to Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya, a connection that is beyond the 


13. Discussed by Lutjeharms in Chapter 6. 

14 See Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.235—237, 243. 

15 These poems appear in Stava-mala, pp. 705-740. Henceforth, I will refer to passages in the 
poems themselves by verse number rather than page number within this edition. 

16 = Stava-mala, p.705. Baladeva opens his commentary on this poem with a verse, presumably 
of his own composition: vigakhorasi ya visnor yasyam visnur jalatmani. nityam nimajjati 
pritya tam saurim yamunam stumah, “She who, as Visakha, is on the chest of Visnu, and in 
whom, with her body of water, Visnu always plunges with delight; we praise that daugh- 
ter of the Sun, Yamuna.” He then writes: atha Sri-visakhd stotavya sa ca sri-yamund-vapur 
iti yamuna-stutya tat-stutih siddhyatiti tam stauti bhratur ity-adina, “Now the glorious 
Visakha should be praised, and she has the form of the glorious Yamuna River. Thus, 
by praise of Yamuna, the praise of [Visakha] is accomplished. Therefore he praises [the 
Yamuna River] with the [poem] beginning, ‘bhratuh ...”” 
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scope of the present chapter, but deserves closer scrutiny. In what follows, 
I will highlight four features of Rupa’s tirtha-stotras, two of which show a com- 
mon purpose with his Mathura-mahatmya and its Puranic and Tantric sources, 
and two which show how these poems serve a purpose outside of that of the 
Mathura-mahatmya. 

As noted above, Holdrege identifies three ways in which the Mathura- 
mahatmya and its sources function to construct Vraja: as a mythic space, as a 
pilgrimage site, and as mapped onto a lotus-shaped mandala for meditation.” 
Two features of Rupa’s stotras show how they, too, play a role in construct- 
ing Vraja as a mythic space: the description of the sites of Vraja themselves as 
divine entities imbued with supernatural powers, and the portrayal of Vraja as 
the site of myth through frequent reference to the play of Krsna there. In each 
case, Rupa’s stotras serve a theological function, drawing upon and providing a 
type of commentary on Puranic and Tantric passages. 

The construction of Vraja as a pilgrimage site, however, is almost com- 
pletely absent in Rupa’s stotras. In the Yamundastaka, Rupa describes the river 
as “blinding the many horrid sins of the lowliest if they desire to bathe [there]” 
(snana-kama-pamarogra-papa-sampad-andhint) and “Securing well-being for 
one who longs to reach her bank” (tira-sangamabhilasi-mangalanubandhini), 
suggesting the act of pilgrimage. Still, nothing like the clearly delineated cir- 
cuits is found in these poems, and these passages serve more directly to high- 
light Vraja’s supernatural power. And the third mode of constructing Vraja, as a 
lotus-mandala is nowhere to be found in the stotras. 

The two other features distinguish Rupa’s stotras from the Mathura- 
mahatmya, and are central to constructing Vraja as an uddipana-vibhava of 
bhakti-rasa: their focus on the natural beauty of Vraja, and the poetic beauty in 
their manner of description.!® 


3 The Theology of Sacred Space in Rupa’s Stotras 


As noted above, Rupa’s discussion of uddipana-vibhava in the Bhakti-rasamrta- 
sindhu focused primarily on aspects of Krsna’s being that evoke love for him, 
rather than on aspects of setting as seen in secular rasa theory. And even when 


17 _Holdrege (2015), pp. 199-270. 

18 One might also point to the inclusion of phala-srutis and the use of direct, second- 
person address and vocatives as features that distinguish Rupa’s stotras from the 
Mathura-mahatmya, but they are not central to my argument about constructing Vraja as 
an uddipana-vibhava, and so are not discussed here. 
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Krsna’s land of Vraja identified as an uddipana, the verse Rupa cites as an 
example suggests Mathura’s divine status. Thus, the first feature of the stotras 
identified above, the description of the sites of Vraja as divine entities with 
supematural powers, fits with Rupa’s conception of an uddépana. The iden- 
tification of these sites as ultimately ontologically united with Krsna, which 
Holdrege highlights in the Mathura-mahatmya, is notably absent in Rupa’s 
stotras, with one exception. In the second Govardhanastaka (verse 3), Rupa 
references part of the Bhagavata Purana’s narrative, wherein Krsna manifests 
a gigantic form during the worship of Govardhana and declares, “I am the 
mountain’, using the Bhagavata’s exact wording (Sailo’smiti).!9 This example 
aside, these stotras contrast starkly with the last stotra in the collection, the 
Namastaka, where the identity of Krsna and his name is a central concern.?° 
Still, Rupa personifies these sites throughout his poems, sometimes in 
clearly figurative terms, but elsewhere seemingly literally. In the Yamundastaka 
(verse 5), for example, he speaks of the Yamuna River's “wave-arms” engaged 
in the worship of Krsna (urmi-dor-vilasa-padmanabha-pada-vandini). That 
poem’s opening verse starts with a more literal personification of the Yamuna: 
she is the brother of the god of death and can prevent one from being sent to 
his domain (bhratur antakasya pattane ‘bhipattiharini). Again, in the refrain 
(verses 1-8), the Yamuna is referred to with another kinship identity: she is the 
daughter of the Sun, and thus Rupa appropriately prays that she may purify 
him (mam pundatu sarvadaravinda-bandhu-nandini). And, as noted, the poems 
often address these sites directly with second-person forms and vocatives, such 
as in the refrain of the first Govardhanastaka (verse 1-8): “You, o Govardhana, 
please fulfill my desire” (praty-asam me tvam kuru govardhana purnam). 
Rupa’s stotras have a more clearly theological character when he alludes 
to and expands upon passages from the Bhagavata Purana and other canoni- 
cal texts.21 We saw an example of this just above with the reference to Krsna’s 
identification with Govardhana. In many cases, the descriptions for which his 
commentator, Baladeva Vidyabhisana, cites scriptural proof-texts are those 
that have to do with the supernatural power of these sites. In the commentary 
on the Yamunastaka, Baladeva cites passages from a nama-stotra for Yamuna 
to justify six of Rupa’s descriptions. These citations can be identified, with 
just a few variants, with a nama-stotra included in the Tri-sthali-setu of one 


19 The Govardhana narrative is told in the Bhagavata Purana’s Tenth Book, Chapters 24-25, 
with the phrase sailo’smiti at 10.24.35. 

20 See Buchta (2016), pp. 41-43. 

21  Jam_using the term “theology” here in a very intentional, specific sense: interpreting texts 
deemed authoritative as a primary means of understanding ultimate reality. 
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Narayana Bhatta, a younger contemporary of Rupa.?? In most cases, the char- 
acteristic mentioned in both texts is too generic to justify an assumption that 
the nama-stotra was a source for Rupa. Three of these cases are descriptions 
of the purifying power of the Yamuna. For example, where Rupa describes 
the Yamuna as “burning the core of obstinate great sins even when merely 
mentioned” (kirtitapi durmadoru-papa-marma-tapint), Baladeva cites a quar- 
ter verse from the nama-stotra which includes the name Tapini (burning).?3 
One description, however, is rather specific, suggesting that Rupa likely did, 
in fact, have this nama-stotra or some other similar passage (likely from a 
Purana) in mind when he composed his Yamundastaka. Where Rupa says 
that the Yamuna, “Cuts through the seven oceans with their islands” (dvipa- 
cakravala-justa-sapta-sindhu-bhedini), Baladeva cites a name of hers as “Con- 
nected with the seven oceans” (sapta-sdgara-sangata). These descriptions 
envision Yamuna not merely as a terrestrial river, but as a cosmic river cut- 
ting through the entire Earth, envisioned in the Puranas as circle consisting 
of seven concentric circle islands around the central Mount Meru, each sur- 
rounded and separated from each other by concentric circular oceans.”+ 

Even more important to constructing Vraja as an uddipana-vibhava of 
bhakti-rasa than the divine status and supernatural powers of its locales is 
the role they play as the location of Krsna’s /ilas and the myths of the gods 
more broadly. Thus, Rupa’s stotras often refer to narratives from the Bhagavata 
Purana and other texts, the second feature identified above. This is especially 
prominent in the second Govardhanastaka, wherein Rupa mentions Krsna’s 
lifting of Govardhana; Govardhana’s checking Indra’s rain and thus curbing his 
pride; (this interpreted as a way of thus) getting revenge for Indra’s assault on 
other mountains, especially Mainaka; and the story of Krsna acting as a toll 
collector, demanding the gopis’ love as payment.”° Insofar as these poems were 
composed by Rupa, who lived in the geographical region of Vraja in the six- 
teenth century, it makes sense to take that geographical Vraja of the sixteenth 
century as the referent of the poems, at least on one level. This is especially 
clear in the second Govardhanastaka (verse 4), where Rupa states that the 


22 ~~ ‘Tri-sthali-setu, p. 70. Unfortunately, I remain unable to trace these original source of these 
citations. I thank Harunaga Isaacson for the reference. Note, this is not the same Narayana 
Bhatta as the author of the Vraja-bhakti-vilasa as discussed by Taneja (2007). 

23 Baladeva: atas tapini yamuna yamiti tan-nama-stotre. 

24 For the Bhagavata Purana’s version of this cosmology, see Book 5, Chapters 16-20. 

25 For the story of Mainaka, see the entries on Mainaka (1) and Parvata (11) in Mani (1975), 
pp. 468, 575-576. The toll collector story, a popular folk narrative, was the subject of Rupa 
Gosvami’s one-act drama, Dana-keli-kaumudi. 
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worship of Govardhana inaugurated by Krsna happens annually “even today” 
(adyapi). But the inclusion of Krsna’s lilas impels the reader to also understand 
the mythical Vraja as the referent, thus uniting the geographical Vraja and the 
mythical Vraja.*° 

A striking example of this scriptural intertextuality can be seen in Rupa’s 
expansion into two verses (2-3) in the first Govardhandastaka of a favorite verse 
of his from the Bhagavata, averse alluded to also in the second Govardhanastaka 
and in the Vrndavanastaka. That Bhagavata’s verse (10.21.18) is: 


hantayam adrir abala hari-dasa-varyo 

yad rama-krsna-carana-sparasa-pramodah 
manam tanoti saha-go-ganayos tayor yat 
pantya-sityavasa-kandara-kanda-miulaih 


Ah! This mountain, ladies, is the best servant of Hari, 
For it experiences rapture by the touch of Rama’s and Krsna’s feet 
And because it extends its respect to them, with their cows and 
companions, 
With its water for drinking, its fine grasses, its caves, and its edible 
roots. 


This Rupa expands to: 


yasyotkarsad vismita-dhibhir vraja-devi- 

vrndair varyam varnitam aste hari- 

dasyam citrair yurijan sa dyuti-punjair akhilasam 
praty-asam me tvam kuru govardhana purnam 


Your service to Hari is described as the best by all the goddesses of Vraja, 
their minds amazed by your excellence. You imbue all regions with many 
varieties of splendor. O Govardhana, please fulfill my desire. 


26 I hope in the future to further explore this connection of the local and contemporary 
object of stotras with their mythical object in an examination of the first song in the 
Gitavali included in the Stava-mald. There, Rupa describes the festival around Krsna’s 
birth using indefinite pronouns (opi) and a pun on his elder brother Sanatana’s name, so 
that the whole poem might be taken to describe either the mythical original celebration 
of Krsna’s birth, or contemporary celebrations commemorating it. This has the effect of 
blurring the distinction between the two and tying contemporary practice more closely 
to its mythic source. 
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vindadbhir yo mandiratam kandara-vrndaih 
kandais cendor bandhubhir dnandayatisam 
vaiduryabhair nirjhara-toyair api so’yam 
praty-asam me tvam kuru govardhana purnam 


You please the Lord with many caves which have achieved the status 
of palaces, with edible roots, with the friends of the moon [i.e. night- 
blooming lotuses], and with waterfalls with the splendor of vaidurya 
gems. O Govardhana, please fulfill my desire. 


One sees in Rupa’s poem the common elements of the gopis’ high estimation 
of Govardhana, as well as mention of Govardhana’s edible roots, fresh water, 
which Rupa compares to vaidurya gems, and caves, which Rupa describes as 
being like palaces. Rupa also adds a few details: the radiant colors and the 
lotuses that decorate the area. 


4 Poetic and Natural Beauty in Rupa’s Stotras 


The inclusion and elaboration by Rupa of the Bhagavata’s description of 
Govardhana ties the object of his poem to the mythic space of the Bhagavata, 
but also bring up the two features which distinguish Rupa’s stotras from his 
Mathura-mahatmya: the focus on the natural beauty of Vraja and the creation 
of poetic beauty in how it is presented. Though it is the charm and beauty of 
Vraja that is ultimately important, since Rupa represents Vraja through lan- 
guage in these stotras, he uses poetic embellishments (alankara) to enhance 
the audience's appreciation of Vraja’s beauty. Though some poeticians, includ- 
ing Anandavardhana, downplayed the value of such embellishments, seeing 
them largely in opposition to the suggestion of rasa, Gaudiya Vaisnava poets 
such as Rupa, and stotra poets in other traditions, such as the Kashmirian 
Saiva-Sakta authors discussed by Hamsa Stainton (2019), continued to value 
such embellishments, regarding their use in stotras as an important element 
of their devotional offering.?” In fact, Rupa’s Gaudiya Vaisnava contemporary, 
Kavikarnapura, and Rupa’s commentator, Baladeva Vidyabhusana, would both 
carve out a special, highest status for poetry that was both full of rasa and 


27 I discuss the use of embellishments in another of Rupa’s stotras in Buchta (2016, 
pp. 358-360). For a parallel discussion of the use of poetic embellishment by the Saiva 
poet Jagaddhazra, see Stainton (2016), especially p. 350. 
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ornate in sound and meaning.?® The predominant hagiography of Caitanya, 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya-caritamrta (3.1.195), specifically highlights the 
mind-boggling quality of Rupa’s poetry, citing this verse: 


kim kavyena kaves tasya kim kandena dhanusmatah 
parasya hrdaye lagnam na ghurnayati yac chirah 


What good is a poet’s poetry; what good is a bowman’s arrow, 
If, when stuck in another's heart, it does not cause the head to spin??9 


With the exception of his extremely ornate Citra-kavitvani, most of Rupa’s 
stotras feature a moderate amount of poetic embellishment. The figurative 
personification of the Yamunda’s waves as arms was noted earlier, and in the 
verses from the first Govardhanastaka cited just above, we see a few simple 
similes as well as alliteration on the consonant v in the one verse and on the 
consonant cluster nd in the other. Elsewhere, Rupa’s embellishments are more 
elaborate. The entire Yamundstaka features end rhyme from the antepenul- 
timate vowel between each pair of verse-quarters. The fifth verse of the first 
Govardhanastaka describes Krsna sitting among the mountain’s rocks applying 
the internal rhyme called yamaka: “krsnenasau santatam adhyasita-madhya’. 
Here the entire phonetic sequence tamadhya is repeated, though comprised 
of parts of different words in both cases. Some of the ornaments of mean- 
ing go beyond mere similes. In the same poem, Rupa envisions the echoes 
from the caves, echoes of (depending on how you interpret it) either Krsna’s 
flute-playing or the whistling of the wind through the hollow bamboo stalks, 
as being constant cries of elation (nityakrandat-kandara venu-dhvani-harsat). 


28 On how Kavikarnapira reformulated the grading of poetry established by Ananda- 
vardhana, Mammata, and others, see Lutjeharms (2018), pp. 217-218. Baladeva Vidyabht- 
sana, in his Sahitya-kaumudi, which takes the form of a direct commentary on the karikas 
of Mammata’s Kavya-prakasga (though he attributes those kdrikds instead to the sage 
Bharata), initially follows the formulation of grading poetry in the first chapter, but in the 
sixth chapter, which addresses the lowest grade of poetry, he writes: “Furthermore, my 
own inclination is that when beauty through the predominance of [embellishments of] 
word and meaning, and the predominance of suggested meaning, such poetry is the very 
highest” (kim ca Sabdarthayor vyangyasya ca pradhanyena carutayam paramottamam 
idam kavyam iti svarasyam, Sahitya-kaumudi; p. 64). 

29 This verse is attributed to the Nala-campu of Trivikrama Bhatta in Ratnakantha’s com- 
mentary on Jagaddhara’s Stuti-kusumanijali 5.7, and is likewise attributed to Trivikrama 
Bhatta in Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali 134. 
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A particularly striking poetic feature is seen in the Mathura-stava, which 
includes a verse with an elaborate double meaning: 


kotindu-spasta-kanti rabhasa-yuta-bhava-klesa-yodhair ayodhya 
maya-vi-trasi-vasa muni-hrdaya-muso divya-lilah sravanti 

sasith kasigamukhyamarapatibhir alam prarthitadvarakarya 
vaikunthodgitaktrtir digatu madhupuri premabhaktisriyam vah 


Read straightforwardly, the verse says: 


Its radiance is brighter than millions of moons, 

Those impetuous warriors, the miseries of the world, cannot assail it. 

Residence there makes the powerful gods and illusion itself afraid. 

It facilitates the Lord’s divine play which steals the hearts of sages. 
Because it fulfills desires, the chief gods headed by Siva 

Pray to become its doorkeepers. 

Visnu himself sings its glory. 

May Madhupurt bestow upon you the wealth of loving devotion. 


But the presence of the names of various other Hindu sacred sites urges the 
reader to find a second meaning, one where these other sacred sites, and even 
Visnu’s transcendent heaven, Vaikuntha are said to be inferior to Mathura: 


Kantipura, the city of luster,?° is only as bright as a half moon. 

Ayodhya is slightly assailed by those impetuous warriors, the miseries of 
the world. 
To reside in Maya (Haridvar) is terrifying. 

Avanti interrupts the revelation of the divine play 

Of the Lord who captures the hearts of sages. 

Madhupuri is more honored than Dvaraka, 

And is sought by the chief gods, headed by Kasi’s lord, who are full of 
desires. 
Its glory is sung more than that of Vaikuntha. 
May that Madhupuri bestow upon you the wealth of loving devotion. 


More important, of course, than these poetic embellishments, is the beauty 
of Vraja that they evoke. The highlighting of this beauty is a pervasive feature 
of Rupa’s stotras, distinguishing them from his Mathura-mahatmya. The fol- 
lowing are a few examples of Rupa’s descriptions of Vraja’s natural beauty: 


30 ~—« Kantipura is an old name of Kathmandu, but Baladeva identifies Kafici in his commentary. 
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At the Yamuna River, flocks of birds dance among clusters of white lotuses 
(pundarika-mandalodyad-andajali-tandava), cows low on the banks (ramya- 
tira-rambhamana-go-kadamba-bhisita), and jasmine-eyed geese, with feathers 
bristling with joy, fill the air with their sound (phulla-paksa-mallikaksa-hamsa- 
laksa-kujita). The water is dark yet radiant, better than sapphires (kanti- 
kandalibhir indra-nila-vrnda-nindini), and is perfumed by divinely fragrant 
kadamba flowers (divya-gandha-bhak-kadamba-puspa-raji-rusita). Govardhana 
is covered with flocks of dancing, maddened peacocks (lasyotkantha-matta- 
mayura-vraja-vita) and with colourful minerals on its peaks (dhatubhir 
uddipita-sano). And Vrndavana is praised by swarms of bees imprisoned 
amidst the groves of bushes heavy with jasmine flowers (amanda-makaranda- 
bhyd-vitapi-vrnda-vandt-krta-dvirepha-kula-vandita).*1 One may note that the 
hum of bees is one of the specific examples of an uddipana given by Visva- 
natha Cakravarti, and many of the other descriptions here fit common tropes 
of a romantic setting. 

The fifth verse of the second Govardhanastaka provides a description of pleas- 
ant breeze at Govardhana involving elaborate poetic imagination (utpreksa), 
uniting the use of poetic beauty with the description of natural beauty: 


Sri-gandharva-dayita-sarasi-padma-saurabha-ratnam 
hrtva sankotkara-para-vasair asvanam saricaradbhih 

ambhah-ksodha-praharika-kulenakulenanuyatair 
vatair justah prathayatu sada garma govardhano nah 


After stealing the jewel of pleasant fragrance from the lotuses in the lake 
dear to Sri Gandharva (Radha) 

Overcome by great fear, moving silently, 

Pursued by a bewildered troop of watchmen, namely droplets of moisture, 

Breezes approach Govardhana. May it always bestow wellbeing upon us. 


Baladeva Vidyabhisana makes explicit in his commentary qualities suggested 
by this complex trope: stealing the jewel of the lotuses’ fragrance suggests the 
pleasant scent of the breezes; their silent movement suggests their gentleness; 
and the pursuit by watchmen in the form of droplets of moisture suggests their 


31 The passages quoted are from the following verses, respectively: Yamundstaka verses 2, 6, 
7, 4, and again 6; Prathama Govardhanastaka verses 1 and 4; and Vrndavanastaka verse 3. 
Importantly, in a couple of these example, I have extracted only the phrase describing the 
natural beauty from a larger context that attributes that beauty to the site’s interaction 
with Krsna. For example, it is the sound of Krsna’s flute that inspires the peacocks on 
Govardhana to want to dance. 
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coolness. And on top of all of this complex imagery, we have another yamaka, 
the sequence kulend repeated in the third quarter of the verse. 

There is also another, even more important manifestation of beauty in 
Vraja, that created by Radha and Krsna’s play there. The Yamuna is fragrant 
from the ointments washed from Krsna’s body (vallavendra-nandananga- 
raga-bhanga-gandhini). The slopes of Govardhana are strewn with Radha’s 
jewelry which has fallen off in love-making (ksunnais tasyah kankana-haraih 
prayatanga).3* As noted above, Krsna’s fragrance and his (or here, by exten- 
sion, Radhda’s) jewelry are among the specific uddipanas discussed by Rupa in 
his Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. Likewise, his footprints. 

The fourth verse of the Vrndavanastaka expresses the lasting impression 
(literally) of Radha and Krsna upon Vindavana in richly poetic language: 


ksana-dyuti-ghana-sriyor vraja-navina-yunoh padaih 
suvalgubhir alankrta lalita-laksma-laksmi-bharaih 
tayor nakhara-mandali-sikhara-keli-caryocitair 
yrta kisalayankuraih saranam astu vrndatavi 


Adorned by the very lovely footprints, with the rich beauty of their 
charming marks, 
Of the pair of fresh youths, with the splendour of a lightning bolt and 
a raincloud, 
And covered with buds and shoots, fit for the playful task of the tips of 
their fingernails 
May Vrnda’s forest be my shelter. 


Here Vrndavana is said to be marked by the footprints of Radha and Krsna, 
who are identified by similes describing their complexions. Such ephemeral 
footprints in Vraja’s fine soil, imprinted in a mythic past, would have long 
blown away. But contemporary devotees in Vraja claim that they remain to this 
day for those who have the eyes to see them. The buds and shoots, on the other 
hand, still abound in Vraja, and are as fit as ever to be plucked by the fingers of 
the divine couple. 


5 Conclusion 


So what is Rupa’s purpose in these stotras? The most straightforward answer 
would be that, through these stotras, Rupa offers praise and makes petitions of 


32 Yamunastaka verse 8 and Prathama Govardhanastaka verse 8, respectively. 
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the sacred land of Vraja, and in doing so creates model prayers for the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition. But just as Hamsa Stainton draws our attention to the highly 
crafted nature of the poetry of Jagaddhara Bhatta and other Kashmirian poets 
alerting us to something more going on than a spontaneous outpouring of 
praise,33 and knowing Rupa Gosvamias a theologian of bhakti-rasa, we can con- 
sider what more he might be doing here than expressing his devotion to Vraja. 

It is clear that he has an end in mind beyond what one finds in his Mathura- 
mahatmya and related Puranic and Tantric literature. His stotras do not struc- 
ture a pilgrimage circuit, nor do they provide a way of visualizing Vraja as 
mapped onto a lotus-mandala for the purpose of ritual meditation practices. 
Yet, they serve to facilitate meditation of a different sort: contemplation of the 
lilas of Radha and Krsna, frequently mentioned in the poems. While there are 
theological elements in the poems, proclaiming the supernatural character of 
the sites and expanding on scriptural statements about them, these appear 
also not to be a primary purpose of the poems, as these theological elements 
are not presented in any kind of systematic manner. The references to a mythic 
past serve more importantly to connect that past to the present, the Vraja in 
which Rupa lived, and in which his readers, including ourselves, live. 

Instead, a primary purpose of the poems seems to be to paint a portrait of 
Vraja as the locus of bhakti-rasa, or more specifically, as an uddipana-vibhava 
for bhakti-rasa, primarily in its romantic form, madhura-bhakti-rasa. With 
repeated reference to the /ila of Radha and Krsna, Rupa highlights the 
land’s natural beauty, making it a suitable environment for stimulating love. 
Alongside this, he notes the beauty of the marks left on the land by the divine 
couple in their play, reminders that likewise stoke the mood of love. All the 
while, Rupa underscores the divine nature of the land, lest its beauty be seen as 
a mundane beauty. We saw before Rupa’s hesitancy to include natural beauty 
in his discussion of uddgpanas in his theoretical works, perhaps with this very 
concern in mind, but that natural beauty finds expression in these poems. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Building the Spiritual Vrndavana 


Music and the Rasa Dance at the Centre of Krsna Devotion 


Guy L. Beck 


If a transcendentally situated person [...] hears and speaks about 
the rasa-lila dance of Krsna and is always absorbed in thoughts of 
Krsna while serving the Lord day and night within his mind, what 
shall I say about the result? It is so spiritually exalted that it cannot 
be expressed in words. Such a person is an eternally liberated asso- 
ciate of the Lord.! 


1 Introduction 


The building of Vindavana during the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries CE is a 
phenomenon of singular importance in the history of northern Indian religion. 
As a primary centre for Hindu religious pilgrimage in the Vraja area, Vrndavana 
has been the subject of textual, theological, linguistic, and sociological studies 
that place it within the wider context of Indian religious history. There has 
also been quality research into temple architecture, shrine formation, demo- 
graphics, folk arts, theatre, and even flora and fauna. One area receiving less 
attention is the cross-over between Indian music and the theological develop- 
ment of the Vaisnava traditions of devotion to Krsna. Whereas several Hindu 
religious traditions emphasize tranquillity and peaceful meditation as goals, 
Krsna devotion aspires toward participation in the revelry of music and dance 
in communion with divine beings. The significant presence of Indian classical 
music and its terminology within the narrative of Krsna’s pastimes, especially 
the rasa dance (rasa-lila) as expressed in both Sanskrit and vernacular litera- 
ture, reveals the central importance of music in the building of the spiritual 
Vrndavana. 


1 Caitanya-caritamrta 3.5.49-59. Translation by A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada. 
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Krsna, the beloved deity believed to have lived in Vrndavana about five mil- 
lennia ago, performed many childhood pastimes including the famous round 
dance known as the rasa dance with his female companions (gopt). Over the 
centuries many renowned saints and devotees have claimed to have been 
privy to these pastimes that are eternally enacted in the transcendental realm. 
Experiencing them through ecstatic visualization and mystical participation, 
these saints composed Sanskrit texts and vernacular poems that reveal a deep 
spiritual presence believed to be sacrosanct across many Vaisnava traditions. 
Rooted in the hymns of the Sama Veda, the Vedic system of merit accumu- 
lation, as well as in the ancient Gandharva music, Indian classical and devo- 
tional music plays a prominent role in the rasa dance pastime as described 
in devotional literatures, supporting the claim of the central significance of 
music in the ‘virtual Vindavana’ of worship and pious imagination. This essay 
focuses on important “rasa dance literature” of the period, both in Sanskrit and 
the vernacular, that emerged within prominent Vaisnava traditions established 
and headquartered in Vraja and Vrndavana. The Sanskrit works examined are 
the Garga-samhita of the Vallabha sampradaya, Govinda-lilamrta by Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja of the Gaudiya sampradaya, and Ananda-vrndavana-campi by Kavi- 
karnaptra of the Gaudiya sampradaya. In addition, gifted poets from the 
religious communities in Vraja produced rasa dance songs in the vernacular 
languages of Brajabhasha and Bengali. Three Vaisnava poetic traditions cited 
in this regard are the Vallabha, Radhavallabha, and Gaudiya sampradayas. 
Attention is given to musical elements in the texts, such as ragas (melodic for- 
mulas), talas (rhythms), and other terminology of classical music. Since our 
focus is on Sanskrit texts and vernacular songs of the period, our discussion is 
separate from the popular rasa dance dramas that have developed in Vraja in 
recent centuries. 

The town of Vrndavana is located within the region of Vraja (Braj), in north- 
ern India near modern Delhi. Vraja, however, does not refer merely to a physi- 
cal area with clearly defined boundaries, and it has never been an official name 
of a political territory or administrative division. The term comes from the 
Sanskrit vraja, meaning “a place where cattle roam’, i.e., where Krsna tended 
his cows. Vraja is most often described as the religious and cultural sphere 
occupying about eighty-four square miles in western Uttar Pradesh and east- 
ern Rajasthan with a predominance of the spoken language of Brajabhasha, 
including the districts of Mathura and Bharatpur, as well as adjacent towns 
of Aligarh, Hathras, Agra, and Alwar. The most important town in the Vraja 
area, in terms of Krsna devotion and worship, is Vrndavana, the place where 
Krsna is believed to have exhibited many of his childish pranks, heroic feats, 
and amorous pastimes. Krsna worship is normally of his human-like form, 
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which is venerated according to events in his earthly life: birth, childhood mir- 
acles, adolescent dalliances with cowherd girls (gopis), the rasa dance, roman- 
tic trysts with his favourite consort Radha, marriages with various queens, 
slaying of adversaries, ruling of dynasties, and speaking holy teachings like 
Bhagavad-gita. 


2 Sacred Origins of Indian Music 


Why is music such a fundamental feature of devotion to Krsna? The first 
response is that music itself originates with the divine in the Hindu tradi- 
tion, being identified with the gods and goddesses. The Goddess Sarasvati is 
depicted with lute (vind) in hand and lauded as the divine patroness of music, 
receiving the veneration of all students and performers. Brahma, the creator of 
the universe, fashioned Indian music out of the ingredients of the Sama Veda 
and plays the hand cymbals (karatala). Visnu, the Preserver, sounds the conch 
shell (sankha) and, as Krsna, plays the flute (vamsi). Siva as Nataraja plays the 
drum (damaru) during the dance of cosmic dissolution. Each of these instru- 
ments symbolizes the universal sound before creation and represents an indis- 
pensable aspect of each deity, and the earthly manifestations of these deities 
have stimulated the cultivation of music throughout India as integral to reli- 
gious worship. 

The second response is that musical sound in the Hindu tradition is linked 
philosophically to the divine Absolute known as Brahman through the con- 
cept of sabda-brahman, and especially nada-brahman (“sacred sound as 
God”), comprising ndda-sakti (sound energy) and brahman (divine Absolute). 
As discussed in Beck (1993), the notion of nada-brahman is well-documented 
in the sectarian Agamas and Tantras as well as in Yoga commentaries and the 
musicological texts. Whether in Vaisnavism, Saivism, or Saktism, the concept 
of nada-brahman indicates that God or the Supreme Being contains the ele- 
ment of primal sound and can be approached in its deity form through sound 
and music. True meditation on a deity thus involves both sound and image, 
and the name of a deity was understood to contain all the spiritual potencies 
of the deity. 

Indian music is known as savigita, including vocal music, instrumental 
music, and dance. The experiences of music and chant in India have their 
practical origin in the context of religious activities, first through ancient 
fire sacrifices and then through puja or devotional worship of the multiple 
gods and goddesses. The ancient Vedic hymns set the precedent for the devo- 
tional chants and songs of modern-day devotees. The Vedas and Upanisads 
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(ca. 1500-500 BCE) contain the earliest references to Sanskrit chant in rela- 
tion to fire sacrifices to the gods. These texts are believed to embody the eter- 
nal primeval sound that generated the universe, symbolized by the syllable 
om, the power manifest through oral chant which is almost always tonal. The 
Vedic fire sacrifice (yajfia) included chant and meditation on sacred sound, 
such that ritual chanting was viewed as an effective means to interact with the 
cosmos and to obtain unseen spiritual merit toward a heavenly afterlife. The 
hymns of the Sama Veda (ca. 1000 BCE) were believed to possess supernatural 
powers capable of petitioning and supporting the deities that controlled the 
forces of the universe. The link between chant, music, and the gods in Vedic 
culture formed the basis of both the earliest classical music known as gan- 
dharva sangita, as well as the later devotional music or bhakti sangita which 
was essential to the bhakti movements in the medieval period. But while music 
in India formed part of both public worship and drama, it was viewed as much 
more than entertainment — in fact, a vehicle toward liberation (moksa) and 
immortality. 


3 Gandharva Sangita 


The most ancient form of Indian music, discussed in Beck (2012), was called 
gandharva sargita and was the non-sacrificial counterpart to the Sama Veda 
hymns. The oldest surviving texts of this music describe it as performed in 
sacred dramas, festivals, courtly ceremonies, and temple rituals in honour of 
the gods and goddesses such as Siva, Visnu, Brahma, and Ganeéa. With histor- 
ical roots in ancient Indian religion, gandharva sangita was directly linked to 
the early practice of puja (worship of images) which gradually replaced the 
fire sacrifice as the centre of Hindu religious activity. Gandharva sangita is first 
described in the texts of the Natya-sastra of Bharata Muni and the Dattilam 
of sage Dattila, both of which may be dated from fourth century BCE to sec- 
ond century CE. The Natya-sastra, though written down by Bharata Muni, is 
believed to have been originally composed by Brahma: “The original work, the 
text says in the first chapter, was composed by God Brahma for the celestial 
immortals ruled by Indra.” Very little is known of the author Dattila except 
that he is mentioned by Bharata Muni. The Dattilam begins with an obeisance 
to the gods and Brahma: “After having paid honour to the Great Lord and to 
Brahma and other [gods], and also to the teachers, I shall give a brief exposi- 
tion of the theory of music (gandharva-sastra), which considers only the most 


2 Rangacharya (2003), p. xvii. 
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essential things.”? The translator of the text affirms its value for the study of 
ancient music: “The Dattilam is a very suitable starting point for research into 
the theory of ancient Indian music, as it is a concise compendium of almost 
all the musical terms.’ Gandharva sangita has been defined in the Dattilam 
(3) as the artful combination of note, word, and rhythmic unit: “A collection 
of notes (svara), which is based on words (pada), which is well-measured by 
time-measurement (tala) and which is executed with attentiveness, is called 
music (gandharva).’> This functional definition of music has withstood the 
test of time and remains appropriate to this day. And while a more comprehen- 
sive study remains to be done, it is recognized that many of the musical terms 
appearing in the later descriptions of the rasa dance by Vaisnava authors may 
be traced to Dattila or Bharata Muni. 

Considered a replica of the music in Lord Indra’s heavenly court, gandharva 
sangita is believed to have been originally taught by Brahma to the heavenly 
musicians (Gandharvas), and then brought to earth by the sage Narada for 
the benefit of human society: “In the very beginning music (gandharva) [was 
given | by the Self-existing One (Svayambhu [Brahma]) to Narada and the other 
[gandharvas]. Then, it was duly taken down to the earth by Narada.’® While 
including dance, gandharva sangita was essentially vocal music, with instru- 
ments such as strings, flutes, drums, and cymbals. 

Two structural aspects of gandharva sangita are important to our study of 
the descriptions of music in the rasa dance literatures of Vindavana. These 
include the emphasis on rhythmic units in the accumulation of merit called 
adrsta, and the presence of vernacular songs called dhruva. The awareness of 
the significance of rhythm and the use of cymbals in ancient forms of musical 
time-measure contributes toward a deeper understanding of the wide preva- 
lence of cymbals in the devotional music or bhakti sangita of the Medieval and 
Modern periods. As the ancient music was related to the Vedas and Vedic sac- 
rifice, there are eschatological parallels between music and sacrifice that relate 
to the Mimamsa philosophy of merit accumulation, by which the correct per- 
formance of rites guaranteed entrance into heaven. This was realized through 
the principle of adrsta, unseen merit that accumulated within the soul of the 


3 Dattilam,1, pp. 16-17: pranamya paramesanam brahmadyams ca gurims tatha / gandharva- 
Sastra-samksepah sarato ‘yam mayocyate. 

4 Dattilam, p.5. 

5 Dattilam, 3, pp. 16-17: padastha-svara-sanghatas talena sumitas tatha / prayuktas cava- 
dhanena gandharvam abhidhiyate. 

6 Dattilam, 2, pp. 16-17: gandharvam naradadibhyah prattamadau svayambhuva / vidhivan 
naradenatha prthivyam avataritam. 
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practitioner over a lifetime on earth. Although the rites would finish, the results 
derived from their execution remained invisible to the performer, only to be 
reclaimed after death. The soteriological parallel between gandharva music 
and the Mimamsa interpretations of Vedic ritual is explained by Mukund 
Lath: “A properly performed Vedic sacrifice was said to result in adrsta, (or 
apurva, a concept synonymous with adrsta). The same belief existed regarding 
Gandharva. Gandharva was in fact a Gana-Yajfia [“musical sacrifice”] — a sac- 
rifice with musical movements, taking the place of the usual rites.”” Parallel to 
the Vedic sacrifice, the performers of drama and music attained immortality, 
“earning” their way to heaven through correct performance: By adopting the 
Vedic principle of adrsta, Gandharva music was also prescriptive for the attain- 
ment of liberation or moksa. 

In the Natya-sastra, the playing of cymbals was associated with special 
songs in the vernacular known as dhruva, which were sung to propitiate the 
gods and facilitate drama performances. Dhruvas were primarily rendered in 
Prakrit, not in Sanskrit. While Sanskrit refers to the refined and polished lan- 
guage, often artificial, of the gods and Brahmins, Prakrit refers to the natural, 
unrefined, ordinary language of the common people that possessed less rigid 
grammatical construction. An entire chapter of Natya-sdastra (32) is devoted 
to the dhruva songs, indicating the great importance that they had in the tra- 
ditions of puja, drama, and music. The earliest inscriptions in India were in 
Prakrit (Pillar Edicts of Emperor Asoka, ca. 265 BCE), and there has always 
been a vibrant Prakrit literary tradition alongside that of Sanskrit. The con- 
sensus is that Prakrit did not ‘derive’ from Sanskrit but formed the substratum 
from which Sanskrit emerged fully formed. The prominent use of Prakrit songs 
in the early dramas gradually led to the dominance of vernacular dialects in 
Indian classical and devotional music. As such, the dhruva was most likely the 
prototype of the medieval genre of prabandha which was the basis of classical 
devotional forms sung in vernacular, known as dhrupad (dhruvapada) in the 
North and Arti in the South. 


31 Brhad-desi 

The Agamic and Yogic notions of ndda-brahman converged with music in the 
eighth century CE, appearing in a text known as the Brhad-desi by Matanga 
Muni. According to Vimala Musalagaonkar: 


7 Lath (1978), pp. 82-84. For more information on the sage Matanga Muni, see Sharma 
(1970-1971). 
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The word gabda of the Natya Sastra [in which there is no mention of 
nada or nada-brahman| has been replaced by nada in the Brhad-desi of 
Matanga. The musicians enjoyed the full benefits of the special signifi- 
cance hidden in the word nada which the Yogis enunciated or expounded. 
In the field of music right from Matanga the word nada has been used 
with special significance.® 


Matanga Muni’s Brhad-desi provides one of the earliest formal connections 
between nada-brahman, music, and the Hindu deities of the tri-murtt (18, 19): 


There is no gita (song, music) without nada |[nada-brahman], there are 
no svaras (musical notes) without nada, there is no nrtta (dance) without 
nada, hence the world is of the essence of ndda. Brahma is known to be 
the form of nada (nada-rupa), Janardana [Visnu] is of the form of nada, 
Para Sakti is of the form of nada (and) Maheévara [Siva] is of the form 
of nada.9 


These verses appear in later Vaisnava works in the fifteenth century, such as 
Sangita-damodara (2) by Subhankara, and the eighteenth-century Gaudiya 
Vaisnava compendium known as Bhakti-ratnakara (5.2505-2506) by Narahari 
Cakravarti. 

The impact of Matanga on subsequent discussions of nada-brahman in 
relation to music and features of Yoga and Tantra cannot be underestimated. 
While Matanga lauds the principal deities of Hindu worship, he appears to 
personally favour the tradition of Goddess veneration in Sakta Tantra: “Our 
author seems to be influenced by Sakta Tantra, where Para Sakti stands for the 
Ultimate Reality.”!° Influenced by Matanga, subsequent musicological authors 
discuss nada-brahman in relation to musical sound production and all facets 
of Hindu worship, both in the cosmos and in the human body. 


3.2 Sangita-ratnakara 

The Sarigita-ratnakara of Sarigadeva (ca. 1200-1250 CE), possibly the most 
important musicological treatise on Indian music, contains an entire section 
(3A) on nadda-brahman, which opens with the following salutation: (1.3.1-2): 


Musalagaonkar (1980), p. 56. 
Brhad-desi 18, 19, pp. 6-7 (translation by Sharma): (translation by Sharma): na nadena 
vind gitam na nadena vind svarah /na naddena vina nrttam tasmad nadatmakam jagat / 
nada-ripah smrto brahma nada-ripo janardana / ndda-rupa para-saktir nada-ripo 
mahesvarah. 

10. ~—- Brhad-de3i, p. 152 (translation by Sharma). 
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“We worship nada-brahman, that incomparable bliss which is immanent in all 
the creatures as intelligence and is manifest in the phenomenon of this uni- 
verse. Indeed, through the worship of nada are worshipped the gods Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva, since essentially they are one with it.”" The author begins with 
his allegiance to Siva (1.1.1): “For delight do I worship Lord Siva in (the form of) 
nada, pre-eminently adored by the entire world.”!2 

The Savgita-ratnakara (1.2.1-2) proceeds with a statement about nada- 
brahman being the source of all kinds of musical sound as well as dance and 
language: 


Nada is the very essence of vocal music. Instrumental music is enjoyable, 
as it manifests nada. Nrtta (dance) follows both (vocal and instrumental 
music); therefore, all the three together depend on nada. Nada manifests 
the letters (of alphabet), letters constitute the word, and words make a 
sentence; so, the entire business of life is carried on, through language; 
and therefore, the whole phenomenon (i.e., the world) is based on nada.8 


Nada-brahman may be either unmanifest (anahata, “unstruck’, existing in the 
divine realm) or manifest (ahata, “struck”, existing in the human realm, i.e., 
music). As stated in the text (1.1.3): “Nada is said to be twofold, viz., produced, 
and unproduced. Since it manifests itself in the human body, the (process of) 
embodiment is being described.”!4 It is noteworthy that the musical themes 
and terminology of the ancient and medieval texts on music, including ref- 
erences to forms of worship, sacred sound as nada-brahman, types of vocal 
music, instrumental music, musical instruments, melodic patterns (raga), and 
cyclical rhythmic patterns (tala), reappear in the developing bhakti literature 
of our period. This is significant because a common misconception is that 
classical music emerged and developed in the secular courts and in dramas 
separately from the theistic traditions and the theological texts and teachings. 
Part of this divide is due to language — theoretical texts describing music are 


11 = Sanigita-ratnakara, 1.3.1-2, pp. 108-109 (translation by Shringy): caitanyam sarva-bhutanam 
vivrttam jagad-atmana / nada-brahma tad-anandam advitiyam updsmahe / nadopasan- 
aya deva brahma visnu mahesvarah / bhavanty upasita nunam yasmad ete tadatmakah. 

12 = Sangita-ratnakara 1.1.1, p.1 (translation by Shringy): vande nada-tanum tam uddhura-jagad 
gitam mude gankaram. 

13 = Sangita-ratnakara 1.2.1-2, pp. 21-23 (translation by Shringy): gitam nadatmakam vadyam 
nada-vyaktya prakasyate / tad-dvayanugatam nrttam nadadhinam atas trayam / nadena 
vyajyate varnah padam varnat padad vacah / vacaso vyavaharo ‘yam nadadhinam ato 

Jagat. 

14 ~~ Sangita-ratnakara 1.1.3, p. 23 (translation by Shringy): ahato’nahatas ceti dvidha nado 

nigadyate / so’yam prakasate pinde tasmat pindo’bhidhiyate. 
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in Sanskrit, the language of scholarship, while the classical songs are designed 
to be sung in the vernacular. We attempt to address this issue and demonstrate 
the considerable range of overlap such that the numerous references to musi- 
cal terminology were neither marginal to religious experience nor inserted 
merely for poetic effect or literary flourish. In many ways, the subsequent texts 
and teachings reflect the vibrancy of classical music as it was known and per- 
formed at the time, making it evident that knowledge of music, despite being 
at other times associated with other deities and forms of worship, contributes 
toward a richer and more vivid understanding of the Vaisnava devotion to 
Krsna that was central to the development of Vindavana and Vraja. While the 
continuity of this music with current classical performance is demonstrated in 
Beck (2019), the spirituality of Indian music as it relates to Hinduism has been 
affirmed by leading Indian scholars, as in Saxena (1997), making the religious 
context all the more relevant and worthy of investigation. 


4 Music in Vaisnava Tradition 


Developing from ancient texts and traditions, music has held a continuous 
presence in all branches of Hindu religion, and especially in the sector of 
Vaisnavism devoted to Krsna worship. Beside mantra chant, the performance of 
devotional music in the Vaisnava bhakti movements has revitalized the entire 
Indian religious landscape from the early centuries of the Common Era. Selina 
Thielemann reaffirms the continuing importance of music in Vaisnavism by 
bringing attention to the significance of musical references in literature asso- 
ciated with Krsna devotion: 


Since the bhakti religion aims at spiritual union with God through an 
aesthetic experience, music and singing have played an important role 
in Vaisnava bhakti from its very beginnings. In Vraja, a strong tradi- 
tion of congregational singing of devotional poetry exists at least since 
the renaissance of bhakti during the sixteenth century. In their verses, 
which recall the love-sports of the divine couple Krsna and Radha, the 
Vrajabhasa [Brajabhasha] poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies often refer to contemporary music practice. Such reference may 
include mention of musical instruments and names of musical modes 
(ragas), technical terms related to music, or ways of music expression.! 


15 Thielemann (1998), p. 101. For an overview of devotional music in northern India, see Beck 
(2000). 
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41 Bhakti Sangita 

The pairing of bhakti with sargita is referred to here as bhakti sargita, or devo- 
tional music. As liberation (moksa) in many Vaisnava traditions depends upon 
the cultivation of specific emotional states (rasa) in terms of a relationship 
with Visnu or Krsna, it becomes obvious that music would play a vital role in 
Vaisnavism. Beginning around the fourth century CE, the rise and spread of 
Vaisnava bhakti movements inspired many new forms of bhakti sargita that 
enhanced the devotional experience, including kirtana (“praise song”) and 
bhajana (“worship song”). Kirtana is of at least two varieties, pada kirtana 
(with lyrics) and nama kirtana (with divine names). 

Principal Hindu religious texts in Sanskrit endorse bhakti sangita as a mode 
of religious practice, especially the Bhagavad-gita and the Bhagavata Purana, 
two works central to Vaisnavism. Bhagavad-gita 9.13-14 offers two sequential 
verses that contain all three of the key terms — kirtana, bhajana, bhakti — with 
a shared objective: 


But great-souled men take up their stand in a nature that is divine; 
and so with minds intent on naught but [Me], they love-and-worship 
[bhajanti] Me, knowing [Me to be] the beginning of [all] contingent 
beings, as Him who passes not away. Me do they ever glorify [kirtayan- 
tah], (for Me) they strive, full firm in their vows; to me do they bow down, 
devoted-in-their-love [ bhaktya], and integrated ever (in themselves) they 
pay me worship.!6 


In each case, the terms kirtana (kirtayantah) and bhajana (bhajanti) as appear- 
ing here refer primarily to any act of worship or loving devotion, yet may also 
hold a musical connection depending on the commentator. 

The Bhagavata Purana endorses both kirtana and gita (song) as near- 
statutory practices within puja. Kirtana and puja are inextricably linked in 
Bhagavata Purana 11.19.20: “Eagerness to hear My deathless tale again and 
again and to expatiate on it; the hymning of My glories [anukirtanam] and 
solicitous assistance at My worship [pujayam]”!” In Bhagavata Purana 11.11.36, 
song, dance, and instrumental music are mentioned as equal components 
of the divine service in the temple. Kirtana is especially understood to be 


16 Bhagavad-gita 913-14 (translation by Zaehner, p. 279): mahatmanas tu mam partha 
daivim prakrtim asritah / bhajanty ananya-manaso jnatva bhitadim avyayam / satatam 
kirtayanto mam yatantas ca drdha-vratah / namasyantas ca mam bhaktya nitya-yukta 
upasate. 

17. Bhagavata Purana, vol. 2, p. 595 (translation by N. Raghunathan). 
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expressed musically in the form of song, represented here with the Sanskrit 
term gayan (“singing”) in Bhagavata Purana 1.11.23. In texts as early as these, 
the word kirtana reflected a host of meanings.'® Ethnomusicologist Stephen 
Slawek affirmed the musical dimension of kirtana and its almost exclusive 
association with the bhakti movement: 


Kirtan is associated with a musical setting of a text that glorifies a deity. 
While it is not possible to determine exactly when the term acquired a 
musical meaning, there is no doubt that the modern usage of Kirtan as 
a musical term is an extension of the practices of the medieval Bhakti 
saints who used Kirtan as a means of disseminating the emotional devo- 
tionalism that they espoused.!9 


The notion of sacred sound as ndda-brahman also appears in the Bhagavata 
Purana, only to solidify the common ground between classical music, Yoga, 
Tantra, and Vaisnavism. According to the Bhagavata Purana 11.27.23-24, the 
subtle form of Krsna is to be perceived within the worshipper’s body at the very 
culmination of ndda itself: “In his own body, purified by the Vayu and the Agni 
within, the worshipper should contemplate on My highest form, atomic in 
size, located in the heart lotus, which the perfected meditate upon as being 
beyond the ‘Nada’ [nadante, literally ‘at the culmination of nada-brahman’].”?° 
Having perceived Krsna at the zenith of nada-brahman, the devotee is able to 
transfer the sacred power obtained to an otherwise material object (icon) for 
the purpose of musical worship and visual adoration. 


5 Rasa Dance in Sanskrit Literature 


The literary and performance traditions of the rasa dance or rasa-lila have 
been integral to the building of a spiritual Vindavana. The rasa dance of 
Krsna is believed to have occurred in the earthly Vindavana some 5000 years 
ago and continues to be re-enacted in dance-dramas and music. Despite the 
visual allure of a round dance and the theatrical elements portrayed in the 
dance-dramas, a more accurate and complete understanding of the rdsa dance 
phenomenon relies on a basic knowledge of Indian music theory and practice, 
including instruments. Combining melody with rhythm, words, and bodily 


18 ‘For a useful tabulation of its multiple applications in the context of the Bhagavata 
Purana, see Edelmann (2009). 

1g _—_ Slawek (1996), pp. 57-58. 

20 Bhagavata Purana 11.27.23—24 (translation by Ganesh V. Tagare, vol. 5, pp. 2089-2090). 
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movement, the circular dance known as the rasa dance is described as the 
centrepiece of Krsna devotion. 

As the ultimate Vaisnava experience cherished by all the Krsna devotees, 
the rasa dance is celebrated throughout India during the season of the full 
moon in mid-October, and represents a timeless mythic round dance involv- 
ing Krsna, Radha, and his gopi companions. Saturated in eternal joy, the expe- 
rience of the rasa dance is described by Vaisnava saints as a superb musical 
event that entails singing, playing instruments, and dancing. The aspiration 
of the advanced Krsna devotee is to engage in a kind of mystic participation 
or empathic observation of the eternal spiritual pastime of the rasa dance, 
whereby Krsna perpetually attracts all the ladies of Vraja with his flute in a 
round-dance on a full-moon night of autumn. 

Initial study of the rasa dance raises questions about the relationship 
between Radha and Krsna. In the literature of northern Indian traditions, as 
well as other non-Bengali Vaisnava schools, there is an emphasis on the mar- 
ried status of Radha and Krsna. The Bengali Gaudiya tradition regards Radha 
and Krsna as parakiya or non-married lovers rather than husband and wife. Yet 
Munshi Ram Sharma describes their situation in the context of the radsa dance 
according to the poetry of Suradasa of the Vallabha tradition: 


It is during this rasa performance that Sura accomplished the wedding 
of Radha and Krsna and portrays it with all elaborate details. Radha 
observes fast for securing Krsna as her spouse. An altar is put up on the 
holy bank of the Yamuna. The tree-groves form the wedding pavilion. The 
flute sends out invitations to all the milkmaids who tie the marital knot. 
The two move around the sacrificial fire and the marriage is duly sol- 
emnized with all fanfare. The womenfolk even sing. By the inclusion of 
this act of the wedding, Sura puts to rest all notions regarding Radha not 
being Krsna’s own spouse. Wedding being solemnized, the divine dance 
is resumed once again.#! 


The earliest descriptions in Sanskrit of Krsna’s ‘round dance’ occur in ancient 
texts like the Hari-vamsa and the Visnu Purana, followed by the Bhagavata 
Purana in medieval times. The latter text is the most complete version, and has 
influenced countless other accounts, both in Sanskrit and the vernacular. While 
these early versions contain nominal mention of singing (gitam), dancing 
(nrtyam), and music (sarigita), several fifteenth- to seventeenth-century texts 
in Sanskrit depict the rasa dance as suffused with references to instruments 
and technical musical terms, revealing a common thread among the Vaisnava 


21 Sharma (1979), p. 125. 
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sampradayas of northern India, including the Vallabha, Radhavallabha, Gau- 
diya, Haridasi, and Nimbarka communities that were essential to the build- 
ing of Vindavana as a spiritual oasis of divine music. Regarding Sanskrit texts, 
our attention will be on the Vallabha and the Gaudiya traditions. The main 
Sanskrit works involving the rdsa dance in these traditions are the Garga- 
samhita (Vallabha sampradaya), Govinda-lilamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja (Gau- 
diya sampradaya), and Ananda-vrndavana-campi of Kavikarnapura (Gaudiya 
sampradaya). 

Beside these texts, there are countless vernacular poems by devotees of 
these Vaisnava traditions, representing descriptions of the rasa dance with 
music. This literature is addressed in the final section of this chapter. Indeed, 
the rasa dance reflects a shared spiritual and cultural treasure of Vaisnavism in 
Vraja. Speaking about the Vallabha and Gaudiya communities, John S. Hawley 
observes that “At the level of Sanskrit theological treatise and daily ritual pat- 
tern, there were and still are significant overlaps, and both communities spon- 
sor the ras lilas [rasa dance] that are such a distinctive part of vernacular Braj 
culture.”?? These rasa-lilas as dance-dramas remain a prominent part of the 
Vraja culture today. 


5 Hari-vamSa and Visnu Purana 

Before approaching the medieval texts, we will look at two predecessors in the 
literary tradition of the rasa dance and its association with music, the Hari- 
vamsa and the Visnu Purana. In the Hari-vaméa, a text attached to the Maha- 
bharata (ca. second century BCE), the rasa dance appears to have emerged out 
of an early song and dance tradition in which both men and women partici- 
pated. This was related to a kind of circle-dance in which the female perform- 
ers whirled around clapping each other's palms. Shahab Sarmadee explained 
the probable origin of the rasa dance: 


In Harivamsa, Chalikya-Gandharva has been mentioned in relation to 
Chalikya-Krida, which makes it possible to believe that it was a sort of 
Nrtya-Gita performed by Gopa tribesmen on the occasion of their com- 
munity festivals. Both men and women sang this Gita (Chalikya) and 
danced together. Similarly, there is mention of Hallisaka-Gana. It has 
been said that Sri Krsna started Hallisaka along with Chalikya-Gana; Sri 
Krsna performed Hallisaka to the tune of his flute. It was presumably a 
kind of Rasa-Nritya.23 


22 Hawley (2015), p. 180. 
23 + Sarmadee (2003), p. 11. 
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The Hari-vamsa reveals the already close connection between vocal music and 
dance within the orbit of Krsna and his female companions or gopis. The rasa 
dance is described (63.15—35): 


The Gopis sang the stories of Krsna. ... Fixing their eyes on Krsna, the 
young and beautiful Gopis imitated Krsna’s plays and walked like him. 
Some other Gopis of Vraja moved in the forest, singing songs about 
Krsna’s keeping rhythm with their hands. The Gopis moved in the forest 
imitating Krsna’s dancing (nrtyam), singing (gitam), laughing and looks 
with lots of interest and joy. Without loss of feeling and faltering the 
Gopis sang sweetly (madhuram gayanti).?+ 


In the Hari-vamsa, there is a clear link between the rasa dance and the clas- 
sical music of the time. In Chapter 89, the ancient gandharva music is dis- 
cussed in terms of classical musical theory, displaying the same terminology as 
in the older music texts like the Dattilam: “Harivamésa gives credit to a system 
based on seven Svaras and twenty-two Srutis as also on Sthanas, Mirchanas 
and Gramas.””5 This indicates that while the technical terminology of Indian 
music remained relatively constant over the centuries, the substance of the 
songs varied from region to region as new ideas were absorbed. 

Another early source (ca. second century CE) that recounts the rasa dance 
narrative in association with Krsna and music is the Visnu Purana. In Book 5 
(Chapter 13.14—62), a musical rasa dance of Krsna and the gopis is described: 


Thus surrounded by the Gopis, Krsna thought the lovely moonlight night 
of autumn propitious to the rasa dance. Then proceeded the dance to 
the music of their clashing bracelets, and songs that celebrated in suit- 
able strain the charms of the autumnal season. Krsna sang the moon of 
autumn, Krsna sang the strain that was appropriate to the dance. The 
Gopis repeatedly exclaimed, “Bravo, Krsna!” to his song. One damsel gen- 
tly sang an accompaniment to his song; another attentively listened to 
his melody.”6 


5.2 Bhagavata Purana 

The rasa dance story underwent several changes and embellishments and 
reached its penultimate form by the ninth century in five chapters of the 
Bhagavata Purana (10.29-33). The term “penultimate” is used here because 


24 Cited in Sarmadee (2003), p. 13. 
25 Sarmadee (2003), p. 13. 
26 ~—-: Visnu Purana 5.13.14—62 (translation by H.H. Wilson, pp. 556-671). 
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many more elements would be added by the fifteenth to seventh centuries. 


The importance of this version of the rasa dance, including musical elements, 


is underscored by Graham Schweig: 


Among all scriptural texts of India, originating with the Vedas, the Rasa 
Lila [rasa dance] episode becomes the most important revelation of 
supreme love. As a story, the Rasa Lila has a beginning and an end. As a 
sacred love story, however, it is the timeless dance in which God and the 
soul lose themselves forever in the rhythms, melodies, and movements of 
divine love. ... This love of the divine couple [Radha and Krsna] becomes 
a song, as well as a dance, and the reader is invited to join the celebration, 
along with the chorus of celestial singers.*” 


Accenting the theme of divine love, the revelation of this event to human beings 


through the Bhagavata Purana, while of paramount importance for under- 


standing the nature of God, is nonetheless grounded in musical performance. 


The sequence of events in the rasa dance of the Bhagavata Purana is marked 


by five “Acts”:?8 


1 


27 
28 


Krsna makes music with his flute and attracts the gopis. The gopis aban- 
don their homes and families and go out into the forest to find him. Some 
gopis remain and meditate on Krsna. Krsna, after visiting with the arriv- 
ing gopis, suddenly disappears. 

The gopis then search for Krsna and discover footprints in the sand of 
another gopi who had accompanied him. They follow them and suddenly 
find her alone and share her grief. While the Bhagavata Purana does not 
specify a name, the Vaisnava traditions discussed here identify this gopi 
as Radha. 

“The Song of the Gopis”: Gopi-gita. All the gopis sit together and sing 
songs of separation and longing for Krsna. 

Krsna suddenly reappears and explains that his disappearance was delib- 
erate in order to strengthen their love for him. He speaks about love and 
the purity of the gopis’ love. 

The rasa dance begins. Krsna multiples himself to accommodate each 
gopt as they all dance together swiftly through the night. The heavenly 
Gandharvas sing and play drums to accompany the already tumultuous 
music of the rasa dance. After growing tired, they relax with Krsna in 
the waters of the River Yamuna. Then the gopis return home exhausted 


Schweig (2005), pp. 182-183. 
Outlined by Schweig (2005), p. 115. 
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and weary but satisfied. The husbands, deluded by maya or illusion, were 
none the wiser. 
As in the earlier versions of the rdsa dance in Hari-vamsa and Visnu Purana, 
the Bhagavata Purana version includes music and dance. A single verse from 
the Bhagavata Purana reveals another important continuity with the ancient 
classical music. The songs known as “dhruva’, which were an important part of 
ancient gandharva music discussed above, find mention in Bhagavata Purana 
(10.33.10), in a verse describing a situation in which two of Krsna’s female com- 
panions or gopis are singing a dhruva in the context of the rasa dance. As Krsna 
multiplies himself to accompany the gopis dancing and playing musical instru- 
ments, Schweig translates: “One of them, together with Mukunda [Krsna], sang 
out in pure embellished tones, freely improvising on a melody. Pleased by her 
performance, he honored her, saying, ‘Well done! Well done! Another one sang 
out that melody in a stylized rhythmic pattern [dhruvam], and he offered her 
much praise.’29 
Thielemann, with reference to the above Bhagavata Purana verse, explains: 


In the present context, the term Dhruva refers clearly to a melody set toa 
fixed metric pattern, i.e., toa composition as distinct from a freely impro- 
vised melody, but if we keep in mind that Dhruva Pada is most likely to 
have been the original and principal type of composition in Vaisnava 
devotional singing, the interpretation of Dhruva as Dhruva Pada gains 
indeed authority.2° 


Unlike the post-Purana accounts of the rasa dance, however, the Bhagavata 
Purana description does not include ragas, talas, or other technical terminol- 
ogies of classical music in its rasa dance description. And although the term 
grama-ragas appears in Bharata, the use of the term raga as a separate entity 
in music treatises does not occur before the eighth century CE, in Matanga’s 
Brhad-desi. This may indicate an earlier date for the original version of the 
Bhagavata Purana. 

Inspired by the Bhagavata Purana, and under the stimulus of the rapidly 
expanding corpus of musical treatises in Sanskrit, the individual Krsna tra- 
ditions in Vrndavana produced an immense literature in both Sanskrit and 
Brajabhasha that reveal an ongoing and integral connection between classical 
music and the rasa dance proper. 


29  Schweig (2005), p. 68. 
30  Thielemann (1999), p. 357. 
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5.3 Garga-samhita 

One of the first post-Bhagavata Purana accounts in Sanskrit of the rasa dance 
is the Garga-samhita, believed to be affiliated with the Vallabha sampradaya, 
also known as Pusti-marga, and dated somewhere in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. An introduction to the text is given by A.W. Entwistle, with reference to a 
new location: 


It is evident from the content that it was written by someone who was 
closely connected with the Pushti Marg. ... A notable feature of descrip- 
tions of Braj produced by followers of the Pushti Marg is the emphasis 
they place on Govardhan as a spiritual centre. ... This reappraisal of 
Govardhan was expressed in terms of Sanskrit scriptural tradition in a 
work entitled Garga-samhita. It presents the story of Krsna as told by 
Garga, Nanda’s family priest.3! 


Regarding the date of Garga-samhita, Entwistle states: “Judging from the 
names of temples in Gokul and elsewhere that are mentioned, and the prop- 
agation of the idea that Vallabha and his followers are the true inheritors of 
the Vishnuswami tradition, it would seem that the work [Garga-samhita] was 
written sometime after the late sixteenth century.’32 Entwistle’s comments are 
specifically about the tenth book, however, which is clearly a later addition to 
the text. He does not claim the entire text — the preceding nine chapters — was 
written after the sixteenth century. 

According to the Garga-samhita, the rasa dance occurred in caves at 
Govardhana Hill. As stated by Entwistle, “Krsna and Radha are said to have 
danced the rasa and dallied in caves at Govardhan and to have sported in the 
water of the nearby Chandra Sarovar.”3% Further details are provided in the 
Garga-samhita (2.20.1-3): 


Now, after performing water pastimes, handsome Krsna, Hari, went with 
all the gopis to Govardhana Hill. On Govardhana Hill, in a cave where 
the ground was made of jewels, Lord Krsna performed a rasa dance with 
Radha, the queen of the rasa dance. There Radha and Krsna stayed on a 
throne abounding in flowers, and they shone like a monsoon cloud and 
lightning on the hill.34 


31 Entwistle (1987), p. 259. 

32 Entwistle (1987), p. 260. 

33 Entwistle (1987), p. 260. 

34  Garga-samhitda 2.20.1-3, p. 139: atha krsno harir vari-lilam krtva manoharah / sarvair gopi- 
ganaih sardham girim govardhanam yayau / govardhane kandarayam ratna-bhimyam 
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In addition, the Garga-samhita (2.19.36) reveals that all participants engaged 
in music and dance: “That dancer [i.e., Krsna] danced on the stage of the rasa 
dance and all the beautiful gopis also sang and danced.”?5 While the location of 
Govardhana Hill seems to differ from the Bhagavata Purana, which places the 
dance on the banks of the Yamuna River, there is an explanation. As an eternal 
pastime, the dance occurs in different places in different ages. As explained 
by Entwistle: “The Pushti Marg claim that the area around Govardhan is the 
original (‘Adi-’) Vrindaban.”?6 

The Garga-samhita contains a wide range of new thematic material on 
music. While the earlier Brhad-dest by Matanga Muni was one of the first texts 
to introduce the concept of the raga in musicological literature, the Garga- 
samhita discusses the rasa dance with references to raga for the first time. Ragas 
are melodic formulas of at least five-seven notes, ascending and descending, 
that have specific names and manner of performance. During the rasa dance 
in this text, the gopis sing and play musical instruments in six principal ragas 
(2.20.35-37): “Then, the gopis played in front [of Krsna] melodies with mrdan- 
gas, vinas, flutes, murus, yastis, and karatdlas, in three scales of seven notes in 
the ragas bhairava, megha, dipaka, malakosaka, srt, and hindola [with each 
in eight different rhythm cycles, asta-talas].”3’ The gods also sing the same 
ragas in Garga-samhita 2.24.8-9.3° In Garga-samhitd 2.20.20, Krsna performs 
one of the ragas on his flute, bringing raindrops: “The flute-bearer [i-e., Krsna] 
played the megha raga (cloud melody), and immediately clouds showered that 
very place.”89 

The six ragas listed above in the rdsa dance depicted in the Garga-samhita, 
namely bhairava, megha, dipaka, malakosaka |malkauns |, sri, and hindola, are 
significant, since they correspond to those recognized in period music treatises, 
and to those belonging to one of the family-like classification systems used 
by musicians by the sixteenth century: “From the beginning of the sixteenth 


harih svayam / rasam ca radhaya sardham rasesvarya cakara ha / tatra simhasane ramye 
tasthatuh puspa-sankule / tadid-ghanav iva girau radha-krsnau virejatuh. 

35  Garga-samhitd 2.19.36, p. 138: nanarta rasa-range ‘sau ranga-bhumyam nato yatha, gayant- 
yas capi nrtyantyah sarva gopyo mano-harah. 

36 —_ Entwistle (1987), p. 262. 

37. Garga-samhita 2.20.35-37, p. 141: babhau kumudyvane rajan vasanto harsito yatha / 
mrdanga-vina-vamsibhir muru-yasti-sukamsyakaih / tala-Sesais talair yukta jagur gopyo 
manoharam / bhairavam megha-mallaram dipakam malakosakam / sri-ragam capi hin- 
dolam ragam evam prthak prthak / asta-talais tribhir gramaih svaraih saptabhir agratah. 

38  Garga-samhitd, 2.24.8-9, p. 152: kascid vai megha-mallaram dipakam ca tathaparah / 
malakosam bhairavam ca Sri-ragam ca tathaiva ca / hindolam ca jaguh kascid rajan 
sapta-svaraih saha / kascit tasam pramugdhas ca kascin mugdhah striyo nrpa. 

39  Garga-samhitd, 2.20.20, p. 140: ragam tu megha-mallaram jagau vamsi-dharah svayam / 
sadyas tatraiva vavrsur megha ambu-kanams tatha. 
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century, scholars commonly classified male and female ragas into systems pat- 
terned on the family. Art historians often use the term ragmadla to refer to the 
practice of grouping a series of paintings based on written raga visualizations 
(ragadhyana) into extended families composed of one male (raga) and five or 
six females (ragini).’*° In these systems, called mats (thought, idea, teaching), 
the ragas have “wives”, and even “sons”, “daughters”, and “daughters-in-law”. 

Musicologist Alain Danielou has commented on the gender issue in ragas, 
suggesting there is a correlation between the number of notes and certain 
qualities associated with gender: “The ragas which were considered masculine 
in ancient music were always pentatonic [five notes], for a pentatonic scale 
can give a stronger and more coherent expression than a heptatonic scale 
[seven notes] which necessarily shows contrasts, indecisions, subtleties, and 
seems thus more feminine in character.”*! 

The concept of a male raga having five or six wives in these systems is also 
reflected in the ancient mythology of Siva: “Virtually all family-based clas- 
sification systems share some characteristics. Common to all systems is the 
initial division into six main ragas, generally believed to have first emanated 
from the five mouths of Shiva plus that of his consort Parvati.’42 What is note- 
worthy here is the consistent inclusion of six ragas and numerous raginis, 
from one or more of the principal classification systems, within the rasa 
dance descriptions of Krsna, beginning with Garga-samhita and continuing 
with the Gaudiya texts. 

Historically, there have been two or three main systems or “mats” of raga 
classification. The mat that includes Sri, vasanta, bhairava, paricham, megha, 
and nata-narayana is associated with the Saiva and Kalinatha mats; and the 
other including bhairava, megha, dipaka, malakogaka |matkauns], sri, and 
hindola is associated with both the Bharata and Hanuman mats. The Garga- 
samhita represents the Hanuman mat, attributed to the legendary figure of 
Hanuman. This mat is the same one used by musicians like Tansen in the 
sixteenth-century court of Akbar the Great: “The legendary musician in the 
great Mughal emperor Akbar’s court, Miyan Tansen, subscribed to the grouping 
of the Hanuman school, one of four (or more) scholarly traditions (mat): Shiv- 
mat, Kallinath-mat, Hanuman-mat, Bharat-mat, and so on. In the Hanuman- 
mat, the six male ragas were hindol, shri, bhairav, megh, malkauns, and dipak.’*8 


40 Greig (2000), pp. 313-314. 

41 — Danielou (1969), p. 43. 

42 Greig (2000), p. 314. 

43. Ruckert and Widdess (2000), p. 77. 
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Gaudiya Vaisnava scholars living in Vrndavana and Vraja during the six- 
teenth to eighteenth centuries also produced Sanskrit works that detail the 
rasa dance with all its musical splendour. In fact, the Sanskrit texts of the 
Gaudiya tradition contain copious references to ragas, talas, musical instru- 
ments, styles, and rhythms. The two Sanskrit works of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
referenced below reveal to what degree the classical music tradition has 
permeated what were acknowledged as orthodox descriptions of the rasa 
dance. The Govinda-lilamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, a Gaudiya saint living in 
Vrndavana in the late sixteenth century, contains a description of the rasa 
dance with numerous mention of ragas, talas, and musical instruments. The 
Ananda-vrndavana-campi, a late sixteenth-century work by Kavikarnapira, 
recounts the tenth canto of the Bhagavata Purana in twenty-two chapters, two 
of which retell the rasa dance with an extensive list of classical music terms 
that speak to the centrality of music in the context of the dance. 


5.4 Govinda-lilamrta 

The Govinda-lilamrta by Krsnadasa Kaviraja has expanded upon the earlier 
versions of the rasa dance in both the Bhagavata Purana and the Garga- 
samhita. Whereas the Garga-samhita utilized the six major ragas of the clas- 
sical treatises, the Govinda-lilamrta incorporated numerous other ragas and 
raginis from the raga classification lists discussed above.*+ What is most 
astounding is the almost endless technical terminology of music drawn from 
the music treatises to enhance the rdsa dance experience, showcasing the 
gopis as music masters along with Krsna and Radha. 

The rasa dance episode itself occurs in chapters 22-23 of the Govinda- 
lilamyta. In Chapter 22, verse 77, there is mention of the seven notes accord- 
ing to the treatises: “They [gopis] sang accompanied and unaccompanied 
songs, employing the notes of sad ri ga ma pa dha ni notes, with special 
embellishments.”*° Paraphrasing (22.79—84), the gopis loudly sang in the gan- 
dhara scale in the rasa dance, with twenty-two srutis (microtones), forty-nine 
tanas (vocal ornaments), and fifteen types of gamakas (vocal ornaments).*® 


44 For a complete listing of ragas and raginis from the classification systems, see Greig 
(2000), pp. 315-316. 

45  Govinda-lilamrta 22.77, p. 137: panibaddham nibaddham ca dvidha gitam ca te jaguh / 
sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ny akhya, svaran alalapih prthak. 

46  Govinda-lilamrta 22.79-84, pp. 138-140: sadja-madhyama-gandhara, bhedad gramams 
tribhedakan / tatra martya gocaram te, gandhaara-gramam iujjaguh / srutih sapta-svara- 
gata, dvavimsati-bhida jaguh / samira-sankhyams tanans ca, mircchanas te ‘kavimsatih / 
panca-dasga-prakarams ca, gamakams tiripadikan / caladi vahu-bhedam ca, sthayam 
ramyam ime jagah / suddha-salaga-bhedena, nibaddham dvividham jaguh / suddham 
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They also sang at least thirty ragas and raginis (22.85-87): mallara, karnataka, 
natu, sama, kedara, kamoda, bhairava, gandhara, desaga, vasanta, malava, 
Sri, gurjjari, ramakiri, gauri, dsavari, gondakiri, todi, velavali, mangala, gujjart, 
varatika, desa-varatika, magadhi, kausiki, sali, lalita, patha-manjari, subhaga, 
and sindhura.*” According to 22.88-g0, the gopis played cymbals, percus- 
sion, stringed instruments, wind-blown instruments, and five kinds of drums: 
muraja, damaru (Siva’s drum), dapha, mandu (slapping the hands on the 
water), and mamaka; three kinds of flute; mural, pavika, and vamsi, man- 
dira and karatalas (hand cymbals), and seven kinds of stringed instruments: 
viparici, mahati, vina, kacchapi, kari-nasika, svara-mandalika, and rudra-vina.*® 
They also clapped many types of rhythms like cayicat, puta, rupaka, eka-tala, 
jhampa, triputa.*9 

In Chapter 23 of Govinda-lilamrta, there is a full description of Lord Krsna 
singing different rhythmic songs while dancing with the gopis. Briefly para- 
phrasing this portion, when Krsna danced with Radha, Lalita and other milk- 
maids sang, and Citra and others gave the rhythms. When Krsna danced alone, 
Radha and her girlfriends sang difficult tunes, and sometimes Krsna watched 
her dance with amazing gestures. Gradually the gopis made a line on the danc- 
ing stage, playing the vind and other instruments, singing different story songs 
(prabandha, the precursor to the dhrupad genre). The stringed instruments, 
wind instruments, flutes, drums, and voices all softly resounded in various 
ways, yet became one with the sounds of Krsna and the gopis dancing to the 
sounds of tds tatta tatthe drgiti drgi thai drk tathai drk tathai tha.©° The vina- 
and flute-playing gopis sang and gave the rhythm, and the mrdanga-playing 
gopis began to dance in ecstasy with the dancing gopis. The gopis sang various 
ragas in the sa ri gama pa dha ni divisions with their songs, which were of the 


samjna@ trayam tatra, prabaddham vastu-rupakam / prabandhe svara-pathadi, bhedan 
nana-vidhan jaguh / ragan nana-prakarams ca, grahams ca nydsa-samyutan / sapta- 
svarans tu sampurnan, sata-svaran sadavabhidhan / panca-svaran audavams ca, jagus te 
tams tribhedakan. 

47. Govinda-lilamrta 22.85-87, pp. 140-141: mallara karnataka natu, sama-kedara kamodaka 
bhairavadin / gandhara desaga vasantakamés ca, ragan agayan saha malavams te / sri 
gujjarin ramakirin ca gaurim adsavarim gondakirin ca todim /velavalim mangala-gujjarin 
ca, varatikam desa-varatikam ca / magadhim kausikim Salim, lalitam patha-manjarim / 
subhagam sindhuram eta, ragini stah kramdj jaguh. 

48 Govinda-lilamrta 22.88-g0, pp. 141-142: ghananaddha-tatanas tah susiranan ca bheda- 
kan / vrndayopahytan stams ca kramenavadayan muhuh / murajam damarum dapham 
mandum ca mamakadikam /muralim pavikam vamsim mandiram karatalikam /viparicim 
mahatim vinam kacchapim kari-nasikam / svara-mandalikam rudra-vinan ca ta avadayan. 

49  Govinda-lilamrta 22.97-101, pp. 144-147. 

50 ~—- Govinda-lilamrta 23.6. 
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heavenly (margi) and earthly (dest) types. The gopis’ cymbals (ghana) sounded 
like monsoon clouds (ghana), their wind instruments (susira) sounded like 
needleholes (sici-mula), the vinds (tata) sounded as pure as the clear sky (tata), 
and the percussion (anaddha) instruments sounded as attractive as strung 
ornaments (anaddha).*! While they danced, the gopis’ mouths sang beauti- 
ful songs, their hands made beautiful gestures, their lotus feet gave beautiful 
rhythms; they sweetly shook their necks and hips, moved their eyes around 
and moved their pupils left and right while glancing at Krsna’s lotus like face, 
feeling great conjugal joy. The unmixed notes of the voices again mixed with 
the marginal notes and the modulations. Some gopis sang them, showing their 
wonderful qualities, making Hari joyfully say: ‘Well done!’ Then they sang the 
dhruva and were praised even more for that by Hari. This is an elaboration on 
Bhagavata Purana 10.33.10, which includes the term dhruva, as we have seen. 


5.5 Ananda-vrndavana-campu 

Along similar lines, the Ananda-vrndavana-campi of Kavikarnapira recounts 
many Krsna pastimes from the Bhagavata Purana, including the rasa dance, in 
twenty-two chapters. Kavikarnaptra was born in 1524 CE and wrote in Sanskrit 
on the themes of Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition. His Gaura-ganoddesa-dipika was 
composed in 1576. It is said that he wrote Ananda-vrndavana-campi in his 
later years in Vrndavana, so it probably appeared shortly after that text. This is 
first claimed by Visvanatha Cakravarti in his commentary on the text, without 
much evidence, as he may have written it in Bengal. Kavikarnaptra’s works 
were known in Vraja in the early/mid seventeenth century, however. His father 
was Sivananda Sena, a close associate and follower of Caitanya, making him 
an important author in Gaudiya Vaisnavism. Two chapters or stavakas of the 
Ananda-vrndavana-campi retell the rasa dance with an impressive array of 
musical terminology that sometimes overtakes the entire narrative.5? 

In several lengthy passages of the Ananda-vrndavana-campi, the centrality 
of music in the context of the rasa dance is highlighted. As described, innu- 
merable Gandharvas, gods, and goddesses accompany the dance with songs 
and the playing of instruments. Then appeared, “out of their own accord’, the 
presiding deities of the various elements of music, “whose feet are worshipped 
by the teachers and students of dance (nrtya), singing (gita), and instrumen- 
tal music (vadya)’, and who “considered themselves, each individually, to have 
achieved expertise after prolonged practice long, long ago”, but who had now 


51 These are the same musical instrument categories found in Bharata’s Natya-sastra. 
52  Foramore detailed discussion of Kavikarnapura’s date and works, see Lutjeharms (2018), 


pp. 34-38. 
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“attained immeasurable bliss”.5* In addition, over two dozen classical ragas 
(male) and raginis (female) are mentioned. All four classes of instruments, 
including strings, wind, drums, and cymbals, are also well represented in the 
hands of the dancing gopis. The enumeration of ragas and raginis is given, many 
of which repeat those of the Govinda-lilamrta: “the collection of ragas such 
as malava, mallara, bhairava, kedara, saranga, nata, karnata, kamoda, sama, 
desaga, gandhara, bangala, and vasanta, and of the many raginis such as gur- 
Jart, bahula, gurjari, varati, desaka, bhairavt, velavali, ramakali, dhanvasika, sri, 
palt, gauri, todi, gondakiri, kalyanika, pauravt, saindhavi, sobhana, vatyasavari, 
desa, varadi, goda, patamanjari, lalita, devakri, magadhi, and kausikt’.5* 

Many technical terms which are only found in music treatises are freely 
utilized in the Ananda-vrndavana-campiu: svara (note), sruti (microtones), 
jati (parent scale), murcchana (scale variation), vadi (principal note), samvadi 
(secondary note), anuvadi (penultimate note), and tana (rapid improvisatory 
passages), all in the context of the rasa dance.® In addition, many rhythmic 
bols (syllables) expressing the dance beats of the drum (i.e., thai thai thai thai 
tigaditgathai tha) appear throughout the text. 

In the rasa dance, Krsna is normally depicted as the musician and flute- 
player par excellence, but in this text Radha and the gopis also appear to be 
very skilled in classical music: “Some dancing lotus-eyed [gopis], their hair 
bristling by the renewed blessed joy of embracing Krsna, as they began a dif- 
ferent dance, sang a different raga with longing, raising their necks and strong 
voices, hearing which even the goddesses of music (sarigita-devi) swooned.”56 
Yet their skills dwarfed in comparison with those of Radha and Krsna. The 
enigmatic linguistic compound in the text, garimani-vigamam, refers to four 
notes in abbreviation: ga, ri, ma, ni.5” Radha and Krsna, with passion (raga) 
made resound a beautiful flood of svaras, made of gamakas, with the sixth 
note (dhaivata), the amsa [the principal note], and the graha [the first note] 


53 =~... -nrtya-gita-vadyadhyayopadhyayopasita-carands tah purva-purvatara-sucirabhyasa- 
bhyasadita-kausalam wvatmanam pratyekam eva manyamana nyamand’nanda-rrttim 
asddya ... (Ananda-vrndavana-campii 20.19). 

54  Ananda-vrndavana-campi 20.19. 

55 See Ananda-vrndavana-campii 20.29. 

56 — nrtyantyah katicit saroruha-drsah prarabdha-nrtyantare, krsnalingana-mangalotsava-nava- 
prodbhiuta-romodgamah / jatotkantham akuntha-kantha-kuharam pronniya ragantaram, 
gayanti sma nigamya yat pramumuhuh sangita-devyo’pi ca (Ananda-vrndavana-campit 
20.43). ; 

57 Commenting on the text, Vanamalidasa Sastri confirms by stating, “arthat ‘gandhara- 
rsabha-madhyama-nisada, inke vigesa jnana se yukta” (“with the special knowledge of 
gandhara-rsabha-madhyama-nisada’ ). 
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and the arising and descending notes. Then, desiring to outdo one another, 
they both danced and sang otherworldily, impetuous, eager, and delighted, 
with various rasas [evoked by the singing of] tena tena.’5859 

The value of a musicological approach is evident here in that these tech- 
nical terms apply essentially to vernacular singing, leading to the supposition 
that the singing of the participants in the rasa dance, whether in mythical 
time or in some remote historical period, as interpreted by Vaisnava saints, 
was rendered in the vernacular and not in Sanskrit. The songs were also 
accompanied by skilled players of instruments, another feature associated 
with vernacular singing. 

In an interpretation of Bhagavata Purana 10.33.10, the Ananda-vrndavana- 
campiu states: “One girl sang again along with Agha’s foe [Krsna] many svaras 
in the gandhara scale, which were unmixed (asankirna), and made lovely by 
the many jdatis [parent scales], srutis [microtones], and gamakas [tremolo 
effects], their divisions unbroken. His heart delighted with incomparable joy, 
he honoured her, saying ‘she is excellent!’.”6° 

A slightly later Gaudiya Vaisnava text of the eighteenth century continues 
the association of the rdsa dance with classical music. The Bhakti-ratnakara 
by Narahari Cakravarti elaborates on the notion of nada-brahman as in most 
music treatises yet posits the origins of Indian music directly from the rasa 
dance of Krsna. Citing a verse from Narada-paricama-samhita, Narahari 
(5.2738) describes how music was originally created out of the rasa dance. 
Accordingly, sarigita began with the enchanting sound emanating from Krsna’s 
flute (murali-nada-mohitam), which stimulated the creation of thousands of 
ragas by the equally thousands of gopis: “The ragas are so-called because they 
attract the heart of all in the three worlds. Each of the sixteen thousand gopis 
started singing separately before Krsna and thus were born sixteen thousand 
ragas. Of them only thirty-six are well-known in the world and even of this 
number a gradual decline is noticed as time rolls by.’6! 


58  Inhis commentary, Visvanatha Cakravarti says this “suggests auspiciousness in the alapa’. 

59  radha-krsnau svaraugham garimani-vigamam dhaivatamsa-grahabhyam, arohenavaro- 
hena ca gamaka-mayam ramyam ullasayantau / tendateneti nand-rasam atha natanam 
ganam apy iidha-ragau, tenate netilokam sarabhasa-kutukollasam anyonya-jisni (Ananda- 
vrndavana-campu 20.51). 

60  asankirnan jati-sruti-gamaka-vargena sarasan, sagandhara-graman visakalita-bhedan 
svara-ganan / samunninye kacit samam aghabhida tena ca muhuh, pupiije sa sadhv ity 
anupama-muda modita-hrda (Ananda-vrnddvana-campii 20.44). 

61 ~~ Bhakti-ratnakara 5.2738: sangitam arambhat krsno murali-nada-mohitam, goptbhir gitam 
araddham ekaikam krsna-sannidhau tena jatani raganam sahasrani tu sodaga. 
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6 Rasa Dance in Vernacular Poetry 


While the Sanskrit texts cited above provided authoritative “brahmanical” sup- 
port for Indian classical music in the rasa dance, they are generally not sung 
or performed as music. They are generally recited by “pandits”, and meant for 
contemplation by devotees. However, the thousands of Brajabhasha poems 
composed in Vrndavana, which also contain musical references, were dis- 
tinctly intended for performance as songs by Vaisnava musicians. They are 
indeed a living testament to the enduring value of the vernacular medium in 
understanding the depth and breadth of music in Vaisnava devotion across 
social boundaries. While the Sanskrit Puranas and epic texts that describe 
the life and pastimes of Krsna have permeated the literary sectors of Indian 
society, it needs to be more fully recognized that the production of vernacular 
descriptions of his pastimes in the form of devotional songs are equally signif- 
icant for the study of Hinduism. This observation is affirmed in a statement 
from Heidi Pauwels: 


One of the favorite vehicles of the [Bhakti] movement is the genre of 
devotional songs in the vernacular of the Braj area, the region closely 
associated with Krishna. Studying these apparently simple Braj Bhasha 
devotional songs reveals the complicated processes underlying them. 
Roughly speaking, the songs are the result of a merging of the brahmanic 
Puranic tradition (itself complex), Sanskrit poetics usually associated 
with the court tradition, and popular devotional and even secular folk 
traditions. In other words, these songs are excellent materials for the 
study of Hinduism.®? 


According to Sanskrit texts like the Bhagavata Purana, singing in vernacu- 
lar languages is an effective vehicle for devotion and liberation: “Chanting in 
My praise the hymns of the ancients and the panegyrics of latter-day singers 
[prakrtair], he should throw himself down on the ground like a stick, mak- 
ing his prostrations to Me with the words ‘Be Pleased, O Lord, to shower Thy 
grace on Me’”63 This simple affirmation reinforced the vernacular medium, 
and contributed to the widespread composition of vernacular songs in various 
regions of India, such that the popularization of Krsna worship accompanied 
the dramatic rise in the use of vernacular lyrics embedded in musical forms. 
According to Sarmadee: 


62 Pauwels (1996), p.1. 
63 Bhagavata Purana 11.27.45 (translation by N. Raghunathan, Vol. 2, p. 632). 
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Music proved itself to be the natural choice to act as a vehicle of desired 
expression. The rise of the Krsna cult made this more imperative. It could 
develop, therefore, a popular halo around it. The widely spoken non- 
Sanskrit languages of regional origin had by then managed to become 
one of the chosen media for the purpose. Therefore, the more Krsna- 
worship proselytized itself, the better sustenance could these Deshi 
(regional) dialects procure for themselves. ... And as the creed of Bhakti 
took over, using poetry and music as its sole media, a fresh impetus was 
provided to both.®* 


And as the love of Krsna became embedded in the hearts of the populace, 
a cultural renaissance resounded through the countryside that validated the 
intimate connection between religious worship and musical experience, as 
also noted by Sarmadee: “With Prema [deep love] as one of its principles, ... 
the Krsna-theme provided to poets, writers, artists, musicians and dancers 
an inspiration of vast magnitude. For all of them Krsna was now a god who 
made music.”6> Consequently, Vaisnava devotees and poets have produced an 
enormous corpus of devotional songs composed in vernacular dialects and 
meant to be sung in temples and shrines. For example, in the North, Suradasa, 
Nandadasa, Paramanandadasa, Svami Haridasa, and Hita Harivamsa wrote in 
Brajabhasha about Radha and Krsna; Tulasidasa addressed Rama in Avadhi; 
Tukarama and Namadeva in Marathi expressed devotion to Krsna; Mirabai in 
Rajasthani addressed Krsna; Vidyapati and Govindadasa wrote about Krsna in 
Brajabuli, and Candidasa and Narottamadasa in Bengali to Radha and Krsna. 
During the Late Middle Ages (1200-1600 CE), devotion to the youthful 
Krsna inspired the creation of several new “Krsna sampradayas” or lineages 
in North India that embraced vernacular devotional music in their worship 
of Krsna. In Vraja, the Vallabha, Radhavallabha, Nimbarka, and Haridasi sam- 
pradayas were either formed anew or revised; and in Bengal, the Caitanya 
or Gaudiya sampradaya was established yet is strongly represented in Vraja. 
Each of these prominent Vaisnava traditions incorporated classical forms of 
music into temple liturgies and produced hundreds of devotional songs and 
poems in vernaculars. The ragas that were sung as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Vaisnava singers in Vmdavana and Bengal are still rendered in roughly 
the same manner today, and are known to modern musicians through the 
manuscripts of hymnals that have been passed down. A study of these ragas 


64 Sarmadee (2003), p. 41. 
65 Sarmadee (2003), p. 13. 
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reveal the range of devotional feelings that were common during the worship 
and adoration of Krsna. 


7 Dhrupad 


During this period, the music genre known as dhrupad flourished and is to 
date the oldest surviving form of classical vocal music associated with bhakti 
sangita in the northern Krsna traditions. The songs comprise a refrain (dhruva) 
as well as several verses set to a slow or formal tala like cautal (twelve beats) 
or dhamar (fourteen beats) played on drums and cymbals. Like the ancient 
dhruva songs of gandharva sangita discussed above, the lyrics of dhrupad are 
in vernacular languages such as Brajabhasha, Brajabuli, and Bengali. Braja- 
bhasha, while labelled a Middle Indo-Aryan language, is a dialect related to 
Apabhramsa Prakrit and medieval Hindi. It is also the native language of the 
Vraja area and a form of Prakrit. Scholars agree that alongside the recitation 
and chanting of Sanskrit mantras in the Vedic period, the Prakrit dialects were 
always present among the village people and were most probably older than 
classical Sanskrit. As mentioned above, the vocal classical music described in 
the Sanskrit treatises as well as in the devotional rasa dance literature cited 
here is meant to be rendered in the vernacular. Vernaculars are less formal 
regarding grammar and pronunciation, as was the case with the ancient dhruva 
songs sung in Prakrit as well as in the vernacular singing of the classical and 
bhakti sangita traditions. The current forms of bhakti sangita discussed here 
are influenced by the dhrupad structure and style: havelt sangita and samaj 
gayan in Vraja, and padavalt kirtana in Bengal. The prevalence of Brajabhasha 
or some form of Prakrit in the music and culture of ancient Vraja is supported 
by Hawley, who attests that the original dialect spoken by Krsna and his com- 
panions was probably a form of Prakrit close to Brajabhasha.®* Hence Krsna 
and his gopi companions most likely sung in vernacular (Brajabhasha or some- 
thing close to Prakrit), since the classical terminology of vocal music found 
in these texts is associated with vernacular singing and not Sanskrit chant or 
stotra recitation. Nonetheless, there are several great Sanskrit works designed 
for singing, including the Gita-govinda and the many Sanskrit sarigita-kavyas 
and sarigita-natakas that this poem influenced. The former was also instru- 
mental in inspiring innumerable vernacular compositions of similar nature. 
As such, the metrical freedom of the vernaculars, including the ease and 
possibility of vowel extension and the avoidance of difficult conjunct conso- 
nants as in Sanskrit, make vernacular dialects more appropriate for classical 
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singing. This notion likely goes back to the vernacular dhruva songs in Bharata 
Muni’s treatise. 

The Vaisnava experience of singing generally encourages the visualization 
of an image for purposes of liberation. The Bhagavad-gita (8.6) describes the 
proper frame of mind and its relation to the afterlife, stating that one’s mental 
state at the time of death determines the outcome of the next birth. Aware 
of the miseries of rebirth in a physical embodiment, Vaisnavas practice med- 
itation on the image, name, and activities of Krsna or some form of Visnu. As 
iconic worship developed, vernacular songs included lyrics that describe the 
deity, enabling the singer and listener to easily visualize the divine form, and 
thus effectively focus the mind. The musical aspect plays a critical role in this 
endeavour, since the raga, which literally means “passion”, enables the mind 
to emotionally fasten itself onto the object of concentration. While images, 
names, and literary descriptions may function as silent objects of contempla- 
tion, rdgas serve to arouse and enhance emotive states such as love, affection, 
and compassion to attract the mind and increase the bliss of meditation on the 
deity. For example, a typical Vaisnava dhrupad song lyric will include names 
and epithets of Krsna, such as Mohana (“Enchanter”), Vamsidhara (“Holder of 
the flute”), Gopala (“Tender of the cows”), Radharamana (“Pleaser of Radha”), 
as well as scenic imagery from the Yamuna River and the Vrndavana area. When 
these names and lyrical images are part of a composed text (pada) set to a raga 
(melodic pattern) and a tala (rhythmic cycle), a “verbal icon” of Krsna may be 
conveniently sustained and recalled in the mind of musicians and devotees 
regardless of their proximity to a tangible image or sacred shrine. Moreover, 
the names of some ragas reflect the Krsna experience, such as vrndavani 
sarang and syam kalyan, which can be dated back to the period of this study. 
Repeated listening and performance of these songs in the spirit of bhakti tend 
to greatly augment the satisfaction of Vaisnavas, both in the present life and in 
the anticipation of a blissful afterlife. And as Vrndavana became established 
in the late medieval period, devotees found a permanent sanctuary to contin- 
ually absorb themselves in the recollection of Krsna’s pastimes through song 
and the visualization of the rdsa dance. 

While the theme of the rasa dance is woven throughout much of the lit- 
erary output of bhakti poetry, it was only in the Vallabha and Radhavallabha 
traditions that we find separate vernacular versions of the complete rasa-lila, 
labelled as Ras Paricadhyayi (“Rasa in Five Chapters”). Separate literary analy- 
ses of these texts of Nandadasa and Harirama Vyasa®’ are found in McGregor 


67  Harirama Vyasa’ version of the rasa dance of the Bhagavata Purana is sung in the 
Radhavallabha temples during the season of rasa in October-November. The first five 
stanzas of this work are found in Beck (2011), pp. 210-216, with audio version. Harirama 
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(1973) and Pauwels (1996), respectively, with a comparative study in Beck (2013). 
In short, the version of Harirama Vyasa predates that of Nandadasa, yet Nanda- 
dasa followed the Bhagavata Purana version more closely than Harirama. True 
to the Bhagavata Purana, for example, Nandadasa did not mention the name 
of Radha, Krsna’s most intimate consort, yet her name is found throughout 
Harirama’s version. Nandadasa included the section on the separation (viraha) 
between Krsna and the gopis, i.e., his disappearance from the gopis presence, 
which is absent in Harirama Vyasa. Hence these two vernacular renditions 
differ somewhat from the parent model; Nandadasa’s more conservative ver- 
sion and Vyasa’s much more liberal and intuitive work. We now explore the 
Vallabha, Radhavallabha, and Gaudiya communities. 


7A Vallabha 

One of the largest of the new “Krsna sampradayas” established in Vraja is 
the Vallabha sampradaya or Pusti-marga, which is traced to the scholar-saint 
Vallabhacarya (1479-1531 CE). Vallabhacarya was a Vaisnava who, though orig- 
inally hailing from southern Andhra Pradesh, focused his preaching efforts in 
northern Uttar Pradesh, with subsequent success in Rajasthan and Gujarat. 
He propagated a philosophy of Suddhadvaita Vedanta, a theistic version of 
Vedanta aimed at establishing the “purified” non-dualism of brahman. As a 
critique of Sankara’s non-dualist philosophy of Advaita, Vallabha argued that 
since Advaita posited the world to be maya (illusion) and thus different from 
brahman, its non-duality was compromised. For Vallabha, Krsna is brahman, 
the only reality. 

Vallabhacarya came to Govardhana in Vraja in the late fifteenth century 
to behold the self-manifested deity of Srinathaji in the form of Krsna lifting 
Govardhana Hill. He had a temple constructed on the hilltop and formally 
installed the deity for worship in 1519 cE. Although the worship of Srinathaji 
began with Vallabhacarya in a small hut on the hill erected over the newly 
found deity, the elaborate system of worship recognized today took several 
years to reach the standardized form. Two of Vallabha’s disciples, the poets 
Krsnadasa and Kumbhandasa, were originally appointed as manager (adhikari) 
and singer (Airtantya) at the simple shrine on Govardhana Hill. A total of eight 
poets eventually formed what is known as the asta-chap (“the eight seals”). The 
four elder poets, Kumbhandasa, Stradasa, Paramanandadasa, and Krsnadasa, 
are believed to have been initiated by Vallabhacarya himself, while the younger 


Vyasa, while claimed a member by the Radhavallabha tradition, was classified as one of 
the “rastk-tray?’ or trinity of early musical saints in Vmdavana, along with Hita Harivamsa 
and Svami Haridasa. 
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four, Govindasvami, Chitasvami, Caturbhujadasa, and Nandadasa, were initi- 
ated by Vallabha’s second son, Vitthalanatha (1516-1586 CE), who inaugurated 
the asta-yam-seva, the system of daily worship that was divided into eight 
periods. Vitthalanatha established a permanent headquarters for the sect at or 
near the village of Gokula in 1571 CE. 

The rasa dance, as appearing in the poetry of the Vallabha saint Nandadasa, 
has been analysed by R.S. McGregor, who describes the worship in the sect: 


It seems to have been Vitthalnath who first consolidated the organisation 
of the sect, stressing the position of the guru and the hereditary descent of 
the leadership, and instituting an elaborate cult of attendance on the god 
by the priest, involving the waking, dressing, feeding, etc., of the image in 
a 24-hour routine. A more important innovation from our point-of-view 
was his establishing a group of poets and singers called the ashta chap, 
the eight seals or insignia of poetry — persons especially distinguished by 
his favour, or by the favour of Krishna himself. The sectarian tradition is 
that these poets all lived at Govardhan during Vitthalnath’s pontificate, 
engaged in composing and singing hymns required by the cult, in produc- 
ing other poetic works, or in taking part in the administration of the sect. 
Surdas and Nanda Das are incomparably the finest.®* 


In the poem below, Nandadasa has described the rasa dance, with references 
to flute music and drum rhythms as found in the music treatises. 


Behold! Krsna who is an expert dancer is dancing on the banks of the 
river Yamuna along with the Gopis, and his hanging headgear is adorning 
his face. He has tied a yellow cloth around his waist. The tinkling sound 
of the small bells and the rays emitted from his earrings, have stopped 
the movement of the chariot of the sun. The pitter-patter of Krsna’s feet 
and the sound of drumbeats like tat thei tat thei have engrossed the whole 
universe. In the rdsa dance there is the singing of ‘Radhe Radhe, and the 
same tune appears in the flute [murali] sound. The poet Nanda Das is 
also singing along nearby.®° 


7.2 Haveli Sangita 
The devotional music performed in the Vallabha temples and shrines is known 
as havelt sangita, which is sung in Brajabhasha. The earliest form of haveli 


68 McGregor (1973), pp. 24-25. 
69 In Beck (2011), pp. 218-219 (translation by H.S. Mathur). 
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sangita was very close to the tradition of dhrupad as described in the Sanskrit 
music treatises written as early as the fourteenth century CE. This is especially 
evident in the use of traditional ragas and talas (rhythms) in the individual 
songs, including ragas that had been assigned a gender, a time of day, or season 
in texts such as the Sarigita-makaranda by Narada (ca. fourteenth or fifteenth 
century), and the Rasa-kaumudi of Srikantha. 

Most of the ragas of havelt sangita have been sung in similar fashion for 
several centuries and bear striking resemblances to those in the Sanskrit trea- 
tises as well as to those in current performance, with some modification. The 
daily set-up of ragas assigned to the eight worship times of the deity is called 
asta-yam-seva, and is as follows:”° 


Mangala 6:00-7:00 AM. lalit, bhairava, bibhasa 
Srngara 7:00-8:00 AM. bilaval, ramkali, gunakali 
Gwala 8:00-9:00 AM. asavari, todi, devgandhara 
Raj Bhog 10:00-11:00 AM. sarang, desi, asavart 
Utthapan 4:00-4:30 PM. bhimapalasi, dhanasri 
Sandhya Bhog 5:00-5:30 PM. gauri, purvi, puriya 
Sandhya Arati 6:00-6:30 PM. S77, jaitasri 

Sayan 7:00-7:30 PM. bihag, yaman, kamod, kedar 


The talas or rhythmic patterns of havelt sangita have been traced to many of 
the original rhythms of gandharva sangita as delineated in the Natya-sastra of 
Bharata. Satyabhan Sharma has explained how seven rhythms mentioned in 
Bharata’s classic work on the dramatic arts, Natya-sastra, reappear in modified 
form in the present-day: 


1-Dhruva (Ada Cautal), 2-Math (Sul), 3-Rupak (Rupak), 4-Jhampa 
(Jhaptal), 5-Tripata (Tintal), 6-Ada (Cautal), 7-Ek Tal (Ektal). In Pushti 
Marg music, with some variation, these seven beats are [1, 7] Cautal 
(12 beats), [3] Dhamar (14 beats), [6] Ada Cautal (14 beats), [5] Adi Tal or 
Tintal (16 beat or in fast speed 8 beats), [4] Jhaptal (10 beats), [2] Sul Tal 
(10 beats), and [3] Jnumra (14 beats).7! 


These correlations reveal an extraordinary continuity in Indian sacred music 
over many centuries. 


70 ~—- Beck (2012), p. 164. 
71 Sharma (1996), p. 131. 
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Since the establishment of the Vallabha tradition throughout Rajasthan and 
Gujarat, there have been many publications in the regional languages that con- 
tain poems of their saints, including the works of Nandadasa and Suradasa. 
Western scholars Kenneth E. Bryant and John S. Hawley, who have specialized 
in the life and literature of Suradasa, produced a complete edition of his early 
poetry in English (2015). This work may be consulted for rasa dance poetry and 
musical references along with the Hindi Sur-sagar (1989). In English, beside 
McGregor’s study of Nandadasa (1973), there is Whitney Sanford’s work on the 
poetry of Paramanandadasa (2009). For a thorough study of the Vallabha tradi- 
tion in Hindi, see Campaklal Chabildas Nayak, Astachap Bhakti-Sangit: Udbhav 
aur Vikas in three volumes (1983-1987), accompanied by an extensive anthol- 
ogy of poetry, Varsotsava Kirtana Malika in two volumes (1962), and Satyabhan 
Sharma's thesis in Hindi (1975) on the temple music of the Vallabha tradition. 


7.3 Radhavallabha 

The name “Radhavallabha’” refers to Krsna as “Beloved of Radha’, but unlike 
other Vaisnava traditions, the Radhavallabha sampradaya places Radha above 
Krsna as the Supreme Being. The Radhavallabha sampradaya was founded in the 
sixteenth century by Hita Harivamsa (1502-1552 CE) in Vidavana. Harivamsa 
is also an important name in the early history of Vrndavana as a major pil- 
grimage centre. Harivaméa’s principal work in Brajabhasha is the Caurast Pad, 
eighty-four songs covering the intimate love pastimes of Radha and Krsna tak- 
ing place in eternal time. These include especially the rasa dance, Radha’s mana 
or pride, and descriptions of the spring and autumn scenery of Vindavana. He 
also authored a Sanskrit work on Radha, a short text in Brajabhasha called Sphut 
Vani, and a prayer in Sanskrit to the Goddess Yamuna. In the Caurasi Pad there 
are ragas mentioned along with the songs, including sarang, bilaval, dhanasri, 
katyan, mathar, kedar, asavari, and vasant, which correspond to those in the 
music treatises and the Sanskrit works on the rasa dance. 


7.31 Samaj Gayan 

For the pleasure of the Radhavallabha deity, daily offerings are made while 
devotees perform samaj gayan, the collective singing of Brajabhasha poems 
in selected ragas. Samaj gayan is performed in a highly interactive manner 
with at least two responsorial singers who are required to respond to each line, 
phrase, and exclamation of the main singer in a systematic fashion. There is 
no solo samdj gayan, as it is believed that only through the interactive play of 
the participants may the pastimes of Radha and Krsna be invoked and envi- 
sioned. Although derived from dhrupad, the style of singing samaj gayan is 
quite unique and different from normal traditions of Indian music. The songs 
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are hence rendered in the standard ragas and talas with some modification. 
First the leader (mukhiya) sings an entire line; then the responders (jhelas), 
after adding appropriate words of exclamation (eri han, eri mai), repeat it. The 
leader and responders then, after singing and repeating the first half and sec- 
ond half of each line in this way, repeat the whole line again. After all the lines 
have been rendered, the refrain is repeated in unison in a faster tempo. The 
entire rendition may take up to an hour or more depending on the number of 
lines of text. The instruments preferred for samdj gayan are the same as those 
of haveli sangita: drum (pakhavaj or tabla), hand cymbals (karatala or jhanjh), 
and harmonium. Occasionally a tanpura, sarangi, or esraj, is played. 

The living musical tradition of the Radhavallabha sampradaya possesses an 
impressive repertoire of songs for multiple occasions that are distributed over 
an annual solar/lunar calendar. While their musical worship remains largely in 
secluded enclaves, the main temple is overcrowded on special festival days like 
Holi, when giant syringes of coloured water are released on pilgrims by priests 
from the altar, and Annakut, when the entire altar area is covered with sump- 
tuous food offerings. The current liturgical hymnal of the Radhavallabha com- 
munity is the Sri Radhdavallabhaji ka Varsotsava in three volumes (1978-1980). 
Songs of the Caurasit Pad (eighty-four songs) of Hita Harivaméa, as well as the 
complete Sri Bayalis Lila (forty-two lilas, twenty-two Ragas) of Dhruvadasa are 
contained in this collection, one of the largest of its kind in Brajabhasha liter- 
ature with over 2400 songs. The songs in these volumes are organized accord- 
ing to the seasons and holidays that are celebrated in the main temple. The 
liturgical year begins with the season of Vasanta in the Spring and ends in the 
Winter months. In terms of the rasa dance, this collection holds approximately 
250 songs (Vol. 3, pp. 109—-155).72 

The daily temple schedule revolves around the waking, bathing, feeding, 
dressing, and retiring the deity of Radhavallabha, a statue of Krsna playing the 
flute. Radha is present but only as a leaf on a seat (gaddi-seva), signifying her 
presence as totally divine and other-worldly. At present there are seven daily 
worship services before the deities in the Radhavallabha temple: 


Mangal 6:00 AM. The awakening of the deity and the offering of sweets. 

Smgar 10:00 AM. The deity is bathed and adorned in various costumes 
according to the day and season. Incense, curds, and sweets are offered. 

Raj Bhog 12:00 noon. The main foods offered to the deities consist of rice, 
curry, dal, vegetables, curd, and sweet. 

Utthapan 4:00 PM. The deities are awakened from their afternoon siesta 
with music and bath. 


72 Twenty-five of these are on audio recording with English translation in Beck (2011). 
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Sandhya 6:00 PM. Various sweets are offered. The rasa-lila sport begins. 

Sayan 8:00 PM. The evening meal of fried foods, puri, halva, rahani, and 
other dishes, is offered. 

Saiya 10:00 PM. The time of retiring the deity. 


Each time has its respective songs drawn from the main hymnal that are 
sung in ragas that also conform to the morning, afternoon, and evening time 
periods. In addition, there are ragas that are performed only during the sea- 
sonal periods like spring (Vasanta), Holi, monsoon (Pavas Rtu), birth of Krsna, 
rasa-lila, and fall (Karttik). 

The song below by Hita Harivaméa describes the rasa dance with musi- 
cal elements from the Sanskrit treatises that include the seven notes of the 
scale, the terms raga and ragini, and dance steps associated with the event. 
The dance steps are significant as they underscore the importance of counting 
rhythm as an essential ritual aspect. 


Radhika is decked out with Syama in the Rasa circle; 

in the middle are Nandalala and the Vraja damsel of campaka hue, 

like gold and emerald amidst cloud and lightning. 

She adopts dance-steps, calling the measure “tatta thei” 

making various hand movements and delighting in the 

seven notes of the gamut [sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni|; 

In the joy of the dancing, her face with its splendour seen against 

the blue dress she wears is like Capricorn moonlight against a cloud. 

The moon in the sky of that autumn night is worn out 

by the musical [sangita] precepts of Raga and Ragini, note sequences and 
rhythmic variations; 

Hita Harivaméa’s lord is a hamsa, while she has a lion’s waist; 

he has destroyed Madana’s pride and she has the gait of an enraptured 
elephant.” 


There are hundreds of poems descriptive of the rasa dance in this tradition. 
The precise manner of their performance is a carefully guarded treasure that 
is revealed only to trained and initiated disciples. In performance, the songs 
differ from both the Vallabha style and from standard dhrupad.”4 


73 Beck (2011), pp. 199-200. Translation by Rupert Snell. 

74 For acomparative study of these temple music traditions, see Thielemann (2001). For the 
audio recording, English translation, and analysis of 108 Radhavallabha temple songs, see 
Beck (2011). 
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7-4 Gaudtya 

Gaudiya Vaisnavism was founded by Caitanya Mahaprabhu (1486-1534 CE), a 
Bengali saint who spent his life preaching, chanting, debating among schol- 
ars, travelling to holy sites, and assigning scriptural writing and temple estab- 
lishment to his prominent disciples. He is widely known as the premier 
advocate of nama kirtana, the chanting of divine names in the form of the 
maha-mantra.” His historical association with Vindavana is pivotal in that his 
visits from Bengal and Orissa helped to establish the holy site as a major place 
of pilgrimage. In addition, Caitanya was able to identify many of the locations 
of the pastimes of Krsna and his associates. 


7.4.1 Padavalt Kirtana 

Besides nama kirtana, there is a rich heritage of classically based bhakti sangita 
in Bengal and Orissa known as padavalt kirtana. The term padavalt refers to a 
series of poems (pada) describing a devotional theme or episode from the pas- 
times of Krsna. As the most distinctive style of devotional music in Bengal and 
Orissa, padavali kirtana developed primarily out of the late medieval songs of 
poets Vidyapati and Candidasa, but also drew stylistically upon Baul music, 
Buddhist caryd-giti (medieval Buddhist songs), and folk idioms. Continuing 
to evolve, it was adapted and modified from the slower dhrupad style of Vraja 
music by Narottamadasa (1531-1587), a follower of Caitanya who organized a 
large kirtana festival in Kheturi in the 1570s.”6 This innovative style of padavali 
kirtana is sometimes called garanhati kirtana, named after the Kheturi region 
in present-day Bangladesh. Later styles incorporated influences of khayal, 
thumri, and tappa. 

Padavalt kirtana combines the recitation of religious narratives (Katha) with 
songs in various tempos and rhythms composed by bhakti saints in Bengali 
and Brajabuli languages. A typical session will revolve around a theme from 
Radha-Krsna pastimes, with names like mana, purva-raga, rasa-lila, dana-lila, 
mathura-gamana. The songs also include short improvisatory phrases (akhar) 
inserted into the lyrics of the original songs by the singers themselves for the 
purpose of interpreting or reiterating the meaning using colloquial expres- 
sions for the benefit of local audiences. The normally “standing” performers 
include one or more vocalists, khol (double-headed clay drum) players, hand 
cymbal players, and sometimes a violinist or flautist. 

The devotional music of the Gaudiya tradition has flourished within a wide 
spectrum of time and place. Many temples engage in worship with minimal 
chant and song, while others display sophisticated performances of kirtana. 


75 hare krsnahare krsna krsna krsna hare hare / hare rama hare rama rama rama hare hare. 
76 For more information on Narottamadasa and his music, see Beck (1996). 
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Very often music is performed outside the temples and in public melas or fes- 
tivals devoted to special events. The system of worship also varies from region 
to region of India. For an in-depth analysis of Caitanya traditional worship sys- 
tems, see Valpey (2006). Discussions of padavali kirtana in English are still rela- 
tively scarce, but a reliable account is found in Ramakanta Chakrabarty (1996). 

Regarding the bhakti poetry of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, there are enormous 
collections of texts that remain unexamined, many of which are descriptive 
of the rasa dance. We cite here two special songs that involve Caitanya him- 
self in the eternal dance, something which is unique to the Gaudiya tradition 
and reflects the theology that Caitanya, believed to be a combined incarnation 
of Radha and Krsna, exhibited earthly pastimes that paralleled the originals 
of the Krsna narrative. The Gaudiya anthologies begin with what are called 
Gaura-Candrika poems in which Caitanya is praised and his earthly pastimes 
sometimes conjoined with those of Krsna. In the hagiography of Caitanya, the 
pastime of the rasa dance in relation to Caitanya is reflected in the following 
passage from Caitanya-caritamrta 3.14.17-20, where Caitanya is taken up in a 
dream to witness the spectacle: 


One day while He was resting, Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu dreamed He saw 
Krsna performing His Rasa Dance. Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu saw Lord 
Krsna standing with His beautiful body curved in three places, holding 
His flute to His lips. Wearing yellow garments and garlands of forest flow- 
ers, He was enchanting even to Cupid. The Gopis were dancing in a cir- 
cle, and in the middle of that circle, Krsna, the son of Maharaja Nanda, 
danced with Radharani. Seeing this, Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu was over- 
whelmed with the transcendental mellow of the rdsa dance, and He 
thought, “Now I am with Krsna in Vindavana.””” 


Many poets have expanded on this theme to include Caitanya in the rasa dance. 

The largest and most important anthology of Bengali and Brajabuli devo- 
tional poetry is the impressive Pada-kalpataru in five volumes (1916-1932). In 
Volume 2 (pp. 304-328), there is an entire section, labelled “Sarat-kaliya maha- 
rasa’, on the rasa-lila with numerous poems (many with raga indications) by 
Govindadasa, Vasudeva Ghosa, Jfianadasa, Uddhavadasa, Radhamohanadasa, 
Candidasa. In the more recent anthology of Vaisnava padavali, the Pada- 
ratna-mala (pp. 410-419), there are numerous examples of rasa poetry to be 
sung in ragas like bihag, kamod, kalyani, dhanasri, and kedar. 

Introducing the rasa dance section of the Pada-kalpataru, we find two 
gaura-candrika poems by hallowed names in the tradition of Gaudiya Vaisnava 


77. Translation by A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada. 
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poetry. In Pada-kalpataru 2.304, a gaura-candrika song by Vasudeva Ghosa7® 
is followed by another (2.305) by Radhamohana Thakura.” In the first exam- 
ple, Caitanya (Gora) participates in the rasa dance (rasa-rasa goracanda) by 
playing the Aho! drum and karatala cymbals (khola karatala). In the second 
example, designated to be sung in raga kamod, Caitanya dances in the rasa 
dance (ndcata gaura rasa-rasa antara), where numerous musical instruments 
like rabab (bowed lute), vind, svara-mandala, and karatala (rababa vina ara 
sara-mandala, sumilita kara karatala) are sounded to dance rhythms (ta ta 
drimi drimi madala subdajata). 

While in decline today, padavali kirtana still has performers and singers, 
both male and female, who can spontaneously improvise phrases (akhar) on 
the spot. Nanda Kishor Das, Rathin Ghosh, Smt. Vinapani, Smt. Radharani, and 
Smt. Chabi Banerjee are the names of renowned twentieth-century performers 
and recording artists of padavalt kirtana. 

As we have shown, the devotional music of the Vaisnava traditions of Vraja 
is largely influenced by the genre of dhrupad that had developed over centu- 
ries. Even the Gaudiya tradition, which originated in Bengal and was culturally 
akin to local folk traditions, produced a large corpus of Brajabhasha poetry 
for rendering in the dhrupad style, especially when performed in Vrndavana. 
Comparative studies of these traditions are relatively few, and while there is no 
scope here for detailing the different vernacular music traditions, we mention 
two recent studies: Meilu Ho (2006) has fully researched the Vallabha tradition 
of music and revealed its deep similarity to the classical tradition, and Selena 
Thielemann (2001) has provided a comparative study of the temple music tra- 
ditions with reference to the classical form of dhrupad.®° 

According to the Natya-sastra, the art of music or savgita was brought 
to earth from the heavenly realms of Brahma and Indra. While traditional 
Hinduism often recognizes Brahma as the founding teacher of Indian music 
and Sarasvati as the Goddess of music, the music treatises also recognize the 
Goddess Sakti and Lord Siva as seminal music figures. In the Vaisnava traditions 


78  Pada-kalpataru (Vol. 2, p. 304): vrndavana-lila gorara manete padila, yamunara bhava 
sura-dhuni re karila, phulavana dekhi vrndavanera samana, sahacara-gana gopi-gana 
anumana, khola karatala gora sumeli kariya, tara majhe nace gorda jaya jaya diya, vasudeva 
ghosa tahe karaye vilasa, rasa-rasa goracanda karila prakasa. 

79  Pada-kalpataru (Vol. 2, p. 305): nacata gaura rasa-rasa antara, gati ati lalita tribhangt, 
baraja-samaja ramani-gana yaichana, taichana abhinaya-rangi, dekha dekha navad- 
vipa majha, baota gaota madhura bhakata sata, majhahi vara-dvijaraja, ta ta drimi drimi 
madala subajata, jhunu jhunu nupura rasala, rababa vind ara sara-mandala, sumilita kara 
karatala, e hena adnanda na heriye tribhuvane, nirupama prema-vilasa, 0 sukha-sindhu 
parasa kiye paoba, kaha radhamonana dasa. 

80 For further discussion of the differences between these genres, see Beck (2012). 
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of Vraja, however, music is created almost exclusively from Krsna and the gopis 
as they eternally engage in the rdsa dance in Vrndavana. This phenomenon 
thus exhibits in a central manner the building of a “spiritual Vrndavana” on 
earth as presented in this chapter. 


8 Conclusion 


The aim of this chapter has been to showcase the central role of Indian classical 
music in the building of Vrndavana as a sacred centre of Krsna worship during 
the roughly three centuries between 1400 and 1700 CE. This was achieved first 
by describing the ancient gandharva music, establishing its sacred origins via 
the gods and the concept of nada-brahman, and explaining its rhythm-based 
structure according to the Vedic theory of merit accumulation. We then pro- 
ceeded to cite musical texts and indicate the presence of musical terminology 
in literatures describing the rasa dance, both in Sanskrit and vernacular, asso- 
ciated with Vaisnava traditions flourishing in the Vraja region during that time. 
As may be surmised, this is a vast topic with an enormous amount of material 
to be researched. Beside the published texts and poems, there are thousands 
of unpublished manuscripts and untranslated songs that require years of study 
and analysis to achieve a more comprehensive picture. Besides the stated aim, 
an ulterior motive of this essay is to promote a fertile area of inquiry and out- 
line a sublime treasure-trove for scholars in Hinduism and the musicology 
of religion.®! 

Let us now reflect on the principal themes. How has a narrative involving 
Krsna and music, specifically the rasa dance, contributed toward building 
a “spiritual Vindavana” during the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries? And 
what more can we know about the actual influence of Indian classical music, 
as described in the music treatises, on the depictions of Krsna’s pastimes 
in the Sanskrit and vernacular literatures of the Vallabha, Radhavallabha, 
and Gaudiya traditions discussed? Since Indian music theory and practice, 
including the employment of classical ragas and talas, is seen to play such a 
prominent and formative role in the literary establishment of an “orthodoxy” 
surrounding the rasa dance, a firm case can be made that the rasa dance itself 
may be viewed as an important inspirational vehicle for the introduction and 
preservation within Vaisnavism of authentic classical music theory and per- 
formance. In this way, raga-sargita, music based on classical forms, has thus 


81 For a general introduction to the study of music and religion, including the field of the 
musicology of religion, see Beck (2021). 
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played a central role in the creation of Vrndavana as a vital centre of Krsna 
worship. Moreover, what cannot be overstated is the impressive continuity 
over many years between ancient music theory and the music associated with 
the Vraja traditions of this study, a devotional music that, while sustaining 
change and modification, remains current in India. 

In the interests of greater cohesiveness, and to further demonstrate com- 
monalties among the different traditions, this chapter has focused on both 
Sanskrit texts and vernacular poetry since both are of equal importance for 
understanding the building of Vindavana. While the Sanskrit descriptions of 
the rasa dance by leading spiritual authors provide the “brahmanical” imprima- 
tur for classical music in all its terminology and detail, the vernacular poems 
inspire and sustain popular devotion in the form of sung compositions in the 
temples of Vaisnava traditions established in Vindavana during this period. 
And since there are multitudes of Brajabhasha, Brajabuli, and Bengali poems 
containing musical references, the songs cited in this essay indicate possible 
new directions for research into the depth and breadth of vernacular poetry 
and music in Vaisnava devotion. The Sanskrit Puranas and epic texts that 
describe the life and pastimes of Krsna indeed form part of the literary canon 
of Indian society. Yet as part of a process of going deeper into the tradition, this 
chapter seeks to underscore how the production of vernacular descriptions of 
Krsna pastimes in the form of devotional songs are equally if not more signifi- 
cant for the broader study of Indian religions. 

Vindavana would not exist as a pilgrimage town with thousands of temples 
and shrines if Krsna had not lived there millennia ago. The mystique surround- 
ing Vrndavana is aptly sustained in the hearts and minds of devotees under the 
inspiration of the saints who have expounded the esoteric nature of Krsna’s 
pastimes in their literatures. The devotees thus continually aspire to “be with 
Krsna and his companions’, whether in daily and seasonal worship and med- 
itation, or through a total transformation of their being at the end of life into 
one of Krsna’s associates in the transcendental Vindavana. Participation is the 
key to liberation, since the highest ideal for the devout Vaisnava is to assume 
the role of an active assistant or confidante of Radha, and thus be very near to 
Krsna — all in a spiritual state. 

As suggested at the outset, Western scholars have discussed the culture of 
Vindavana in terms of theology, aesthetics, and even role-playing in the adop- 
tion of spiritual bodies in the afterlife. Yet traditional raga music is frequently 
left out of the equation. This may be the case due to prevailing assumptions 
about music — as a mere art, a skill reserved for the talented, or as commer- 
cial entertainment. But in India, according to the musical treatises and ancient 
authorities, music is frequently assigned a soteriological role — a viable method 
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of release and engagement beyond death. This means that music encompasses 
a much larger sphere of influence. 

Having heard and studied with musicians in India as well as having lived 
in Vrndavana for extended periods of time, with countless songs recorded 
and analysed, this author concludes that authentic raga music may serve as 
a prime catalyst in drawing the devotee closer and closer to Krsna, at first 
incrementally through the allure of melody and the pulse of rhythm, and sub- 
sequently by the poignant devotional lyrics laced with bhakti sentiments. As 
explained by leading saints and maestros, and under the proper direction of 
a genuine Guru, an aspiring devotee may, through continuous meditation, 
chanting, and listening to the inspired songs, enable the forms of Radha and 
Krsna to become permanently installed in the mind so that a life with Krsna 
is assured after bodily existence. The liberated soul of the Krsna devotee is not 
wrapped in silence, quietly merging into the cosmos, but is believed to be eter- 
nally engaged in listening to the melodious songs of Krsna and his associates in 
the eternal Vrndavana, performed in ragas and talas, many of which are likely 
to be the same, or similar with, those delineated in the music treatises and in 
the rdsa dance literatures. The poet-saints who showcased classical music in 
their Sanskrit and vernacular descriptions of the rdsa dance have alerted us 
to the wealth of its spiritual dimension, elaborating on the original intention 
of the gandharva musicians headed by sage Narada. In this scenario, human 
beings must experience music, not as a mere luxury for the skilled or a passion 
of the privileged, but as a necessary means to fully relish the beauty and depth 
of the spiritual realm, the spiritual Vrndavana. Reversing the familiar Bengali 
adage, kanu vind gita nai, “Without Krsna there is no song”, we discover that, in 
the spiritual Vrndavana, “Without song there is no Krsna.” 
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PART 3 


Buildings 


CHAPTER 6 


A Temple of Stone and a Temple of Love 


Govindadeva in the Religious Imagination of Early Gaudiya Vaisnavas 


Rembert Lutjeharms 


In the heart Vrndavana’s majestic temple, 

on a marvellous mosaic of jewels and bright gold 
sits Govindadeva with his beloved, equal in honour. 
I seek refuge in him and his attendants.! 


In 1590 the temple was finally completed. Crowning a hill in the centre of the 
growing pilgrimage town of Vindavana, now stood a majestic red sandstone 
structure, its five spires? piercing the sky, making the temple visible for many 
miles in the surrounding plains of Vraja. The building itself, which has been 
called “the most impressive religious edifice that Hindu art has ever produced’,3 
was financed and inaugurated by Manasimha, king of Amer, general of the 
Mughal emperor Akbar’s army, and a powerful son of the Kachavaha clan. 
The Kachavaha king had passed through Vrndavana some time prior, shortly 
after he had gained his prestigious position at the Mughal court, and when 
he first visited the temple of Govindadeva, he had made the following vow, 
according to Muraridasa: “Oh, I will build, with great respect, a temple for 
Govindaraya in Vrndavana — the place all the gods praise — so that there may 
yet again be a flurry of festivals for the descent of Krsna!”4 That vow was now 
completed, in 1590, with the official opening of the temple. No expense had 


1 Amanda-vrndavana-mandirodare, suhema-ratnavali-citra-kuttime / sahopavistam priyaya 
samanaya, govinda-devam sa-ganam samasraye (Radhakrsna Gosvami's Sadhana-dipika, p.1 
and Dasa-sloki-bhasya 0.1). 

2 According to Growse (1993, pp. 242-243), “one over the central dome, and the other four 
covering the choir, sacrarium, and two chapels’. 

3 Growse (1993), p. 241. 

4 Vrndavane daivata-vrnda-vandye govinda-rayalayam ddarena / aham vidhdsye bata yena 
bhiyah krsnavatarotsava-sambhramah syat (Muraridasa’s Mana-carita; cited in Bahura, 1996, 
Pp. 199). 
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been spared. The architect, Govindadasa, was brought from Delhi,> and the 
very same craftsmen who constructed the imperial capital at nearby Fatehpur 
Sikri likely built this temple to Govindadeva,® covering its walls, domes, 
and ceilings with detailed (mostly aniconic) carving. Later, Manasimha pur- 
chased a significant amount of land surrounding it to construct Govindadeva’s 
gardens,’ and continued financing the priests of the temple.® 

Manasimha was to build other temples,? but none as grand and none as 
famous as that of Govindadeva. And none would come to be so closely identi- 
fied with Kachavaha rule. During the reign of Shah Jahan, the temple's direct 
management would be transferred to Jayasimha 1, Manasimha’s descendant,!° 
and when the murti of Govindadeva left Vindavana during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, he moved ever closer to the heart of the Kachavaha kingdom, until a new 
temple was constructed for him by Jayasimha 11, in the royal palace at the heart 
of his newly founded capital city, Jaipur. The Govindadeva temple, and even 
more so its deity, became one of the chief symbols of Kachavaha prestige. 

All of this has been well documented and widely studied." But none of it 
explains why it is this temple that gained so much attention. The importance 
of the temple is not explained merely by the Kachavaha patronage, because 
the temple predates this. The worship of Govindadeva was established by Rupa 
Gosvami, one of Caitanya’s principal disciples and a leader of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas in Vraja, in 1534, and for many (Gaudiya) Vaisnavas Govindadeva’s 
temple was regarded as the heart of Vrndavana’s growing religious landscape, 
many years before the new temple was built. Manasimha’s grand temple thus 
merely re-established a temple that had stood there for several decades and 
carved in stone what had already been established in the devotion of many of 
Govindadeva’'s devotees. 

To understand the significance of the Govindadeva temple and the reason 
Manasimha chose to rebuild specifically this temple, I argue here, we have to 
look to this “temple of love” — to the temple, built not with Kachavaha stones, 
but with the ideas, narratives, and devotion of Govindadeva first founder, 
custodians, and devotees. This “imagined” temple — visualized, as we will see 
below, in the poetry of Govindadeva’s devotees as a divine temple carved from 


5 See Bahura (1996), pp. 200, 202. 

6 Michell (1996), p. 19. 

7 See Mukherjee and Habib (1989), pp. 251-252. 

8 See Habib (1996), p. 143. 

9 See Asher (1996) and Prasad (1966), pp. 146-170. 

10 See Habib (1996), p. 132 and Mukherjee and Habib (1989), p. 290. 

11 See, especially, the works of Monika Horstmann, Tarapada Mukherjee, Irfan Habib, Gopal 
Narayan Bahura, Catherine Asher, and R. Nath listed in the bibliography. 
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precious stone — gave the sandstone structure devotional significance and set 
it apart from all other temples. 

In what follows, I look at the temple from three different angles. In the first 
section, I look at the ways Rupa Gosvami, the temple’s founder, connects this 
new temple to the distant past, by claiming this new centre of worship to be the 
re-establishing of an older temple known from Puranic texts. I then examine, in 
the second section, how the temple was connected to the mythic present — to 
the abiding /ila of Krsna — by examining what Gaudiya authors thought about 
Govindadeva’s location, and by exploring the character of the three goddesses 
who were also worshipped in the temple complex. The third and final section 
examines Govindadeva’s temple's relation to the other (Gaudiya) temples of 
Vrndavana, mostly by exploring the views of Radhakrsna Gosvami, the fifth 
custodian of the temple, and demonstrates that legal battles over the temple 
and the increased involvement of Kachavaha kings in the temple’s manage- 
ment in the seventeenth century — so well documented and so well studied — 
represents but one facet of a protracted conflict over the “imagined” identity of 
Govindadeva and his temple. 


1 The Petal of the North: Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya and the Temple 
of Govindadeva 


According to Gaudiya hagiographies, one of the main reasons Caitanya sent 
some disciples to Vraja was to recover its lost sacred sites. Kavikarnapura writes 
that Caitanya “anointed” Rupa and Sanatana “with the nectar of his grace” to 
proclaim the accounts of Krsna’s play in Vindavana, which had become lost in 
time.!* Murari Gupta similarly claims that Caitanya told Sanatana Gosvami to 
“recover the lost sacred sites (tirtha), and reveal their greatness. By this devo- 
tion will become firmly established.” 

Most often this is understood as referring to the work of rediscovering where 
Krsna and his companions did what, a work which the Gosvamis perhaps did 
mostly through the songs, dramas, and poetry they composed, which describe 
the lila of Krsna and which make constant reference to specific sites in Vraja. 


12. ~~ Kalena vrndavana-keli-varta lupteti tam khyapayitum visisya / krpamrtenabhisiseca devas 
tatraiva rupam ca sanatanam ca (Caitanya-candrodaya 9.38). 

13 ~~ Lupta-tirtha-prakasam ca tan-mahatmyam api sphutam /kartavyam bhavata yena bhaktir 
eva sthira bhavet (Krsna-caitanya-caritamrta 4.13.15-16). This is echoed in Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s Caitanya-caritamrta 3.1.218: lupta-tirtha saba tahan kariha pracarana. 
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By mapping those /ilas known from scripture and tradition onto the land, they 
(re)created the sacred landscape of Vraja. 

But there is another side to this. The places the Gosvamis attempted 
to “reveal” were not just those of Krsna’s lila in Vraja, but also those of past 
Vaisnavas in Vraja — the lost temples, bathing places (ghdta), and bathing 
tanks (kunda). Older pilgrimage guides, such as the Mathura-mahatmya of the 
Varaha Purana or the Vrndavana-mahatmya of the Padma Purana, identify, 
praise, and describe not just specific places where Krsna played — such as the 
site of his birth or the place where he rested after killing Kamsa — but also, 
and often more prominently, the temples and shrines that were later built on 
those spots. These guides linked the present landscape, which pilgrims would 
encounter, with that of the mythic past. 

From Gaudiya hagiographies we learn that the Gosvamis studied these 
pilgrimage guides (mahatmyas), which they used to identify those forgot- 
ten places. Krsnadasa Kaviraja, for example, writes that on his first trip to 
Vindavana Sanatana Gosvami “collected the texts proclaiming the greatness of 
Mathura (mathura-mahatmya-sastra), and, wandering through the forests [of 
Vraja], revealed the forgotten sacred sites”.!* 

The importance of these pilgrimage guides to the Gosvamis is most evident 
in one of Rupa Gosvami’s own texts: the Mathura-mahatmya (“The Greatness 
of Mathura”). This text, a little over 460 verses long, is Rupa’s own pilgrimage 
guide to the land of Vraja, and is in style identical to those earlier mahatmyas. 
Indeed, all but four verses of Rupa’s work are citations from these mahatmyas 
and other Puranic texts. 

Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya is one of his least popular works, and it is not 
very difficult to see why. The description of Krsna’s sacred land offered in the 
text does not reflect Rupa’s vision of Vraja quite as neatly as we perhaps might 
expect. The bulk of the work describes the inestimable glories of Mathura, its 
various ghatas and temples, as well as what now appear to be relatively minor 
places in its vicinity. The site where Krsna was born, in the jail of Kamsa,! as 
well as the temple to Kesava that was later erected on that very spot,!® are pro- 
fusely praised, as are the other pilgrimage sites in Mathura: Visranti-tirtha, the 
bathing place where Krsna rested after killing Kamsa and the temple erected 
there,” the other twenty-four main sacred sites in the city that dot the bank 


14 Mathura-mahatmya-sastra sangraha kariya / lupta-tirtha prakata kaila vanete bhramiya 
(Caitanya-caritamrta 2.25.215). 

15 Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 219-223. 

16 ~—- Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 224-229. 

17 __Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 239-252. 
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of the Yamuna,!® and other sites of lesser prominence throughout the city. 
Yamuna herself is, of course, also extensively glorified.!® 

The focus of the text thus seems to be on Krsna as the Yadava prince of 
Mathura, rather than on Krsna the cowherd of Vrndavana, and, even then, 
many of the sites that are described are dedicated to other deities, like Surya, 
Soma, or Siva,?° or are not related to incidents in Krsna’s life but in the lives 
of various sages or mythic kings, such as Dhruva or Bali.”! This is no surprise, 
given that the text draws on earlier (Puranic) authors, for whom Mathura was 
the prominent site, but given Rupa’s specific interests in Vindavana, the land 
of Krsna’s childhood play (lila), this focus is remarkable, and perhaps explains 
why the text is not very often referred to in later theological writings of the 
Gaudiya tradition. 

However, in focusing on Mathura, Vindavana and Krsna’s childhood play is 
not ignored. Rather, by praising Mathura, Vindavana is automatically praised 
too, because, Rupa argues, Mathura extends far beyond the boundaries of 
its city and includes all the twelve forests (vana) that surround it. Central in 
Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya is a passage he cites from the Varaha Purana’s 
Mahatmya.?? The Mathura-mahatmya of the Varaha Purana describes greater 
Mathura (mathura-mandatla) as a lotus. In the whorl of the lotus resides the 
deity Kesava. This central temple is surrounded by four other sacred sites, each 
situated in its own petal of the Mathura lotus. To the east there is Visrantitirtha 
(or Visramaghata), a ghata on the bank of the Yamuna, where it seems there 
once was a temple to Visrantideva, Krsna who rested after killing Kamsa, which 
is no longer extant.?3 To the west, at Govardhana, was the temple of Harideva. 
To the south was a third temple, unnamed in the passage Rupa cites (the verse 
merely says he has a handsome form, “similar to the form of Kesava’),?4+ but 
identified later on in the Varaha Purana as a temple of Varaha.?> Finally, to 
the north lies Vrndavana, which comprises the fourth petal, where the deity 
Govinda resides. 


18 — Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 253-289. 

1g Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 296-325. 

20  +For example, Suryatirtha (Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 261-262) and Vatasvami (263-264) 
are both dedicated to Stirya; Somatirtha (282) is dedicated to Soma; and Bhitesvara 
(234-238), regarded as the guardian of Mathura, is a form of Siva. 

21 For Dhruva, see the description of Dhruvatirtha (Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 265-269); 
for Bali, see the description of Stryatirtha (261). 

22  Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 156-161. 

23 Entwistle (1987), p. 3114; Holdrege (2015), p. 213. 

24 Kegavakara-sannibham (Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 161). 

25 Varaha Purana 163.21-64. See also Entwistle (1987), pp. 329-330. 
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The image is interesting for many reasons, but I am particularly struck by 
how we now likely visualize this. The current temple of Kesava in Mathura, 
built in the middle of the twentieth century, was obviously not the temple 
Rupa had in mind when he compiled his mahatmya. But neither was it the 
older Kegava temple which Aurangzeb destroyed, which was built with great 
pomp by the Rajput king Virasimha in the early seventeenth century, half a 
century after Rupa’s passing.?° The same is true for the temple on the western 
petal, the current temple of Harideva at Govardhana, which, as we will see 
below, was built a decade or two after Rupa’s passing. What exactly there was 
in both places we do not know. 

The state of the eastern and southern petals at the time that Rupa wrote 
this are more difficult to ascertain. The eastern petal contains Visranti, which 
Rupa’s citations refer to as a tirtha,?’ but also refer to as a specific murti, called 
“‘Reposing [Krsna]” (Visranti or Gatasrama).”8 It is unclear whether that temple 
still existed at the time that Rupa wrote it, although the ghata seems to have 
been a prominent sacred place regardless, since both Caitanya and Vallabha 
are said to have visited this site first on their pilgrimage to the region.”° The 
southern petal is more obscure. Because Rupa does not identify the murti — 
contrary to the Varaha Purana, which gives a long account of its history — it 
seems plausible that Rupa did not know it. 

But what interests us most here is the northern petal, Vrndavana, where 
Govinda resides. Rupa does not return to this place and its temple until the 
very end of the work, when his literary pilgrimage ends in Vindavana. If we 
compare this final section of Rupa’s Mahatmya with the section on Vindavana 
in the Mathura-mahatmya of the Varaha Purana, what is immediately striking 
is the prominence Rupa gives to Govinda. The murti of Govinda is praised in 
a few places in the Mahatmya of the Varaha Purana,*° but not given any par- 
ticular prominence. The murti is mentioned in the chapter on Vindavana as 
well,?! but very briefly — much more briefly than almost any of the other places 
mentioned in that chapter. 

By contrast, Rupa gives pride of place to Govinda. After about a dozen verses 
describing the extent of Vrndavana (to which we will return below) and its 


26 On the history of this temple (and other temples at this site), see Pauwels (2011). 

27 Elsewhere Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya does use the term tirtha to refer to a temple and its 
murti: see, for example, Mathura-mahatmya 393: govinda-svami-tirthakhyam asti tirtham 
mahottamam. 

28 Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 239-252. 

29 See Entwistle (1987), p. 311. 

30 ~~ See, for example, Varaha Purana 153.46, 163.19. 

31 ~Varaha Purana 157.28-29. 
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special nature, he first praises the “sacred temple of Govinda’.>? There the “most 
beautiful’ Govinda resides,3? and his many servants, constantly absorbed in 
thought of him, are led by Vindadevi,** the goddess who guards the place and 
after whom it is named.*5 This “great temple” (maha-sadma, 392) is “the best 
of all sacred sites (tirthas)”.36 

Compared to the many verses he cites in praise of Kesgava or Visranti in 
Mathura, Rupa’s citations in praise of Govinda and his temple are few, presum- 
ably because there weren't all that many to be found in these earlier Puranic 
texts. But they leave the reader with a strong impression of the importance of 
this temple. 

Aswith some of the other temples Rupa mentions in his Mathura-mahatmya, 
however, this great temple of Govinda is a temple of the past, a lost temple that 
no longer existed when Rupa arrived in Vraja. But to us, today — and to many 
generations of readers before us — the reference seems immediately clear. 
When we read the description of this “great temple” it is hard not to think of 
that magnificent sandstone temple that Manasimha built at the very centre of 
Vindavana, decades after Rupa’s passing, where Govindadeva and Vrndadevi 
were worshipped by generations of Vaisnavas. 

It is unclear when Rupa composed the Mathura-mahatmya. As we have 
seen, Krsnadasa Kaviraja claimed that Sanatana Gosvami collected Mahatmya 
texts while he was in Vraja, and it has often been assumed that Rupa wrote 
his own mahatmya after he moved to Vrndavana and after the Govindadeva 
temple was well established.?” This is by no means certain, however, and there 
is one aspect of the text makes me wonder how extensive Rupa’s own, lived 
experience of Krsna’s sacred land was when the text was composed, and that 
is the text’s geography. 

After describing the pilgrimage sites of Mathura city, Rupa continues with 
a description of each of the twelve surrounding forests (vana), ending with 
the forest of Vrnda, Vindavana. But the organization of the different forests in 
the text is a little confusing. Rupa starts in Madhuvana (verse 347ff.), close to 
Mathura, and then begins a regular circumambulation (parikrama) of Vraja, 
moving clockwise to nearby Talavana and Kumudavana, then past Govardhana 
(which he does not mention here) to Kamyavana, close to Barsana and 
Nandisvara (Nandagaon). So far this works well for a parikrama. But then he 


32  Punyam govindasya niketanam (Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 390). 

33  Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 159. 

34  Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 391. 

35 ‘Tato vrndavano punyam vrnda-devi-samasritam (Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 375). 

36 = Govinda-svami-tirthakhyam asti tirtham mahottamam (Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 393). 
37. See Hawley (2015), p. 155. 
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MAP 6.1 The pilgrimage route in Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 


goes to Bahulavana, on the other side of Govardhana, close to Vrndavana, and 
from there, back to the area close to Nandisvara, to Khadiravana, then back 
south-east, across the Yamuna, to Mahavana, close to Gokula. Then gradually 
up north again, on that side of the Yamuna, to Lohavana/Lohajanghavana, 
Bilvana, and Bhandiravana. He then crosses the river again, travelling south, to 
Vrndavana, where the pilgrimage ends. 

In the Mathura-mahatmya, Rupa is clearly familiar with the many sites of 
Vraja, but his knowledge seems primarily textual: he knows the places, but does 
not quite know where all of these are geographically situated relative to each 
other. Another early work of Rupa, the Hamsa-dita, betrays a similar lack of 
experienced knowledge of Vraja’s geography. In this poem, Lalita sends a swan 
(hamsa) from Vrndavana to Mathura to petition Krsna on her behalf to return 
to Vrndavana. As is typical for such a “messenger poem’, Lalita tells the swan 
what route it should take to reach Mathura, but the itinerary she describes is 
vague and criss-crosses Vraja (see Map 6.2): from Ciraghata in Vindavana, the 
swan should travel to Govardhana and Radhakunda, to Bhandiravana, back to 
Kaliyahrada in Vindavana and then to Mathura. Quite an itinerary for what is 
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MAP 6.2 The swan’s journey in Rupa’s Hamsa-dita 


ordinarily a nine-mile journey! That the Hamsa-dita was written before Rupa 
moved to Vraja (and perhaps even before he met Caitanya) is indicated in the 
final verse, in which he refers to his brother by the title he had at Husain Shah’s 
court — “the person known as Sakara [Mallika]”.38 

Contrast this with Rupa’s second messenger poem (diita-kavya), the Uddhava- 
sandesa, in which Krsna sends a message to his family, friends, and lovers in 
Vraja, and gives directions to Uddhava from Mathura, where they both are, to 
Nandigvara (Nandagaon). Not only is the route described very direct, but the 
directions are also incredibly precise, and — unlike the Hamsa-dita — almost all 
the places on the route are not just described but also named. The text clearly 
betrays a much more detailed knowledge of Vraja’s geography, that likely 
came from Rupa’s experience of living in the area (he lived for some time near 
Nandagaon).?9 

The difference between the geography of the Uddhava-sandesga and the 
Hamsa-duta is, in a way, reflected in the way descriptions of the Vraja-mandala 


38 = Ciram ko’pi Sriman jayati viditah sakarataya (Hamsa-diita 141). 
39 See the very end of his Dana-keli-kaumudi, which was written while he resided there: 
nandisvare nivasata bhanikeyam vinirmita. 
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pilgrimage change as Gaudiyas gain more experienced knowledge of the region. 
The circuit of Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya is, to some degree, based on that of 
the Varaha Purana,*® and in that follows other early Gaudiya authors writing 
from far away Bengal. But other Gaudiya pilgrimage guides that were written 
by Gaudiyas in Vraja during Rupa’s lifetime come to reflect their experience of 
living in that sacred land like the Uddhava-sandesa does — more detailed, more 
precise, more practical.*” 

If Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya is an early work, written before he arrived in 
Vraja or very shortly thereafter, the text is especially remarkable, because in its 
description of Vrndavana it matches what we know now so well. Is this a blue- 
print for the new Vrndavana, with Govindadeva at its centre? It would indicate 
that Rupa had envisioned a temple for Govinda and Vrndadevi at the heart 
of Vindavana long before this was established. But even if the text was only 
composed after the temple of Govindadeva had been established, as a way to 
give it greater legitimacy, Rupa’s implied argument in the Mathura-mahatmya 
does not lose in significance. In either case, Rupa clearly saw the Govindadeva 
temple not as a new temple, but rather as the restored Puranic temple to the 
presiding deity of the pilgrimage site he helped develop. 


As far as we can tell, Govindadeva was the first murti that the Gaudiya 
Gosvamis began to worship in Vindavana. Rupa is said to have found the murti 
of Govindadeva in 1534. The story of this discovery — now well known - is first 
told, as far as I know, a century later in the Sadhana-dipika of Radhakrsna 
Gosvami, a text to which we will return below. Radhakrsna tells how Rupa was 
instructed by Caitanya to settle in Vindavana and “there reveal the bewildering 
beauty of Sri Govinda, who is the Lord himself but has assumed a silent form”. 
He continues: 


40. ~—- Varaha Purana 153 and 161.3—11. 

41 Wesee a similar geographic mix-up in other works produced in Bengal at the time that 
Rupa lived there. Murari Gupta’s Krsna-caitanya-carita (41-13), the earliest work on 
Caitanya’s life, gives an immensely detailed account of Caitanya’s pilgrimage to Vraja, 
that spans a dozen chapters. Murari’s geographic knowledge of Vraja is similar to that 
of Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya: the places west and north-west of Mathura are mostly 
located correctly, respective of each other, but he is really confused about the places to 
the east and north-east (and across the Yamuna). 

42 One thinks, in particular, of Narayana Bhatta’s Vraja-bhakti-vilasa, completed in 1552, “the 
most elaborate work ever composed on the sacred geography of Braj” which, unlike other 
texts, attempts “to reconcile an idealized conception of Braj with actual topography” 
(Entwistle, 1987, p. 252). 
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43 


Hearing Mahaprabhu’s words, Sri Ripa was overwhelmed by separation 
(viraha). Like a stick he fell to the ground and offered respects again and 
again. To fulfil the command of the Lord, that wise man went to the heart 
of Vrndavana, but did not see the blessed form [of Govinda] there, and 
became anxious. In the houses of the residents of Vraja, in forest after 
forest, village after village, he did not find [Govinda]. The wise Rupa 
wept and worried. One day, while he was sitting on the pure bank of 
the Yamuna, a beautiful person, who appeared to be a resident of Vraja, 
arrived. He saw him [Rupa], and asked: “O ascetic, why are you sad?” 
Hearing those words, his mind was moved to affection for him. He cast off 
his weariness and told him, with words deep from love, everything that 
Sri Mahaprabhu had instructed him. Having heard the entire account, 
the man said “Come!” and went away. He led him to the place known 
as Gumatila. He then spoke again: “In recent days a most beautiful cow 
appeared here. Day after day she produced a stream of milk and, oh, then 
went away. Deliberate on this yourself and do what is proper. I'll go now.’ 

Sri Rupa heard these words, and when he saw [on that spot] the form 
[of Govinda] he fainted. A little later that composed man regained com- 
posure and reflected. Although he knows everything that is secret, he imi- 
tates the behaviour of common men. He told the residents of Vraja: “Sri 
Govinda is here!” Hearing this, love ruptured their thoughts. Gathering 
young and old, he excavated the earth. Seeing God, Krsna, standing in the 
centre of the yoga-pitha — the son of Vraja’s king himself, who bewilders 
a million gods of love — they excavated the earth with great effort, follow- 
ing the command of Rupa. Vrndadevi was revealed close to the shore of 
Brahmakunda.*8 


Punas tam kathayam dsa gaccha tvam vrndika-vanam / sevam prakdsayas tatra 
srt-govindasya mohinim / svayam bhagavatas tasya mauna-mudra-dharasya tu {...| 
mahaprabhor vacah srutva Sri-rupo virahaturah / patitva dandavad bhimau nanama ca 
punah punah / prabhor ajfia-palanartham gatva vrndavanantare / na drstva sri-vapus 
tatra cintitah svantare sudhih / vraja-vasi-jananam tu grhesu ca vane vane / grame 
grame na drstva tu roditas cintito budhaih / ekada vasatas tasya yamunayas tate sucau / 
vrajavasi-janakarah sundara kascid agatah / tam drstva kathitam tena he yate duhkhito 
nu kim / tac chrutva vacanam tasya sneha-karsita-manasah / prema-gambhiraya vaca 
durikrta-manah-klamah / kathayam asa tam sarvam nidegam sri-mahaprabhoh /sa srutva 
sarva-vrttantam agaccheti dhruvann amum / gumatila iti khyate tatra nitvabravit punah / 
atra kacid gavam srestha purvahne samupagata / dugdha-sravam vikurvanapy ahany 
ahani yati bhoh / sva-manasi vimrsyaitad ucitam kuru yamy aham / sri-ripas tad-vacah 
Srutva rupam drstva ca mircchitah / punah ksanantare dhirah dhairyam dhrtvopacin- 
tayan / jriata-sarva-rahasyo'pi lokanukrta-cestitah / vraja-vasi-janan aha sri-govindo'tra 
vidyate / etac chrutva tu te sarve prema-sambhinna-cetasah / militva bala-vrddhais ca tam 
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This story of Govindadeva’s discovery obviously supports the narrative implied 
in the Mathura-mahatmya that Rupa’s Govindadeva temple was not a new one, 
but the re-establishment of an older temple, and Radhakrsna’s account too 
argues that Rupa had envisioned that temple before his arrival in Vraja. This 
narrative certainly makes Rupa’s temple of Govindadeva much more promi- 
nent and also gives it an aura of the inevitable by grafting this new centre of 
worship onto that of the Puranic past. 

Later narratives go even further, and claim that Govinda was actually estab- 
lished by Vajranabha, the grandson of Krsna, thousands of years ago, at the 
beginning of the Kali-yuga.+ Thus the tenth chapter of the Garga-samhita, a 
text “written by someone who was closely connected with the Pushtimarg”,*® 
claims that Vajranabha, Krsna’s own grandson, established six temples in Vraja: 
“Then Vajra[nabha] established six images of Hari: Dirghavisnu*® and Kesava 
in Mathura; Govinda in Vindavana; Harideva at the Govardhana, the King of 
Mountains; Gokulega at Gokula; and Bala[rama] a mile from Gokula.’*” This 
version of the origin of Govindadeva comes to be popular in Gaudiya circles 
too from at least the eighteenth century,*® and is often told today. The version 
of the Garga-samhita is clearly based on the image of the Mathura lotus found 
in the early mahatmyas and incorporated into Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya, but 
also updates it to reflect the reality of its own time. As we have seen, Visranti 
and Varaha — the deities of the eastern and southern petals, respectively — were 
likely no longer present in Rupa’s time, and so come to be replaced with two 
other deities, both important to Vallabha’s Pusti-marga : the southern deity 
becomes Balarama at Baldeo, further south across the Yamuna, and is said to 
have been rediscovered by Gokulanatha, Vallabha’s grandson;*9 and Gokula, 
one of the main centres for the Pustimarga, now comprises the eastern petal, 


bhiimim samasodhayat /yoga-pithasya madhyastham pagyan tam krsnam isvaram /saksad 
vrajendra-tanayam koti-manmatha-mohanam / rurudhus tam dharam yatnad ripasya- 
jfanusaratah ([riipasya] em.; ramasya Haridasa Sastri) / brahma-kunda-tatopantad 
vrnda-devi prakasita (Sadhana-dipika pp. 157-158). 

44 See Entwistle (1987), pp. 60-61. 

45 Entwistle (1987), p. 259. The tenth chapter is clearly a later addition, as Entwistle notes. 

46 The Puranic texts Rupa cites list claims that Kesava, Visranti, and Dirghavisnu are the 
most important deities of Mathura (see Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 231-232). In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the temple of Dirghavisnu seems to have been a 
Ramanandi centre (see Entwistle, 1987, p. 173). 

47. Tatah sa mathurayam ca dirghavisnum ca kesavam / vrndavane ca govindam haridevam 
girisvare / gokule gokulegam ca gokulad yojane balam / sthapayam asa vajras tu hares ca 
pratimas ca sat (Garga-samhita 10.62.26-27). 

48 See Bhakti-ratnakara 5.31—32; see also 12.46. 

49 For the story, see Entwistle (1987), pp. 421-422. As Enwistle (1987, p. 421) notes, this image 
of Balarama is “certainly ancient, perhaps dating from the Kushana period”. 
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presided over by the deity Gokulesa or Gokulanatha, whose worship was estab- 
lished by Vitthalanatha, Vallabha’s son and successor.°° 

The Govindadeva temple seems to have been the first Gaudiya temple 
that was established, but it certainly was not the only Gaudiya temple in 
Vindavana. Nor was it initially the most impressive. Compared to the grand 
structure that stands there now — which, even defaced, is majestic — the orig- 
inal sandstone temple built for Govindadeva seems to have been relatively 
modest. Sanatana Gosvami’s temple of Madanagopala (or Madanamohana 
as it is now known) must have been much more impressive at the time. This 
temple was established at Dvadasaditya, a prominent hill that then bordered 
the Yamuna — and an important site praised in every early mahatmya. It is the 
oldest surviving Gaudiya temple building. Even if we ignore for the moment 
the prominent non-Gaudiya temples that were established in Vindavana, the 
temple of Govindadeva was hardly the only Gaudiya temple. Paramananda 
Gosvami established the worship of Gopinatha at Vamsivata. Gopala Bhatta 
Gosvami established the temple of Radharamana, and Jiva Gosvami the tem- 
ple of Damodara at Sevakufija. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, in other words, the Govindadeva temple 
was one of many temples, and one of many Gaudiya temples. Why then did 
that temple specifically receive the patronage of Manasimha and become the 
magnificent building we now know? Though the temple of Govindadeva was, 
in one sense, one of many, it seems that the Kachavahas also regarded it to be 
the principal temple in Vrndavana precisely because it was considered to be 
the re-established temple of Govinda, praised in Puranic texts as the presiding 
deity of the northern petal of the Mathura lotus. 

One hint for this we see in another major Kachavaha project in Vraja. 
Two decades before the grand Govindadeva temple was inaugurated, 
Bhagavandasa, Manasimha’s father, began construction of the Harideva tem- 
ple at Govardhana. As we have seen, Harideva is praised in earlier texts as the 
presiding deity of the western petal of Mathura, and Bhagavandasa, rebuilt this 
temple sometime in the 1570s—1580s (some decades after Rupa passed away). 
Manasimha began construction of the new temple for Govindadeva during his 
father’s lifetime, and the temple was completed in 1599, a year after his father’s 
rule. They were thus rebuilding the religious landscape of Vraja known from 
the mahatmyas, starting with the two regions that had suddenly grown tre- 
mendously in prominence — Govardhana and Vrndavana.*! 


50 See Entwistle (1987), pp. 426-427. 

51 The rest of the Mathura lotus would also come to be reconceived and rebuilt. The Kegava 
temple in Mathura, in the pericarp of the lotus, would come to be rebuilt in the seven- 
teenth century, as we have seen above. And, as mentioned above, the deities Visranti 
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2 A Jewelled Temple under a Wish-fulfilling Tree: 
The yoga-pittha and Govindadeva’s Goddesses 


The temple of Govindadeva is situated on a hill in the centre of Vindavana, and 
early-on this spot becomes identified as the yoga-pitha, as we have seen in the 
above citation from Radhakrsna Gosvami. What is a yoga-pitha? A.W. Entwistle 
describes it as follows: “The term pitha refers to the pedestal on which a deity 
stands, and the compound yogapitha refers specifically to an area, pedestal, 
or platform on which a mandala diagram is drawn as a means of concentrat- 
ing power during worship or of determining the position [of] a deity.’52 Such 
a mandala, used for meditation as well as for mapping sacred space, is often 
conceived of as a lotus, with the deity residing at its centre. We have seen one 
such mandala earlier, used in the Mathura-mahatmyas of the Varaha Purana 
and Rupa Gosvami, to map the land of Mathura, with Kesava at the centre, in 
Mathura’s yoga-pitha. 

The place where Govindadeva stands is not identified as the yoga-pitha in 
Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya, since the Puranas he cites describe the mandala 
of Mathura, not that of Vrndavana. But as the devotional focus shifts from 
Mathura — where Krsna, as the son of Devaki and Vasudeva, is a royal ksatriya — 
to Vrndavana — where Krsna, as the son of YaSoda and Nanda, is a charming 
cowherd boy — the mandala shifts too, and thus, very quickly, Govindadeva 
comes to be seen to be standing at the yoga-pitha of Vrndavana, the newly 
re-emerging sacred landscape.*? Vrndavana is no longer the northern section 
of Mathura’s mandala, but a mandala in its own right. 

This shift, and the resulting focus on Govinda as the central deity of 
Vindavana, is not without precedent. Several older texts detailing the wor- 
ship of Krsna cited by Gaudiya authors in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries describe the yoga-pitha of Vindavana and associate Govinda 
specifically with it. Most prominent of these texts is the Brahma-samhita, a 
relatively brief Paficaratra text (or an excerpt thereof) that Caitanya himself 
discovered on his pilgrimage to the South.** The text is cited profusely by the 
Vindavana Gosvamis (though, curiously, not by the early Gaudiyas in Bengal) 
and Jiva Gosvami wrote an elaborate commentary on it. Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
proclaims: “There is no scripture of theology equal to the Brahma-samhita; it 


and Varaha, in the east and south, came to be replaced with those of Gokulanatha and 
Balarama. 

52 Entwistle (1987), p. 246. 

53 See also Jiva’s Krsna-sandarbha 153: atta-venur [Bhagavata 6.8.2] iti viSesena govindah, 
srivrndavana-mathura-prasiddha-maha-yoga-pithayos tan-namnaiva sahitau prasiddhau. 

54 See Caitanya-caritamrta 2.9.237-241. 
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is the primary source of knowledge of the greatness of Govinda.’>> The text 
opens with a description of the thousand-petalled lotus mandala that unfolds 
around Govinda, representing the divine realm Gokula, which was revealed to 
the demiurge Brahma, through his meditation on the gopala-mantra.*® The 
heart of the text is Brahma’s prayer, a long series of verses in praise of “Govinda, 
the primeval person” (govindam adi-purusam).5” 

This association of Govinda with the yoga-pitha is also common in other 
texts cited by the early generations of Gaudiyas in Vraja. For example, the 
Vrndavana-mahatmya of the Padma Purana writes how in Vrndavana’s centre 
is “the place of Govinda” (govinda-sthala), where on a golden throne under 
a jewelled pavilion is the yoga-pitha. There, at the pericarp of the lotus of 
the land, Govinda sits on a lion throne (simhdsana), attended by the gopis.5® 
Similarly, the Varaha-samhita, a Paficaratra text on the worship of Krsna that is 
cited profusely by Raghava Pandita, a Gaudiya contemporary of Rupa Gosvami, 
offers a similar description of this “place dear to Govinda’, at the heart of the 
lotus, where he resides with Radha.®? The Govinda-vrndavana, a section of the 
Brhad-gautamtya Tantra cited by Raghava Pandita and Jiva Gosvami, likewise 
describes a “divine city” at the heart of Vindavana, at the centre of which is a 
“divine temple, the abode of love’®° where Govinda and Radha sit on a lion 
throne.®! And the Urdvhamnaya Tantra, a text of unknown provenance that 
is cited by Radhakrsna Gosvami, says: “Govinda, who is a cowherd, is always 


55  Siddhanta-sastra nahi brahma-samhitara sama / govinda-mahima jnanera parama 
karana (Caitanya-caritamrta 2.9.239, translation after Dimock and Stewart, 1999, p. 475). 

56 See Brahma-samhita 2-5, 24-28. 

57. See Brahma-samhita 29-55. 

58 See the long passage cited in Radhakrsna Gosvami’s Sadhana-dipika, p. 9: madhye vrndavane 
ramye mariju-mandara-sobhite / yojanocchrita-tad-vrksaih sakha-pallava-manditaih / 
[...] tan-madhye manju-nirmanam yoga-pitham samujjvalam / tatrasta-kona-nirmanam 
nana-dvipa-manoharam / tatropari ca manikya-svarna-simhasanojjvalam / tasminn 
asta-dalam padmam karnikayam sukhasraye / govindasya priya-sthanam kim asya mahi- 
mocyate / srimad-govindam atra-stham ballavi-vrnda-sevitam / vrajendram santataisvar- 
yam vraja-ramaika-vallabham / divya-vraja-vayo-rupam krsnam vrndavanesvaram / 
yauvanodbhinna-vayasadbhuta-vigraha-dharinam. 

59  Govindasya priyam sthanam [...] / §ri-govindam tam tatra-stham vallavi-vrnda-vallabham / 
[... | tat-priya prakrtis tv adyaradhika tasya vallabha [...] (Varaha-samhita, cited in Raghava 
Pandita’s Krsna-bhakti-ratna-prakasa 5.56-58 and Radhakrsna’s Sadhana-dipika, p. 10). 
See also Krsna-bhakti-ratna-prakasa 5.67. For more on the Varaha-samhita, see Entwistle 
(1987), pp. 249-251. 

60  Tan-madhye nagari divya govindananda-dhamani / tan-madhye mandiram divyam 
prema-dhama mahotsavam (Govinda-vrndavana 1.97). 

61 Govinda-vrndavana 1.98-100. 
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manifest and unmanifest. He always stands in Vrndavana at the yoga-pitha. In 
all the four ages (yuga) he is the presiding deity of the beautiful Vrndavana.’® 

Indeed, this unique location becomes so strongly linked to the Govindadeva 
temple that whenever Gaudiya authors refer to the latter, they almost invari- 
able refer to the former. Thus Krsnadasa Kaviraja writes: “In Vindavana, at the 
yoga-pitha, in a forest of wish-granting trees, in a pavilion made of gems, on a 
jewelled lion-throne resides Sri Govinda, the son on Vraja’s king, revealing his 
sweetness, bewildering the world.”®? Gadadhara Bhatta sings: “Govinda resides 
at the yoga-pitha of Sri Vrndavana; the hope of serving his feet is Gadadhara’s 
refuge.” And when Manasimha’s grand sandstone temple was constructed, in 
1590, the supremacy of this place was literally carved into stone. An inscription 
on the north side of Vrndadevi's shrine proclaims that Manasimha “built this 
temple on the yoga-pitha of Sri Vrndavana’.® Similarly, devotees who entered 
the inner sanctum of the temple (garbha-grha) would have walked past a 
Sanskrit composition ascribed to Jiva Gosvami inscribed on the right of the 
doorway.®© This Govinda-mandirastaka (“Eight-verses in praise of Govinda’s 
temple”) opens with the following verse: 


On the blessed yoga-pitha in Sri Vrnda’s woods, which is venerated by 
hosts of gods in heaven led by Siva and which uniquely makes even 
Vaikuntha’s very core appear dull, Sri Krsna, who is praised in many thou- 
sands of Srutis and Smrtis as Sri Govinda, perpetually resides, resplend- 
ent, revealing his desire to protect his own devotees.®” 


62 Gopala eva govindah prakataprakatah sada /vrndavane yoga-pithe sa eva satatam sthitah / 
asau yuga-catuske’pi srimad-vrndavanadhipah (Urdhvamnaya, cited in Sadhana-dipika, 
p. 7). In the Sadhana-dipika, Radhakrsna cites many more texts in support of this; see 
pp. 6-11. 

63.  Vrndavane yoga-pithe kalpa-taru-vane / ratna-mandapa, tahe ratna-simhasane / Sri- 
govinda vasiyachena vrajendra-nandana / madhurya prakasi karena jagat mohana 
(Caitanya-caritamrta 1.5.218-219). See also Caitanya-caritamrta 1.8.50-51: vrndavane 
kalpa-drume suvarna-sadana, maha-yogapitha tahan ratna-simhasana / tate vasi ache 
sada vrajendra-nandana, sri-govinda-deva nama saksat madana. 

64 — Srivrndavana-yoga-pitha govinda nivasa / taham gadadhara carana sarana seva ki asa 
(Gadadhara Bhattaji ki Vani, p. 6). See also p. 2: ta mandapa maha yoga-pitha pankaja ruci 
lagi / take mana mem udaya hota jo ko-u bada-bhagt. 

65 Sri-manasimhadeva sri-vrndavana-joga-pitha-sthana mandira karayo. See Bahura (1996), 
p. 200; Case (1996), p. 284, figure A.15. 

66 It is quite likely that the astaka was not composed at the time of the new temple’s conse- 
cration, as Bahura (1996, p. 203) points out, since Akbar is talked about in the past tense, 
and he died only in 1605, fifteen years after the temple’s completion. 

67 Sri-vrnda-vipine Sivadi-divisad-vrndavali-vandite, vaikunthantara-kunthata-kara-vare §ri- 
yoga-pitha-sthitah / sri-govindataya sruti-smrti-Sati-sandoha-vandyahvayah, sri-krsnah 
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For the followers of Rapa Gosvami, however, the significance of the yoga-pitha 
goes beyond its being the geographical centre of Vindavana. This is high- 
lighted in Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s monumental Govinda-lilamrta (“The Nectar of 
Govinda’s Play”), a text that describes the daily dilas of Krsna — from morning 
to night. As the title itself suggests, the text was written specifically for the 
community of Govindadeva. Tradition holds that Krsnadasa based this work 
ona short text of Rupa Gosvami on the same theme,®° and Krsnadasa reminds 
his reader at the end of each chapter that he considers the book to be “the 
fruit of my service to Sri Ripa, the bee at the lotus-feet of Sri Caitanya’.®® 
The date of the Govinda-lilamrta is uncertain. S.K. De has argued that this 
is a very early work,’° which may well be the case, even if it was also clearly 
composed when the Govindadeva temple was well established. Krsnadasa 
lived for much of his life in Radhakunda, but he long maintained a close con- 
nection with the Govindadeva temple, even after Rupa’s passing. Haridasa 
Gosvami was the first custodian of the temple after Rapa Gosvami. He over- 
saw the establishment of the new temple Manasimha built, and seems to have 
had a profound influence on the devotional life of the Govindadeva com- 
munity, as Krsnadasa Kaviraja describes in the Caitanya-caritamrta,” and is 
praised in the Govinda-mandirastaka that is carved into the temple: “May Sri 
Haridasa, the foremost of all those who serve the lotus feet of Sri Govinda, 
bearing love for them, always be pleased. By his undertaking this temple 
enhanced the rasa of serving [Govindadeva], and he most certainly granted 
King Sri Manasimha extraordinary bliss.””2 Krsnadasa Kaviraja was close to 
the priests at the Govindadeva temple in general,’ but especially to Haridasa. 
Krsnadasa donated a house he owned at Radhakunda to him,” and the 


sva-bhakta-palana-lasat-trsnah sada bhrajate. From Bahura (1996), p. 201; Case (1996), 
p- 284, figure A.16. The reference to Govinda’s desire to protect his devotees refers to his 
lifting of Govardhana, after which Indra gave him the name Govinda, as the Bhagavata 
(10.27.23). The episode is given great prominence in Manasimha’s temple, as Cynthia 
Packert discusses in Chapter 7 in this volume. 

68 Radhakrsna Gosvami includes the text in his Sadhana-dipika (pp. 69-70) and even wrote 
a commentary on it, the Daga-sloki-bhdsya. S.K. De (1986, pp. 673-675), however, was 
sceptical about the ascription of this text to Rupa. 

69 — Sri-caitanya-padaravinda-madhupa-sri-ripa-seva-phale (Govinda-lilamrta 1.117). 

70 De (1986), p. 51. 

71 Caitanya-caritamrta 1.8.54—65. 

72 Sri-govinda-padaravinda-paricaryayam samagragranis, tesam sri-haridasa esa vidadhat 
pritim sadanandatu / yasyarambhata eva mandiram idam seva-rasam vardhitam, 
yenanandam avapa susthu nr-patih sri-mana-simhodbhutam (Govinda-mandirastaka 6). 
Cited in Bahura (1996), p. 202. I have not followed every emendation suggested by Bahura. 

73 See Caitanya-caritamrta 1.8.54—67. 

74 See Mukherjee and Wright (1979), p. 316. 
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Caitanya-caritamrta, which would become Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s most influen- 
tial work, was written at the request of Haridasa.”® 

The Govinda-lilamrta contains the most elaborate description and praise 
of the temple’s site found in any work of the period. The narrative of the text 
culminates in Chapter 21 with a description of Radha and Krsna’s meeting. 
When night had fallen, Radha sneaked out the house, and, dressed only in dark 
clothes and dark ornaments to help her remain hidden from the eyes of her 
elders, she rushed to Vrndavana. There, Krsnadasa Kaviraja describes, 


she saw the spotless slope, known as Sri Govinda’s place (govinda-sthala), 
the seat of union with Krsna (Arsna-samyoga-pitha), the highest part of 
Vrnda’s woods, which rises gently on every side like the shell of a tur- 
tle, resembling a thousand-petalled lotus — its true pericarp a building 
made of gems adorned by circles of petal-like groves, its filaments rows 
of golden plantains.”6 


Krsnadasa follows this with an elaborate description of this place and its sur- 
roundings, spanning over seventy verses. He describes in great detail the many 
trees, vines, and flowers that grow around the many jewelled basins, platforms, 
swings, and cottages, as well as the various animals that can be found there. 
The building that stands at the centre of this place, he writes, is “a temple 
made of colourful gems”.”” “This jewel temple, situated under a wish-fulfilling 
tree, those who know Paficaratra (@gama) proclaim to be the yoga-pitha, the 
lion-throne of Gopala, but Hari’s lovers call it his play grove (keli-nikurija).””® 
The shift Krsnadasa Kaviraja here describes is important. Govindadeva 
stands not just at the yoga-pitha, the centre of the mandala, but at the Arsna- 
samyoga-pitha, “the seat of union with Krsna’, the pleasure grove where the 
divine lovers Radha and Krsna are united. It is a shift from the rule-oriented 
worship of the Paficaratras — which Rupa Gosvami called “devotional prac- 
tice governed by injunctions” (vaidhi-sadhana-bhakti) — to the worship that 
emulates Krsna’s most intimate devotees whose every action is directed 
only by love (prema) — which he calls “devotional practice pursuing passion” 


75 See Caitanya-caritamrta 1.8.65. 

76 Sri-govinda-sthalakhyam tatam idam amalam krsna-samyoga-pitham, vrndaranyot- 
tamangam krama-natam abhitah kirma-prstha-sthalabham / kurija-sreni-daladhyam 
mani-maya-grha-sat-karnikam svarna-rambha.,sreni-kirijalkam esa dasa-sata-dala-rajiva- 
tulyam dadarsa (Govinda-lilamrta 21.28). 

77. Madhye vicitra-mani-mandiram asti (Govinda-lilamrta 21.28). 

78  Kalpa-drumadhah sthita-ratna-mandiram gopala-simhasana-yoga-pitham / yam agama- 
jiiah pravadanti yam hareh priya-ganah keli-nikunijam aha ca (Govinda-lilamrta 21.94). 
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(raganuga-sadhana-bhakti).’”° The latter is generally not in conflict with the 
former, but adds to it and deepens it. As Rupa explains, in such practice one 
serves Krsna with the physical body as one normally would, but also serves 
him mentally, by visualizing oneself as an attendant of the divine couple in 
the divine Vindavana.®° A narrative work like the Govinda-lilamrta (or Rupa’s 
shorter work upon which it is based) is thus directly relevant to the temple 
worship Rupa instituted: Govindadeva’s devotees worship him not just in the 
stone temple that stands on the yoga-pitha of the earthly Vindavana mandala, 
but, through their “mental service” (manasa-seva), also in the jewelled temple 
located in a bower of wish-fulfilling trees at the centre of the divine Vindavana. 


Rupa’s temple, established at the yoga-pitha, housed two additional shrines, 
besides that of Govindadeva: one for Vrndadevi and one for Yogamaya. Both of 
these goddesses are closely connected to the yoga-pitha as Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
envisions it in the writings of sixteenth-century Gaudiya Vaisnavas, and thereby 
underscore the importance of Govindadeva and the location of his temple. 
We have already seen that the early mahatmyas which Rupa cites make 
mention of Vrndadevi. In a verse from the Skanda Purana we are told that 
in Vindavana “his servants, headed by Vrnda, are absorbed in thought of 
Govinda’.*! Her presence besides Govinda is thus only to be expected. Not just 
Govinda is the presiding deity of Vrndavana, but so is Vrnda, after whom the 
place is named. Rupa and Krsnadasa thus refer to her often as the “goddess 
of the forest” or the “guardian of the forest” (vana-devata, vanesvari, vanesa, 
vana-palika, etc.).82 This is in accordance with the identity and importance of 
Vrnda in earlier Puranic mahatmyas cited in Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya, like 
the Mathura-khanda of the Skanda which declares that Vrndavana is “depend- 
ent on the goddess Vrnda’.83 As we have seen, Radhakrsna Gosvami claims that 
Rupa found the image of Vrndadevi at Brahmakunda, close to the yoga-pitha, 


79 ~—~See Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.5. 

80 See Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 1.2.294-296. See also Govinda-lilamrta 1.3: sri-radha-prana- 
bandhos carana-kamalayoh kesa-Sesady-agamya, yasadhya prema-seva vraja-carita-parair 
gadha-laulyaika-labhya / sa syat prapta yaya tam prathayitum adhuna manasim asya 
sevam, bhavyam ragadhva-panthair vrajam anu caritam naityikam tasya naumi. 

81 __ [...] yatra vrndadayo bhrtyah santi govinda-manasah (Mathura-mahatmya 390). 

82 See, for example, Riipa’s Vidagdha-madhava, p. 109, Lalita-madhava, p. 16, or Krsnadasa’s 
Govinda-lilamrta 9.52, 10.15, 12.34, 15.138, etc. 

83 Tato vrndavanam punyam vrnda-devi-samasritam (Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 375). For 
more on Vrndadevi in the Puranas, see Entwistle (1987, pp. 51-53). 
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which suggests that her murti, like Govindadeva himself, was seen to be part of 
the original temple described in these earlier mahatmyas.4 

There is more to her, however, than this. Vrndadevi is one of the main char- 
acters in Rupa’s own literary works, as well as in Krsnadasa’s Govinda-lilamrta, 
and the writings of Raghunathadasa Gosvami, a close friend of both who influ- 
enced Krsnadasa in writing the Govinda-lilamrta.®° Vrnda is not just the presid- 
ing deity of the forest that bears her name, but is also one of the chief characters 
responsible for orchestrating the play (lila) of Radha and Krsna. More than a 
goddess, she is a gopi of Vraja. In the Radha-krsna-ganoddesa-dipika (“A Lamp 
Illuminating the Associates of Radha and Krsna”) Rupa gives details of her 
family, appearance, and dress,8° and lists her as the “chief” or “best” (vartyas) 
of the messengers (duti) of the divine Vindavana who arrange the trysts of 
Radha and Krsna.®’ He writes: “Among these messengers, Vrnda is best. She 
is skilled in arranging various trysts, she brings them both [Radha and Krsna] 
together, and is talented in preparing the bowers and so on [for their love 
play]”.88 Raghunathadasa Gosvami says she was appointed by Radha herself as 
the “guardian of her garden, which is Vrndavana’,®? and Rupa writes similarly 
in the Dana-keli-kaumudt that Radha, the Queen of Vrndavana, has “made the 
gardener Vrnda her minister”.9° In the Radha-krsna-ganoddesa-dipika, how- 
ever, Rupa lists her among Krsna’s friends. “Her primary relation [...] seems to 
be to Krsna’, as Donna Wulff puts it,9! but as is clear from Rupa’s own works 
there is no question about her taking sides, because her only interest is to 
unite the divine couple. As Rupa writes, “she always resides in Vindavana; she 
is eager for the rasa of their various play, desires that the two meet, and is 


84 The story of her discovery is told more elaborately in the eighteenth-century Bhakti- 
ratnakara (2.449-453), according to which Vrndadevi appeared to Rupa in a dream 
and told him where she could be found. Her worship was well established by the 
15508, as we learn from Narayana Bhatta’s Vraja-bhakti-vilasa (completed in 1552): he 
always mentions Govindadeva and Vrndadevi in the very same breath: e.g., vrndadevy- 
anvita-govinda-darganam (p.51) and vrndadevi-sametaya govindayanamo namah (p. 228). 

85 See Krsnadasa’s closing verse to each chapter of the Govinda-lilamrta: ... diste sri- 
raghunatha-krtina ... 

86 See Radha-krsna-ganoddesa-dipika 2.95-96. 

87 See Radha-krsna-ganoddesga-dipika 1164-165: Vrnda-vrndarika-mela-muraly-ddyas tu 
dutikah, kurijadi-samskriyabhijna vrksayur-veda-kovidah / vasikrta-sthira-cara dvayoh sne- 
hena nirbhara, gaurangi citra-vasana vrnda tasu variyasi. See also 2.184. 

88 Nana-sandhana-kusala tayor milana-karini, kurijadi-samskriyabhijnia vrnda tasu variyasi 
(Radha-krsna-ganoddesa-dipika 2.88). 

89 — Sviya-vrndavanodyana-paliki-krta-vrndaka (Radhikastottara-nama-stotra 15). 

go _—_[...] Srimati radhikeyam vrndam udyana-palim sucim iha sactvi-krtyah [...| (Dana-keli- 
kaumudi 80). 

91 Wulff (1984), p. 133. 
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overwhelmed with love for both”? She thus lives to serve both, and in Rupa’s 
Vidagdha-madhava as well as Krsnadasa’s Govinda-lilamrta she personally 
arranges for the two lovers to meet. Moreover, Krsnadasa writes, she also 
personally prepares and decorates the bowers at the yoga-pitha in which the 
divine couple meets.9? As Raghunathadasa Gosvami writes, “Filled with a flood 
of love, Vrnda decorates ever new groves, one after another, with an abundance 
of fragrant flowers, and then, oh, she leads the festival of Radha and Krsna’s 
play there, as they are accompanied by their dear friends. I bow down to her!”94 

Her identity as forest deity is thus not entirely ignored in these Gaudiya 
texts. She is most skilled at bringing Krsna to Radha because she governs the 
forests and its creatures. Rupa writes that “never have any of the many ani- 
mals and plants ignored her orders in her own forest, and she understands the 
cries of all her creatures”.°5 When she considers Krsna’s departure for Mathura, 
Vrnda thus laments: “For whom shall I prepare new groves in the forest, or in 
those beautiful bowers prepare beds of flowers, or make fragrant vines flower 
out of season, if Akrira leads Mukunda to the city?”% 

Similarly, in the Govinda-lilamrta Vinda addresses the fauna and flora of 
Vrndavana, playing on the double meaning of the word Madhava (meaning 
both “Krsna” and “spring”): 


O forest, my friend, Madhava now roams all around you. Shed the tor- 
ment of separation (viraha), and quickly rejoice! Remind him of your 
Queen [Radha], by revealing her many virtues. Let your own opulence 
come to fruition through their true play. O creepers, wake up! O trees, 
blossom! O deer, jump around! O cuckoo, sing songs with the bees! O pea- 
cocks, dance with joy! O parrots, recite! O plants and beasts, be glad! Your 
most beloved has come to bring you joy.” 


92 Vrndavana-sada-vasa nana-keli-rasotsuka / ubhayor milanakanksi tayoh prema-paripluta 
(Radha-krsna-ganoddega-dipika 2.99). 

93 ‘See, for example, Govinda-lilamyta 21.98. 

94 = Pratinava-nava-kufijam prema-pirena purnd, pracura-surabhi-puspair bhisayitva 
kramena / pranayati bata vrnda tatra nilotsavam ya, priya-gana-vrta-radha-krsnayos tam 
prapadye (Vraja-vilasa-stava 31). 

95  Ajanita-sdsana-bhanga sthira-jangama-mandalaih sva-vane / nikhila-prani-ruta-jna [...] 
(Vidagdha-madhava 5.2, p. 141). 

96 = Vana-bhuvi nava-kurijam kasya hetor vidhasye, dhrta-ruci racayisyamy atra va puspa- 
talpam / surabhim asamaye va vallim utphullayisye, yadi nayati mukundam gandhineyah 
puraya (Lalita-madhava 3.2). 

97  Atavi sakhi samayan madhavo'sau samantat, visrja viraha-ghurnam turnam ullalasihi / 
sva-guna-gana-vikasaih svesvarim smarayamum, saphalaya nija-laksmim canayoh sad- 
vilasaih / prabudhyadhvam vallyo vikasata nagah kurdata mrgah, pika bhrngair ganam 
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She thus prepares the forest and its citizens to “honour Hari who had arrived’9° 
by reminding him at all times of his beloved Radha.%9 Of all the creatures of the 
forest, it is the birds — and the parrots in particular — with whom she has a spe- 
cial bond, and they follow her orders closely to serve Radha and Krsna. Vrnda 
trained them, Krsnadasa tells us in the first chapter of the Govinda-lilamrta, to 
wake the divine couple in the morning, and taught them to sing the praises of 
Radha to Krsna and of Krsna to Radha, to heighten their love.!°° Thus, though 
she appears like a young cowherd girl in Vrndavana, she still remains the pre- 
siding deity of the forests, and it is through her power over the plants and ani- 
mals that she is best able to arrange the union of the divine lovers. She is, in 
Shrivatsa Goswami’s words, the “stage manager for the innermost, secret meet- 
ing” of Radha and Krsna,!°! and it is by her orchestrations that they meet at 
night at “Govinda’s place’, the yoga-pitha. 

The worship of her is important too because as Govinda’s “stage manager” 
she is also the intermediary between the divine couple and the devotee who 
worships them. In the Utkalika-vallart (“A Flowering Creeper of Longing”) — 
written in 1549, when the temple was well established — Rupa movingly peti- 
tions Vrndadevi to grant him an audience with Radha and Krsna: 


O Vrnda’s woods! Who has dedicated himself to attending you and not 
attained the highest state of the highest bliss? Thus, I humbly beg you: 
show me, in my heart, the best way to see your King and Queen. Please 
have mercy!!02 


Yogamaya, the second goddess worshipped at Rupa’s temple, is a little more 
complex. In the Bhagavata Purana, Yogamaya is seen as Krsna’s deluding 
power, which both conceals him and reveals him. She manifests the world of 
matter, which screens God from ignorant living beings, but to those who, by 
her grace, have come to know him, she also hides his divine splendour so they 
can love him and he can reveal himself in a way “appropriate for the play of 


kuruta sikhino nrtyata muda / adhidhvam bhoh kirah sthira-cara-gana nandata ciram, 
samayato yusman sukhayitum asau vah priyatamah (Govinda-lilamrta 6.10-11). 

98 __[...] Aurvanty abhyagata-hari-manam (Govinda-lilamrta 6.18). 

99 ~—_~See Govinda-lilamrta 6.19-25. 

100 See particularly Govinda-lilamrta 1, 16, and 17. 

101 Goswami (1996), p. 273. 

102 Aye vrndaranya tvaritam iha te sevana-parah, param apuh ke va na kila paramananda- 
padavim / ato nicair yace svayam adhipayor iksana-vidher, varenyam me cetasy upadisa 
digam ha kuru krpam (Utkalika-vallari 2). 
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FIGURE 6.1 The murti of Yogamaya, still worshipped in the Govindadeva temple 
PHOTO BY REMBERT LUTJEHARMS 


mortals”.!03 As Gopal Gupta writes, “it is through her that the Infinite reveals 
himself to finite beings and enjoys relationships of love with them.”!04 

According to the Bhagavata, Yogamaya appeared in Vraja as the baby girl 
born to Yagoda and Nanda with whom Krsna was swapped immediately after 
birth. When Kamsa tried to kill her, thinking her to be Devaki’s eighth child 
who had been foretold to be his death, she manifested her divine form,!% “with 
eight powerful arms holding weapons” like a bow, trident, arrow, shield, sword, 
conch, discus, club.!°° The Yogamaya image that Rupa established — the origin 
of which is not known - resembles a conventional Durga image, not unlike 
Yogamaya’s martial form described in the Bhagavata. 


103 See Bhagavata 3.2.12: yan martya-lilaupayikam sva-yoga-maya-balam darsgayata grhitam ... 
See also Laghu-bhagavatamrta 1.5.332—337, where Ripa cites and comments on the verse. 

104 Gupta (2014), p. 55. 

105 See Bhagavata 10.2.6-15, 10.4.9-13. 

106 [...] sdyudhasta-maha-bhuja [...| | dhanuh-siilesu-carmasi-sankha-cakra-gada-bhyta 
(Bhagavata 10.4.9—-10). 
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In the writings of Vaisnavas of the generation after Rupa Gosvami, Yogamaya 
gains an added significance. In Gaudiya writings from the second half of the 
sixteenth century, Yogamaya is consistently identified with Paurnamasi,!©” 
an older ascetic lady who lives in Vraja, a disciple of Narada, the mother of 
Sandipani (Krsna’s own guru), and the grandmother of Madhumangala 
(Krsna’s jester friend).!08 Although Rupa does not identify Yogamaya as such 
in his own writings,!9? Paurnamasi plays a crucial role in his vision of the 
divine drama. Like Vrnda, she arranges the play of Radha and Krsna, and, as 
one of the messengers (diuti) in the divine Vrndavana she only wants to see 
them brought together. Her relationship to Radha is equally difficult to deter- 
mine, because although she too is listed as one of Krsna’s companions, Donna 
Wulff has argued that, unlike Vrndadevi, in Rupa’s plays her “primary relation’ 
seems to be to Radha, rather than to Krsna.!° Both Rupa and Raghunathadasa 
Gosvami write that it is Paurnamasi who crowns Radha Queen of Vrndavana,!"! 
and, as Raghunathadasa puts it twice, “the caged sarika bird that is [Radha’s] 
life (prana) flies free because of Paurnamasi’.2 

As with Vrnda, though, Paurnamasi does not really take sides. Donna Wulff 
thus remarks, in relation to Rupa’s Vidagdha-madhava, that “although the 
savoring of Radhéa’s love for Krsna is of special significance to Paurnamasi and 
other secondary characters in the drama [like Vrnda], their longing is not sim- 
ply for Krsna, through Radha’s emotion, or solely for Radha, but for the privi- 
lege of witnessing the entire /ila of their mutual love’. 


Given that the place on which the Govindadeva temple was built was seen to 
be the yoga-pitha, the centre of the divine landscape where Radha and Krsna 
are to be worshipped together, it is perhaps to be expected that Govindadeva 
would not long be worshipped alone. Shrivatsa Goswami claims that Radha, 


107 See, for example, Jiva Gosvami’s Gopdla-campii 1.2.33 and Sankalpa-kalpa-druma 1.87. 

108 See Radha-krsna-ganoddesa-dipika 1.67-69, 2.66—-67, 2.90—92, 2.101. 

109 Indeed, there are some important places in the Vidagdha-madhava were Paurnamasi 
talks of the power of Yogamaya, where Yogamaya is referred to in the third person. See, for 
example, Vidagdha-madhava, p. 12. 

110 © Wulff (1984), p. 133. 

111 See Rupa’s Dana-keli-kaumudi, pp. 83-90, and Raghunathadasa’s Vilapa-kusumanjali 87 
and Vraja-vilasa-stava 61. 

112 Paurnamasi-bahih-khelat-prana-panjara-sarika (Visakhanandabhidha-stotra 1 & Radhi- 
kastottara-nama-stotra 13). 

113 Wulff (1984), p. 134. 
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who had not been worshipped in any temple before this, “first took con- 
crete form in the image established in Govindadeva temple in the sixteenth 
century”."+ When exactly Radha was established besides Govindadeva is 
unclear. When Krsnadasa is writing the Caitanya-caritamrta around the turn of 
the seventeenth century her worship seems to have been established already, 
as he makes reference to it." The origin of the murti — made from metal, in 
contrast to the stone murti of Govindadeva — is, to my knowledge, first told by 
Radhakrsna Gosvami in the mid-seventeenth century, and then elaborated on 
acentury later by Narahari Cakravarti."'6 The murti is said to have been donated 
by a son of Prataparudradeva,"”” king of Orissa, and, if true, would have arrived 
in Vindavana somewhere in the second half of the sixteenth century, possibly 
before Rupa passed away.48 According to Narahari Cakravarti, however, this 
was not the first murti of Radha to be established; the prince had earlier sent 
two murtis — one of Radha, the other of Lalita — for Madanamohana.”9 But 
Govindadeva’s Radha is special, and her story, as Radhakrsna tells it, is cer- 
tainly as important as that of Govindadeva himself. He writes: 


Now, please listen to this old and auspicious tale. There was once a brah- 
mana, named Brhadbhanu. He was from the South and a good Vaisnava. 
He lived in Orissa, in the village Radhanagara.!*° He served her for many 
years like a man and a woman.!”! By her compassion, nothing is impossi- 
ble. Sri [Saksi] Gopala, that ocean of compassion, resided at Sri Govinda’s 
place (govinda-sthala), and in order to act as a witness for a brahmana, 
he walked away from there using his own feet. Even today he resides in 


114 Goswami (1996), pp. 275-276. 

115 See Caitanya-caritamyta 11.16: divyad-vrndaranya-kalpa-drumadhah-srimad-ratnagara- 
simhasana-sthau / srimad-radha-srila-govinda-devau presthalibhih sevyamanau smarami. 
See also Caitanya-caritamrta 1.5.204, 1.5.220, 2.1.4, 3.1.6, and 3.20.142-143. 

116 See Bhakti-ratnakara 6.63114. 

117. Radhakrsna never mentions his name. Narahari claims his name was Purusottama Jana 
(see Bhakti-ratnakara 6.65). 

118 Bahura (1996, p. 206) claims this happened only in 1633, but the Caitanya-caritamrta, 
which describes the worship of Radha alongside Govindadeva and which was completed 
in 1615, clearly contradicts this. 

119 See Bhakti-ratnakara 6.63-74. 

120. There are several villages called Radhanagara in contemporary Orissa, and it is difficult to 
determine which one might have been meant here. 

121 Narahari reads this as denoting a relationship of vatsalya on the part of Brhadbhanu; 
he considered Radha as his daughter: brhadbhanu viprera vatsalya ye prakara (Bhakti- 
ratnakara 6.95). 
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Orissa, since he is affectionate towards his devotees. Hari, God, is capable 
of acting or not acting. And she, his beloved and the supreme goddess is 
just like him. 

Then, after some time, the brahmana passed away. The villagers 
worshipped Vrsabhanu’s daughter [Radha] in secret. Then, when here 
in Vrndavana, through Sri Rupa Gosvami, Govinda, who is the son of 
Nanda himself, became manifest, the very handsome son of the blessed 
Prataparudra — who was a great devotee, sober, well regarded amongst 
the saints, and a disciple of Sri [Gadadhara] Pandita Gosvami — became 
the custodian of that temple [in Radhanagara]. That night he received 
this command from the jewel of Sri Govinda’s lovers: “Govinda, the lord 
of my life, the son of Nanda himself, has now revealed himself, through 
Rupa, in Vraja. I will quickly go there. It would not be proper for me to 
stay here. The wise scholar known by the name Gadadhara, who is my 
own form, will establish me very soon, through his disciples.” 

After hearing her words, the king was greatly astonished. Then, the 
blessed goddess was brought to Vraja in that very form by two wise dis- 
ciples of Radha Gadadhara. Continually worshipped along the road, the 
supreme goddess was led [to Vrndavana]. When Radha, my Queen, stands 
to the left of Govinda, then his already exceptional beauty increases.!22 


Radha’s arrival in Vrndavana was thus seen to be a return. Radhakrsna refers 


here to Saksi Gopala, a famous deity in Orissa who is said to have personally 


122 


Atrapi Sriyate kacit katha pauratani subha / vipro brhad-bhanu-nama daksinatyah 
su-vaisnavah / odra-dega-nivasi sa radha-nagara-gramake / pum-stri-bhavena teneyam 
kati varsani sevita / yad iyam karunda yasyas tatra kificin na durghatam / sri-govinda- 
sthalavasi sri-gopalo dayambudhih / saksyam datum brahmanasya svapadabhyam 
yato gatah / adyapi rajate odra-dese’sau bhakta-vatsalah / kartum na kartum tat kar- 
tum samartho harir isvarah / yatha haris tatha seyam tat-priya paramesvari / tatah 
kiyad dinante’smin brahmane'prakatam gate / tad-grama-vasibhir gudham sevyate 
vrsabhanuja / tatah sri-rupa-gosvami-dvarasmin vrndika-vane / govinde prakatam gate 
saksad gopendra-nandane / srimat-prataparudrasya putrah parama-sundarah / maha- 
bhagavato dhirah sammatam sadhu-mandalaih / srimat-pandita-gosvami-sisyas tatra- 
dhikaravan tasminn ajnabhavad ratrau sri-govinda-priya-maneh / mat-prana-natho 
govindah saksac chri-nanda-nandanah / riipa-dvara vraje tasminn idanim prakatam 
gatah / sighram yasyami tatraham nocitatra sthitir mama / namna gadadharah khyato 
mad-ripah panditah sudhih / prasthapayatu mam yatra sisya-dvara tvaranvitah / so‘pi 
tad-vacanam srutva raja parama-vismitah / tadanenaiva ripena Srisvari prapita vraje / 
radha-gadadhara-priya-sisya-yugmena dhimata / pathi samsevya samsevya sanita para- 
mesvart / yada mad-isvari radha govinda-vama-parsvaga / bhavet tadaivasya sobha-viseso 
hi vivardhate (Sadhana-dipika, pp. 96-97). 
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walked there from Vrndavana to act as a witness to one of his devotees.!23 
Exactly how Radha made her way to Orissa is unclear — even Narahari does not 
venture to guess that!?4 — but Radhakrsna suggests she too moved to Orissa on 
her own accord, out of compassion for her devotees. Thus, though she may not 
have been the first murti of Radha to arrive in Vindavana in the late sixteenth 
century, she certainly was, in the minds of the priests of the Govindadeva 
temple, the first murti of Radha in Vrndavana, who was only now reunited 
with Govinda and worshipped again at her proper place, the yoga-pitha. The 
temple — where both Vrnda and Yogamaya, the directors of the divine couple’s 
play, were worshipped before Radha’s arrival — thus comes to fulfil the promise 
of its place: here, at the “seat of union’, Radha and Krsna are reunited at last. 


3 The Silent King: Govindadeva and the (Gaudiya) Temples 
of Vindavana 


If Vrndavana was indeed “full of jungle and uninhabited” when Rupa Gosvami 
arrived in the first half of the sixteenth century, as one document claims,!25 
the landscape looked markedly different by the end of the century. Many of 
the Vaisnavas who moved to the growing town established temples there, and 
these became vibrant centres where Krsna was worshipped through ritual, 
music, and dramatic performances. 

By the early seventeenth century there were several prominent temples. 
In 1598 Akbar granted land to no less than thirty-five different temples in 
Vraja,!26 many of which were located in Vindavana. Little mention, if any, is 
made of the vast majority of these temples in most Gaudiya sources from the 
period, who almost only describe the temples of their own tradition. While a 
stronger ecumenical spirit is evident in the earliest writings of the Gaudiyas 
in Vraja, by the early sixteenth century, the Gaudiya tradition — like all the 
others in the area — had established itself well enough to become somewhat 
more insular in its perspective. As a result, apart from what little we may glean 
from stray references in non-Gaudiya Vaisnava literature of the period, we do 


123 Krsnadasa tells the story in Caitanya-caritamrta 2.5. 

124 Narahari does add many other details to the narrative. According to him, after the death 
of Brhadbhanu, Radha requested the prince to bring her to Cakrabeda where she was to 
be worshipped alongside Jagannatha. There her devotees mistook her to be Laksmi and 
worshipped her as such. Once the Govindadeva temple was established, she requested 
the king to bring her to Vindavana. See Bhakti-ratnakara 6.95-105. 

125 Cited in Habib (1996), p. 156. 

126 See Mukherjee and Habib (1987), pp. 238-245. 
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not quite know how the Govindadeva temple was seen by the other Vaisnava 
groups present in Vrndavana. 

Perhaps the most interesting text of this period to discuss the importance 
of Govindadeva in relation to these other temples is the Sadhana-dipika 
(‘A Lamp [Illuminating] Practice”) of Radhakrsna Gosvami, which we have cited 
several times already. Radhakrsna was the fifth custodian of the Govindadeva 
temple. He succeeded his father Nityananda Gosvami in the mid-seventeenth 
century, and was a direct disciple of Haridasa Gosvami, who, as we have seen 
above, was the second custodian of the temple.!2” 

Radhakrsna wrote the Sadhana-dopika for the Govindadeva community. It 
seems to have been intended as a manual of sorts for their priests, chronicling 
the history of the temple and its importance, listing the principal Vaisnava fes- 
tivals that were observed in the temple, and, especially, detailing the type of 
spiritual practice (sadhana) that the followers of Rupa pursued. Radhakrsna 
emphasizes throughout the work the importance of Rupa Gosvami to the tem- 
ple, as well as that of Gadadhara Pandita, whose disciple Haridasa Gosvami 
was and to whose lineage all subsequent custodians belonged. 

Not surprisingly, for Radhakrsna, Govindadeva is not just one temple among 
many, but the most important one. One of the things that sets the Govindadeva 
temple apart from all others, Radhakrsna says early in the text, is not just that 
he is the presiding deity of Vrndavana (vrndavanadhirdja), and therefore pri- 
mary among equals — like the crown prince among the other princes!8 — or not 

just that the temple stands on the yoga-pitha of Vindavana. He asserts all this, 

at great length, and thus reaffirms what Rupa Gosvami and Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
had said before him. But Govindadeva is particularly unique, for Radhakrsna, 
because he is “self-manifested” (svayam-prakasa). Many other murtis in 
Vindavana, Radhakrsna explains, whether old or new, embody Krsna because 
they are similar in form to Krsna, or because the Lord manifested through that 
form out of affection for his devotees. But Govindadeva is directly Krsna. 

Hari-bhakti-vilasa, the most authoritative and most comprehensive of 
Gaudiya ritual texts, explains that there are two types of murtis: those that are 


127 See Sadhana-dipika, p. 158: prabhor ajfia-balenapi sri-ripena krpabdhina / gurau me 
hari-dasakhye sri-Sri-seva samarpita. It is not clear exactly when Haridasa became the 
custodian of the temple, though, following Radhakrsna’s claim (which, to my knowledge, 
no one contested), it would have been during Ripa’s lifetime. The earliest legal docu- 
ment that links him with the Govindadeva temple and which refers to him as a “pandit, 
adhikari of Sri Govind Jia” (Habib, 1996, p. 142) dates from 1593, three years after the new 
Govindadeva temple was built. 

128 See Sadhana-dipika, p. 4: yatha bahunam raja-putranam raja-putratve samye tathapy eko 
raja-simhasanarho raja bhavati. ... 
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FIGURE 6.2 

The murti of Govindadeva, worshipped 
in Jaipur 

PHOTO COURTESY OF KIYOKAZU OKITA 


“self-manifested” (svayam-vyakta) and those that are consecrated. The former, 
in which Krsna manifests himself out of his own will in a form of stone or 
wood, are very rare, and so most murtis come to embody the deity through the 
ritual of consecration.!29 Radhakrsna seems to regard Govindadeva as such a 
self-manifested form, but he actually argues for more. 

To illustrate Govindadeva’s special position, he tells the following “ancient 
Puranic tale” (pracina-pauranikam katham): 


In Pratisthanapura,!°° which was also known as the City of Love (prema), 
there was once a king, and he had five sons. When he was an old man he 
thought to himself: “I will grant my kingdom and and the rest to that son 
of mine who is fit to protect the kingdom and the rest and loves me.” This 
he decided, and then began to act externally like a senile man. When they 
saw him, everyone became saddened. But those sons of his who were 
wicked inwardly rejoiced, and began to lead the kingdom and so on and 
enjoy its pleasures. One of them, however, a wise man and a scholar, who 
had loved his father even before this, began to serve him. Seeing his devo- 
tion, the king gave him the burden of his kingdom and so on. But when 


129 See Hari-bhakti-vilasa 6.2-6. 
130 This is a place near Prayag, known from the Maha-bharata (see Mani, 1984, p. 605). 
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they heard this, the other sons began to beat and punish him. The min- 
isters saw this and reported everything to the king. The king heard this, 
and then ceased acting dumb. He rejected those sons and, by his own free 
will, crowned that one son. 


“In the same way”, Radhakrsna concludes, “though Sri Govindadeva here is the 
son of Vraja’s king himself, he rules here with Radhika, having assumed a silent 
form (mauna-mudra) in order to determine the degrees of love of the present 
devotees”.!3! As we have seen earlier, Radhakrsna argues that the same is true 
of Radha, who was brought there by Prataparudra’s son: “While Krsna, who 
assumed a silent attitude, revealed himself in Vraja, she revealed herself after 
him with that same attitude.”!82 

This idea, that Govindadeva is Krsna himself (svayam bhagavan), directly 
(saksat), is central to Radhakrsna’s devotion, and he repeats this through- 
out the Sadhana-dépika. It is unclear when this idea first arose, but about 
half a century earlier Krsnadasa Kaviraja seems to declare the same in the 
Caitanya-caritamrta: “He is the son of Vraja’s king himself, and no other. Only 
the ignorant perceive him as an image (pratima).”!83 

This idea is based on a verse from the Gopala-tapant Upanisad. This 
Upanisad is one of the most authoritative scriptural texts for the Gaudiya 
community in Vrndavana, and is entirely devoted to the gopala-mantra, which 
is the most important mantra for Gaudiyas, in which the name Govinda is 
flanked by the names Krsna and Gopijanavallabha. The Gopala-tapani offers 
the following meditation on Krsna at the yoga-pitha to be used with this man- 
tra: “His eyes like true lotuses, his lustre like that of a cloud, his clothes like 


131 Prema-nagarapara-paryaye pratisthana-pure ko/pi rajasit. Sa ca parica-putrah. Varddhaka- 
dasayam manasi evam vicaritavan — mat-putresu yo rajyadi-palane samartho mayi 
premavams ca bhavet. Tasmin rajyadi samarpayisyami. Iti manasi krtva bahir jadavad 
acaritavan. Tam drstva sarve jana manasi duhkhita abhavan. Putranam madhye tu ye 
dustacaras te manasi hrsta rajyadikam netum visaya-sukham ca kartum pravrtta abhavan. 
Tesu ko'pi pandito jianavan purvato’pi pitroh pritim krtva sevayam pravrttah. Raja tu tasya 
bhaktim drstva tasmin rajyadi-bharam samarpitavan. Anye putras tu tac chrutva tad-upari 
dandadikam krtavantah. Tan drstvamatyah sarve tad-vrttantam rajni niveditavantah. Raja 
tu tac chrutva krtrima-jada-svabhavadikam tyaktva tan putran nirasya tasmin putre sva- 
cchandam abhisekam krtavan. Tathayam sri-govinda-devah saksad vrajendra-kumaro py 
adhunika-bhaktanam prema-taratamyam kartum mauna-mudradikam — angikrtya 
radhikaya saha virajate. (Sadhana-dipika, p. 6). 

132 Mauna-mudram dhrte krsne vraje’smin prakatam gate / svaya tan-mudraya yukta tat- 
purvam prakatam gata (Sadhana-dipika, p. 96). 

133 Saksat vrajendra-suta ithe nahi ana / yeba ajre kare tanre pratima-hena jnana (Caitanya- 
caritamrta 1.5.225). 
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lightning — the two-armed Lord, garlanded with forest flowers and with a silent 
form (mauna-mudra) is seated on a red lotus beneath a heavenly tree, adorned 
with divine ornaments, surrounded by cows, cowherd men and women.”!54 

What about the other (Gaudiya) temples in Vrndavana? The two temples 
closest to Govindadeva, according to Radhakrsna, are those of Madanamohana 
and Gopinatha. He is not the first to connect these temples. The first author to 
underscore the importance of these three - Govindadeva, Madanamohana, and 
Gopinatha — is Krsnadasa Kaviraja. In the beginning of the Caitanya-caritamrta 
he writes: “These three Lords have made the Bengalis their own. I worship 
the feet of all three. All three are my masters.”!95 He reiterates this at the very 
end of the work: “Sri Madanamohana with Sri Radha, Sri Govindacarana with 
Sri Radha, Sri Gopinatha with Sri Radha — these three Lords are the masters of 
the Bengalis.”!36 

These three temples were the first three Gaudiya temples in Vrndavana to 
receive significant patronage and to be housed in grand stone structures. The 
temple of Madanamohana was founded by Sanatana Gosvami, Rupa’s elder 
brother, at Dvadisaditya, a hill that was then on the bank of the Yamuna. Most 
of the present temple is said to have been built by a merchant whose boat 
laden with merchandise ran aground on a sandbank close to the temple, while 
en route to Agra. When he prayed to Madanamohana, his boat was miracu- 
lously freed, and in gratitude for the divine help he received he later built a 
grand temple for Madanamohana with the profits he made.!9” The temple of 
Gopinatha, whose worship was established by Paramananda Gosvami, was built 
by Rayasal Darabari, a Kachavaha of the Sekhavata branch, who was an older 
contemporary of Manasimha and assisted him in his military campaigns.!38 
Both temples also received significant support, in the form of land grants, from 
the Mughal court.!89 

But Krsnadasa’s last statement points, perhaps, to an additional reason — 
beyond patronage and architecture — that these three temples were singled 


134 Sat-pundarika-nayanam meghabham vaidyutambaram / dvi-bhujam mauna-mudradhyam 
vana-malinam tsvaram / gopa-gopi-gavavitam sura-druma-talasrayam / divyalankarano- 
petam rakta-pankaja-madhya-gam (Gopala-tapani1.10-11). Radhakrsna cites this passage 
several times in the Sadhana-dipika (see pp. 6, 12, 13) but alludes to it more frequently. 

135 £itina thakura gaudtyake kariyachena atmasat / e tinera carana vandon tine mora natha 
(Caitanya-caritamrta 1.1.19). 

136 Sri-radha-saha sri-madana-mohana / $ri-radha-saha Sri-govinda-carana / Ssri-radha- 
saha Srila sri-gopinatha / ei tina thakura haya gaudiyara natha (Caitanya-caritamrta 
3.20.142-143). 

137 The story is told in Growse (1993), p. 250, and Entwistle (1987), pp. 166-167. 

138 See Growse (1993), p. 253; Entwistle (1987), p. 160. 

139 See Mukherjee and Habib (1989). 
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out. Krsnadasa’s repetition of “with Sri Radha” (sri-radha saha) points to 
these temples’ special significance for the Gaudiyas: these were the first three 
temples where both Radha and Krsna were worshipped. We have already 
discussed how Radha came to be worshipped in both the Govindadeva and 
Madanamohana temples; when or how Radha came to be worshipped along- 
side Gopinatha is less clear, though it seems to have occurred around the 
same time.!40 

Not unconvincingly, Radhakrsna Gosvami argues that it is precisely these 
three temples in which she was worshipped first because all three temples were 
either founded or managed by disciples of Gadadhara Pandita, Caitanya’s close 
companion, who in Gaudiya circles was considered to be a descent (avatara) 
of Radha. The temple of Gopinatha was founded by Paramananda Gosvami 
and entrusted to Madhu Pandita, both disciples of Gadadhara; the worship at 
Sanatana Gosvami's temple of Madanamohana was conducted by disciples of 
Gadadhara, such as Krsnadasa Brahmacari; and the worship of Govindadeva 
was entrusted to Haridasa Gosvami, who was also a follower of Gadadhara. As 
we have seen above, Radhakrsna claims that Prataparudra’s son, who brought 
Radha to Govindadeva, was himself also a disciple of Gadadhara Pandita — or 
“Radha Gadadhara’, as Radhakrsna often refers to him. 

For Radhakrsna these three temples are thus very closely linked, and he 
argues that the murtis of Madanamohana and Gopinatha are non-different 
from Govindadeva. They are merely different ‘appearances’ (prakasa) of him. 
In the Laghu-bhagavatamrta (1.1.21), Rapa defines “appearance” (prakdsa) as 
“that manifestation of a single form which is in several places at the same 
time and has, at all times, the exact same identity”42 These three forms — 
Govindadeva, Madanamohana, and Gopinatha — are thus identical. Just as 
Krsna manifested many identical forms to dance simultaneously besides 
each gopt during the rasa dance, but himself remained always besides Radha, 


140 Bythe early seventeenth century, Radha was also worshipped in Jiva’s Damodara temple, 
as his will indicates, but it is not clear when this worship began. See Mukherjee & Wright 
(1979), PP. 303-304- 

141 These three temples may have been the first to do so, but the worship of Radha quickly 
spread to the other temples. For example, by 1608, when Jiva Gosvami’s will was written, 
it seems that he too was already worshipping Radha in his temple of Damodara. As that 
document states: “This entire undertaking of mine is all for the sake of facilitating the 
service to this Srikrsna and this Sriradha who are manifest as the glorious idols which 
I worship” (maya yah kascid vyapaarah krto’yam asti sa sarvo‘pi mayaradhyamanayoh 
Srimat-pratima-rupenavirbhavitayor anayoh sri-sri-radha-krsnayoh sevasau karyartham 
eva (Mukherjee and Wright, 1979, pp. 303, 309; translation by them). 

142 Anekatra prakatata rupasyaikasya yaikada / sarvatha tat-svaripaiva sa prakdsa itiryate 
(Laghu-bhagavatamrta 1.1.21). 
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so, Radhakrsna explains, are all three identical, while Govindadeva is also 
ever unique.!*3 

There were two other important Gaudiya temples in this early period: Jiva 
Gosvami'’s temple of Radha-Damodara and Gopala Bhatta Gosvami’s temple 
of Radharamana. Curiously, they are rarely referred to in the earliest sources. 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja mentions neither temple in the Caitanya-caritamrta. He 
rarely refers to Gopala Bhatta,!44+ who had little contact with Caitanya and 
was considerably younger than most of the other Gosvamis, so the omis- 
sion of his temple of Radharamana is perhaps not so remarkable in itself. 
But the omission of Jiva’s Radha-Damodara is more striking. Jiva bought the 
land on which the temple was later constructed — which was the “bower” 
(Au7ija) where Rupa once lived — in 1558,!45 and Rupa’s tomb (samadhi) was 
later constructed opposite his “cottage of worship” (bhajana-kuti), on the 
premises of the Radha-Damodara temple, which alone would have made it 
a very prominent place to all Gaudiyas in Vindavana, even apart from Jiva’s 
personal influence. The omission is even more remarkable given Krsnadasa’s 
close friendship with Jiva. Krsnadasa writes, for example, at the end of each 
chapter of the Govinda-lilamyta that this work “arose from my companion- 
ship (sariga) with Jiva’.46 Krsnadasa praises Jiva Gosvami extensively in the 
Caitanya-caritamrta,’ and was one of the witnesses to Jiva’s will,48 which he 
signed just a few years before he completed the Caitanya-caritamrta. 

Why the silence? It is hard to answer this question. Perhaps these two tem- 
ples, which had not received significant patronage and were likely housed 
in architecturally unremarkable structures, were at the turn of the century 
not regarded on an equal level as these other three temples, as we will see 
Akbar’s 1598 grant suggests.!49 Or, perhaps, Krsnadasa — who, in the Caitanya- 
caritamrta, is the first Gaudiya to describe in some detail the community of 


143 See Sadhana-dipika, p. 4: yatha vraje maha-rase dhamno’bhede’pi parikara-bhedena 
servesu yuthesu purnatama-prakasena sthitah san sri-radhikayah parsve svayam eva vira- 

jate, tatha. 

144 Krsnadasa makes almost no reference to Gopala Bhatta in the Caitanya-caritamrta, 
apart a few brief homages when he is mentioned with the other Gosvamis (see Caitanya- 
caritamrta 1.1.36, 1.9.4, 3.1.3, 3.11.9; also 1.10.105, 2.18.49). According to the Bhakti-ratnakara 
this is because Krsnadasa honoured the request of Gopala Bhatta, who out of humility did 
not want to be mentioned (see Bhakti-ratnakara 1.222—226). 

145 See Mukherjee and Habib (1989), p. 249; Mukherjee and Wright (1979), p. 302. 

146 [...] sréjiva-sarigodgate [...] (Govinda-lilamrta 1.17). 

147. See especially Caitanya-caritamrta 2.1.42—45, 3.4.227-236. 

148 See Mukherjee and Wright (1979), pp. 304, 310. 

149 Curiously, the temple of Radha-Damodara is not mentioned in the farman. See Mukherjee 
and Habib (1989), p. 241. 
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Caitanya’s devotees in Vrndavana — singled out the three temples connected 
to Gadadhara because he himself had a strong connection with the main cen- 
tre of Gadadhara’s disciples, Govindadeva, as we have seen, and was commis- 
sioned to write the Caitanya-caritamyta by Gadadhara’s disciples. 

Radhakrsna mentions Radharamana and Radha-Damodara much less often, 
but he sees them too as dependent on Govindadeva in some way. According 
to Radhakrsna, Gopala Bhatta initially also worshipped Govindadeva, but was 
instructed by Rupa himself to establish the temple of Radharamana. He cites 
an earlier, untraceable, verse (from anyatra, “elsewhere’”) in support of this: 


I worship Gopala Bhatta, for whom the feet of Govinda are everything. 
On the order of the blessed Rupa, he established a different worship 
(seva). Sri Radharamana, who was established by the pious Srila Rupa, is 
the object of his worship.©° 


What Radhakrsna thus suggests is that the temple of Radharamana grew out 
of the Govindadeva community. It is perhaps hard to corroborate this, but 
some of the legal documents suggest the same. In Akbar’s 1598 land grant to 
the many new temples in Vraja, the temples are divided into seven groups, 
each listed under the heading of a main temple. The first group is headed 
by Govindadeva, and Radharamana is listed under it.!5! The grant’s division 
is clearly not based on geography, since other temples in Vindavana — like 
Madanamohana and Gopinatha — are listed separately with their own subsid- 
iary temples. Unlike the temple of Radharamana, these two were thus seen to 
be “independent entities”.52 

Radhakrsna mentions, in this passage, that Radharamana was established 
“on the order of the blessed Rupa”. He comments, cryptically: “The reason for 
this order can be heard from reliable sources. But this is very well known.”!53 
Sadly, it is no longer well known. But there is one aspect of the Radharamana 
temple that sets this community apart from the others that perhaps explains 


150 Govinda-pdda-sarvasvam vande gopala-bhattakam / srimad-ripajriaya yena prthak seva 
prakasita / sri-radha-ramano devah sevaya visayo matah / krtina srila-rupena so’yam 
yo’sau vinirmitah (Sadhana-dipika, p. 163). 

151 See Mukherjee and Habib (1987), p. 241. The other two temples listed under Govindadeva, 
in addition to Radharamana, are Akrira[-tirtha], between Mathura and Vrndavana, and 
an unidentifiable temple to “Krishan Rai’, neither of which seem to have been especially 
prominent. 

152 Mukherjee and Habib (1987), p. 242. 

153 Ajrdyah karanam pramanika-mukhdac chrutam. Tat tu prasiddham eva (Sadhana-dipika, 
p- 164). 
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why Radharamana was singled out. Compared to the other temples so far dis- 
cussed, Radharamana was far less sectarian. By the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, these temples were all distinctly Gaudiya temples — as Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
stated, in the passages cited above, these were the temples of the Bengalis — 
but the worship of Radharamana had always been markedly ecumenical. 
Gopala Bhatta and his guru, Prabodhananda Sarasvati, had very close ties with 
non-Gaudiya Vaisnavas in Vrndavana, such as Hita Harivaméa, the leader of 
the Radhavallabha community, who wrote songs in praise of Radharamana. 

About Damodara, Jiva’s deity, Radhakrsna has little to say, but he claims 
that Rupa also had a hand in establishing this deity: Rupa personally carved 
Jiva’s Damodara murti and entrusted him to Jiva for worship.'** Thus, though 
Damodara and Radharamana were not so intimately linked with Govindadeva 
as Madanamohana and Gopinatha, Govindadeva’s founder was, according to 
Radhakrsna, responsible for establishing their worship, and so these two tem- 
ples too were dependent on that of Govindadeva. 


The brevity of Radhakrsna’s comments on the murti of Damodara in the 
Sadhana-dipika certainly does not represent how much the Damodara temple 
and its present custodian must have weighed on his mind. Indeed, Radhakrsna 
became the custodian of the Govindadeva temple at a tumultuous time, and 
it seems that for as long as he occupied that position he was embroiled in a 
complex conflict over the ownership of the Govindadeva temple (and its con- 
siderable assets) with the custodian of the temple of Radha-Damodara. 
Though the controversy seems to have only arisen in the seventeenth 
century, its origin lies in the sixteenth, with Rupa and Jiva themselves. Rupa 
had appointed Haridasa Gosvami as his successor as the custodian of the 
Govindadeva temple, but had also bequeathed all his property and that of 
his brother Sanatana, which he himself had inherited, to his nephew Jiva 
Gosvami. In a decree (farman) from 1568, we read that Todara Mala, finance 
minister at Akbar’s court, requested that the emperor grant Jiva Gosvami, “a 
poor man, praying for His Majesty’, the custodianship (adhikara) of the tem- 
ples of Govindadeva and Madanamohana, which had been given to him by 


154 Radha-damodaro devah Sri-rupa-kara-nirmitah / jtva-gosvamine dattah sri-rupena krpab- 
dhina (Sadhana-dipika, p. 164, cited in Bhakti-ratnakara 4.289). Narahari Cakravarti claims 
that Rupa had a dream in which he gave Jiva the murti of Damodara, which inspired him 
to do so later on (see Bhakti-ratnakara 4.286-289). 
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Rupa, as well as “the right to claim all offerings (khairat) at the temples”.15> 
The mere existence of this document might suggest that Jiva’s rights over the 
management of these two temples was in dispute and needed to be protected, 
but there seems to be no other indication that there was a conflict between the 
temples of Govindadeva and Jiva’s Radha-Damodara. Haridasa Gosvami was 
the custodian (adhikari) of Govindadeva at the time, and he — as well as the 
wider Govindadeva community — seemed to have had amiable relations with 
Jiva Gosvami.!56 

In 1608, Jiva composed a will and in that document bequeaths all his property 
to Vilasadasa, who is stipulated to then bequeath it all to Krsnadasa Gosvami. 
The document makes no direct reference to the temples — and, indeed, suggest 
that only Jiva’s own temple was under discussion!5” — but since Jiva inherited 
the belongings of his uncles, Rupa and Sanatana, this led to some ambiguity. 
By the mid seventeenth century — just a few decades after Jiva’s passing — there 
arose a bitter dispute as Krsnadasa Gosvami fought with the priests of the 
Govindadeva temple, coming in Haridasa Gosvami’s line, over the custodian- 
ship of the Govindadeva temple. For a second time a Mughal emperor inter- 
vened: in a decree dated 1644 Shah Jahan affirmed Krsnadasa’s rights over both 
temples, and warned that “no one should interfere with it”.5§ 

This did not end the conflict, however. Eleven years earlier, in 1633, 
Jayasimha 1, a descendant of Manasimha, was able to convince Shah Jahan 
to transfer the imperial grant made by Akbar in 1598 to the Govindadeva 
temple to the Kachavaha family, giving them considerably more influence 


155 Mukherjee and Habib (1987), p. 236; Habib (1996), p. 144. 

156 Forexample, the Govinda-mandirastaka, discussed above, is attributed to Jiva and praises 
Haridasa’s leadership. It is worth noting that Haridasa Gosvami and Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 
who as we have seen was closely linked with the Govindadeva temple, are both witnesses 
to Jiva’s will, discussed below. The same seems to have been the case with the temple of 
Madanamohana: for example, Gopaladasa, who seems to have been the principal priest 
at the temple of Madanamohana, acted on Jiva’s representative (vakil) in the purchase of 
land at Radhakunda (see Habib, 1996, p. 140; Mukherjee and Habib, 1987, p. 236). 

157. The will talks only of the worship of Radha and Krsna (both in the singular) and of 
“everything that has been collected for their service” (akhilani tadiya-sevaupayikataya 
samgrhitani ...), or, as it is stated later in the document, “the service and what is used for 
that service, along with Sri Sri Radha-Krsna, who are to be served, the premises, including 
the books, and all my belongings” (seva-sevopakaranani sevya-sri-sri-radha-krsna-sahitani 
sthanani pustaka-paryyantani sarvani madtyani....). tis clear that the forms of Radha and 
Krsna that are referred to are those of Radha-Damodara, whom Vilasadasa, who would 
inherit it all, was already worshipping (see Mukherjee and Wright, 1979, pp. 303, 309). 

158 Habib (1996), p. 148; Mukherjee and Habib (1989), p. 296. 

159 See Habib (1996), p. 132 and Mukherjee and Habib (1989), p. 290. The legal documents do 
not indicate who was the adhikari of the Govindadeva temple at that time, but it seems 
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over the temple management. And, as reflected in surviving legal documents, 
Jayasimha I does indeed increasingly assert his authority over the Govindadeva 
temple in the next decade.!©° In 1643 — a year before Shah Jahan’s decree in 
favour of Krsnadasa — Jayasimha 1 warned other Vaisnavas not to interfere 
with the worship of Govindadeva overseen by Radhakrsna Gosvami, whom he 
himself had appointed as the custodian of that temple,!® and in the following 
years local administrators ( jdagirdar) repeatedly restated Jayasimha 1’s rights 
over the temple, based on Shah Jahan’s decree from 1633.62 

Krsnadasa Gosvami, however, did not desist, and the conflict “became most 
embittered” about twenty years later, when Jayasimha 1 defended the rights of 
Sivarama Gosvami, Radhakrsna’s son and the sixth custodian of Govindadeva, 
over Govindadeva’s property, “despite Krishan Das’s machinations”: “what sta- 
tus has Kishan Das [Krsnadasa] that he should by fraud (sakht) make himself 
(manager of) the sarkar of Govind Dev?”!68 

The protracted conflict with Krsnadasa Gosvami over the ownership of the 
Govindadeva temple undoubtedly influenced the writing of the Sadhana-dipika 
text in significant ways, and it is not difficult to see the intended moral of 
Radhakrsna’s “ancient Puranic tale” about the ageing king: Krsnadasa, fighting 
for the ownership of the temple, is like one of the princes who try to enjoy their 
seemingly senile father’s riches, but the real heir of Govindadeva’s kingdom 
are those who actually serve him out of love, like Radhakrsna and the priests 
of his temple. Like the king in the tale, Govindadeva has assumed a silent form 
to discover how much his devotees love him over his wealth, and Krsnadasa 
bitterly failed the test. 


The dispute between the Govindadeva community and Krsnadasa Gosvami 
over the custodianship of the temple and its relation to the other sacred sites 
of Vraja was not purely a dispute over power and material assets. It is notewor- 
thy that the dispute does not seem to have arisen when Vilasadasa inherited 
everything Jiva owned, even though, two decades earlier, Akbar’s decree from 
1568 had already declared that Jiva had authority over the Govindadeva temple. 
The conflict arises only when Krsnadasa Gosvamt inherits all Jiva’s possessions 


likely that this was Govindadasa Gosvami, the successor of Haridasa Gosvami; see Habib 
(1996), p. 139. 

160 See Mukherjee and Habib (1989), pp. 295-298. 

161 Horstmann (1996), p. 188; Habib (1996), p. 145. 

162 See Mukherjee and Habib (1989), pp. 295-298, documents no. 28, 29, 31, 35, 40, 41. 

163 Habib (1996), pp. 148, 157. 
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from Vilasadasa. Why only then? We do not exactly know, but doctrine seems 
to have played a crucial role in this. 

In the seventeenth century, the Gaudiya community, in both Vindavana 
and Bengal, became mired in a debate over doctrine that would repeatedly 
resurface in the centuries to come. The central issue in this controversy was 
Krsna’s relations with the gopis of Vraja: were they married to him or did they 
break the bonds of their marriages to be with him? The issue is addressed in 
the works of the early Gosvamis, but the debate, it seems, only flared up with 
the reception of the works of Jiva Gosvami. Some argued that in his own writ- 
ings Jiva asserted that Krsna was wedded to the gopis, even though his uncles 
Rupa and Sanatana argued otherwise. Others, however, acknowledged that 
Jiva did indeed seem to teach this in some of his works, but that, ultimately, 
he established that the gopis’ love for Krsna was extra-marital (paraktya), not 
marital (svakiya). That both sides were able to find support for their doctrine 
in Jiva’s writings demonstrates the ambiguity of Jiva’s views, and many words 
were spilled over a cryptic verse in which Jiva states “I wrote something in 
accordance with my own will, but something is in accordance to the will of 
someone else.”!64 

The debate was of great importance to Radhakrsna, who devotes an entire 
chapter to it in the Sadhana-dipika. At length, Radhakrsna attempts to demon- 
strate that every prominent follower of Caitanya propagated the idea that the 
gopis’ love was extra-marital. He admits that Jiva did indeed support both posi- 
tions, but argues that Jiva included the alternative view — that Krsna married 
the gopis — to please one of his disciples (“something is in accordance to the 
will of someone else”).!65 

This issue is particularly pertinent to the conflict over the custodianship of 
Govindadeva, because that conflict seems to also have been grounded in this 
theological debate. At the very end of his long exposition on the extra-marital 
(paraktya) doctrine, Radhakrsna claims that Krsnadasa Gosvami himself took 
the opposite position and argued that Jiva taught the marital (svaktya) doc- 
trine. Having already refuted this idea earlier in the chapter, Radhakrsna ends 
with a personal attack on Krsnadasa, questioning his claim to be the legitimate 
heir of Jiva Gosvami. He writes: 


The Bengali brahmana named Sri Krsnadasa is a disciple whom the 
blessed Jiva taught spiritual wisdom, not a mantra-disciple [i.e., a disciple 


164 Svecchaya likhitam kincit, kificic capi parecchaya (Jiva on Ujjvala-nila-mani 1.21). For a dis- 
cussion of this verse, see Brzezinski (1997), p. 92 and Okita (2018), pp. 34-38. 
165 See Sadhana-dipika, chapter 9, pp. 60-61. 
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through initiation (diksa)], because Jiva did not initiate disciples. If he 
had initiated disciples, why then would Siri Jiva have rejected devotees 
like Srinivasa and Narottama as his disciples?!6° Desiring the custodian- 
ship (adhikara) for himself, after Jiva’s demise, Krsnadasa himself has 
argued he is a mantra-disciple of him. In some places he has cut portions 
out of Jiva’s works, and in some places he has added to them.!6” 


This is quite the accusation. The claim that Krsnadasa edited Jiva’s books, pre- 
sumably to make a stronger case for the marital (svaktya) position, does not 
concern us much at the moment.!68 What does matter here is that Krsnadasa 
does seem to have been on the opposing side of the theological debate from 
Radhakrsna and, at least in Radhakrsna’s view, might have gone to great length 
to support his claim. Although we have no statement from Krsnadasa him- 
self to that effect,16° some legal documents certainly make the claim that he is 
Jiva’s disciple: Shah Jahan’s decree (farman), for example, refers to Krsnadasa 
as the “disciple” (murid) of Jiva.!”° In this passage, Radhakrsna conveniently 
ignores Jiva’s will, which he would almost certainly have known about, given 
its importance in the legal fight.!”! But for Radhakrsna, the issue is clearly more 
than just legal: Krsnadasa cannot be Jiva’s heir because he does not follow Jiva’s 
theology, and certainly not the theology of Rupa Gosvami. Therefore, even if 
Krsnadasa were to claim that he is merely a student of Jiva and not an initiated 
disciple, he would still fall short. 

This theological issue is not peripheral to this fight over the temple, nor, 
I argue, an afterthought used to legitimise each side’s claim. Radhakrsna and 


166 Srinivasa and Narottama, who both studied with Jiva Gosvami in Vindavana, were the 
chief leaders of the Gaudiya community in Bengal in the early seventeenth century, and 
were responsible for bringing the works of the Gosvamis to Bengal. Srinivasa was initiated 
by Gopala Bhatta Gosvami; Narottama by Lokanatha Gosvami. 

167. Sri-krsna-dasa-nama brahmano gaudiyah srimaj-jiva-vidyadhyayane sisyah, na tu mantra- 
Sisyah, tesam sisyakaranat. Sisya-karane pravrttig cet tarhi Srinivasa-narottamadinam 
Sisyatvam Sri-jivena katham atyaji. Tasmat tesv aprakatesu svadhikarecchaya tan-mantra- 
Sisyatva-prakatanam krsna-dasena svenaiva krtam. Tesam granthesu chedanddi kutra 
krtam, kutrapi pallavitam (Sadhana-dipika, chapter 9, p. 62). 

168 Could this be a reference to the Laghu-gopala-campu which was likely Krsnadasa’s? See 
Brzezinski, 1997, pp. 92, 109 n. 160. 

169 Mukherjee and Wright (1979, p. 314) claim Krsnadasa wrote a commentary “on Jiva’s 
Krsnarcana-dipika’, but I have not been able to find the commentary or any other evi- 
dence to support this claim. 

170 See Habib (1996), p. 148. 

171 Not only do later documents refer to the will, but in 1637 Krsnadasa himself issues a doc- 
ument (in Hindi) that restates the content of the will. See Mukherjee and Wright (1979), 
p. 316 and Plate 111. 
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indeed the entire Govindadeva community see themselves as the heir of 
Rupa Gosvami, who founded the temple and instituted the worship. Rupa 
clearly taught the extra-marital (paraktya) doctrine, as Kiyokazu Okita has 
demonstrated,!”? and so did other authors who were closely associated with 
the temple, like Krsnadasa Kaviraja.173 

The quarrel over the control of Govindadeva’s assets is thus also rooted in a 
conflict over the imagined Govindadeva temple. For the Govindadeva commu- 
nity this is more than just a doctrine, however important, that it has inherited. 
The temple itself underscores the importance of this theological issue. As we 
have seen in the previous section, besides the central shrine for Govindadeva 
and Radha, the temple also had two additional shrines: one for Vrndadevi, and 
one for Yogamaya. Both of these goddesses’ only concern is to allow Radha and 
Krsna to come together at the yoga-pitha. That Radha is married to a cowherd 
man named Abhimanyu and therefore has an extra-marital affair with Krsna 
is crucial to both their roles. Vrndadev1's role is especially important because 
Radha has to meet Krsna without raising suspicion in her own husband, 
Abhimanyu, and mother-in-law, Jatila, and Vrndadevi helps her to hide her 
trysts with Krsna, as both Rupa and Krsnadasa Kaviraja describe. Thus, Rupa 
writes, Vindadevi's sends her monkeys to distract Jatila to help Radha’s friends 
hide any evidence of her love for Krsna,!”4 and, Krsnadasa Kaviraja narrates, 
Vinda’s parrots wake Radha early in the morning, after she spent the night 
with Krsna, urging her to return home before Jatila notices she is missing.!” 
Vinda continually tricks Radha’s in-laws so Radha can slip out and meet Krsna 
in the forest.176 

The same is true for Yogamaya. Indeed, as Rupa writes in the Vidagdha- 
madhava, the gopis’ marriage is unreal, because their love is exclusively and 
eternally Krsna’s. All this is really orchestrated by Yogamaya herself.!”” As 
Paurnamasi too she plays that same role, and makes Jatila persistently obstruct 
Radha, as she admits in the Lalita-madhava.!”* Such obstacles, Rupa explains, 
enhance the gopis’ love for Krsna. As he writes in the Ujjvala-nila-mani, “the 


172 Okita (2018), pp. 28-34. 

173 See, for example, Caitanya-caritamrta 1.4.46—48. 

174 See Vidagdha-madhava, pp. 151-152. 

175 Govinda-lilamrta 1.73-77. 

176 See, for example, Govinda-lilamrta 6.46, 6.56, 8.82—96. 

177. See Vidagdha-madhava, p. 12: Paurnamasi (vihasya): Tad-varicanady-artham eva svayam 
yoga-mayaya mithyaiva pratyayitam, tad-vidhanam udvahadikam. Nitya-preyasya eva 
khalu tah krsnasya. 

178 See Lalita-madhava, p. 6: Paurnamasi: [...| tena mayapi te kigorika-siroratne niroddhum 
abhimanyu-govardhanayor jananyau jatila-bharunde nirbandhena niyukte. 
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best consummation of love is that because of which they are prevented [from 
meeting] often, which forces them to be secret lovers, and which is rare for 
both.”!”9 By creating these obstacles, Paurnamasi or Yogamaya reveal Radha’s 
deepest love for Krsna. But Paurnamasi does not merely create obstacles. She 
is also highly regarded by Jatila, both Rupa and Krsnadasa Kaviraja write, and 
thus Paurnamasi is able to influence Radha’s mother-in-law in order to have 
her, unwittingly, facilitate the meeting of the divine couple.!®° 

The theological debate — and the conflict with Krsnadasa Gosvami — thus 
affects the way the significance of the entire temple complex of Govindadeva is 
understood. Krsnadasa’s enforced custody over the Govindadeva temple would 
likely have changed its community and its self-understanding in a most pro- 
found way, and the persistent opposition from the seventeenth-century custo- 
dians, and Radhakrsna Gosvami in particular, is thus very understandable. (In 
the light of this, there is also some irony to Jayasimha I’s continuous support 
of Radhakrsna Gosvami, given that a few generations later, Jayasimha 11 would 
vehemently support the marital position.)!®! Power and prestige acquired 
from the material assets of the temple were thus not the only stakes. Indeed, 
theological issues like these would have been experienced as concrete as the 
sandstone of the temple itself to those whose lives were so profoundly shaped 
around the /i/a of Krsna. 


After Vindavana, the other main Gaudiya centre in Vraja was at Radhakunda. 
The site was developed almost single-handedly by Raghunathadasa Gosvami.!82 
In the Sadhana-dipika, Radhakrsna Gosvami claims that this site too is con- 
nected to Govindadeva. He asserts that Raghunathadasa Gosvami, “whose 
form is nondifferent from that of Sri Rupa’, entrusted the care of “the two 
blessed ponds [Radhakunda and Syamakunda] and the surrounding lands to 
Sri Govinda’”.!83 The legal documents do not quite support this. A document 
from 1584 states that Raghunathadasa Gosvami granted his property to the 
Radha-Damodara temple: “dictating the document to [Krsnadasa] Kaviraja 
on my death bed, I, the insignificant and blind Raghunathadasa, desiring the 


179 Bahu varyate yatah khalu yatra pracchanna-kamukatvam ca / ya ca mitho-durlabhata sa 
parama manmathasya ratih (Ujjvala-nila-mani 1.20). See also Okita (2018), pp. 29 and 37. 

180 See, for example, Vidagdha-madhava, p. 46, and Govinda-lilamrta 2.44—45, 3.20, 5.66. 

181 See, for example, Burton (2000), pp. 11-116; Okita (2020), pp. 215-219. 

182 Habib (20n). 

183 Evam srimad-ripdadvaita-rupena srimad-raghunathena sri-yuta-kunda-yugala-paricarya 
tat-parisara-bhumis ca sri-govindaya samarpita (Sadhana-dipika, p. 3). 
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service of Sri [Radha]kunda, hereby place the whole of my property at the 
lotus feet of he who is worshipped by Jiva [i.e., Damodara].”!*4 Jiva’s involve- 
ment in Radhakunda long predates this, and Irfan Habib has demonstrated 
that Raghunathadasa Gosvami likely worked closely with him in developing 
the site.!85 As heir to Jiva Gosvami, Krsnadasa Gosvami asserted his own rights 
over Raghunathadasa’s land, which does not seem to have been legally con- 
tested during his lifetime by the Govindadeva community.!86 

Radhakrsna’s claim is remarkable, and Govindadeva’s connection with 
Radhakunda is complex. As we have seen, Haridasa Gosvami did indeed own 
some property at Radhakunda, which Krsnadasa Kaviraja had gifted him. When 
Govindadeva left Vindavana in 1669, Sivarama Gosvami — Radhakrsna’s son, 
and one of the custodians Krsnadasa competed with — brought Govindadeva 
to Radhakunda, presumably to land owned by the temple, where he would 
remain for just a few years.!8” Oddly enough, the custodians of Govindadeva 
only began to lay substantial claim, legally, to Radhakunda in the early eight- 
eenth century, by which point Govindadeva had left Radhakunda, had moved 
several more times, and was now in Rajasthan, far from Vrndavana. Jagannatha, 
the ninth custodian, supported this, in Irfan Habib’s words, with an “invention 
of tradition” according to which Raghunathadasa donated all his property to 
Govindadeva, through Haridasa Gosvami — and thus not to Jiva and through 
him to Krsnadasa Gosvami.!8° Though the specific claim made at this time is 
indeed new, from Radhakrsna’s comment it is clear that (key members of) the 
Govindadeva community had already seen Radhakunda as Govindadeva’s for 
about half a century. 

Despite the shifting legal claims of Radhakunda’s relation to Govindadeva, 
Radhakrsna’s argument that Radhakunda belongs to Govindadeva is supported 
by Rupa himself, and, in a way, also “foretold” in his Mathura-mahatmya. 


184 Kavirdjato’nta-samaye samlekhya patram maya, andha-sri-raghunathadasa-laghuna 
Mukherjee and Wright, 1979, p. 318, translation after theirs; see also Habib, 1996, p. 154; 
Mukherjee and Habib (1989), pp. 237-238. 

185 See Habib (2011), pp. 214-216. 

186 Habib (1996), pp. 147, 154; Mukherjee and Wright (1979), p. 316; Habib (2011), pp. 216-219. 

187 See Nath (1996), p. 165. 

188 Habib (2011), p. 219. As Habib notes, this claim was contested by many prominent Gaudiyas 
of Radhakunda, who were all temporarily expelled from the place: among those expelled 
were Visvanatha Cakravarti, undoubtedly the most prominent Gaudiya theologian of the 
time; Rupa Kaviraja, an influential author who taught a novel and controversial interpre- 
tation of Gaudiya practice which would lead to his excommunication; and Krsnapriya, 


tury, and a prominent figure in her own right. 
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Unlike the earlier Mahdtmyas, Rupa claims that Vrndavana — the realm of 
Govinda — includes the region of Govardhana (citing the Skanda Purana’s 
Mathura-khanda).!®° This disrupts the neat image of the lotus with its four 
petals and cardinal deities, but it also neatly unites the three most prominent 
places for Gaudiyas in a single region, under a single deity, Govinda. In a sense, 
Radhakrsna is merely restating this, even if he might have taken some liberties 
in doing so. 


4 Concluding Remarks 


What does that tell us about Govindadeva and Rupa’s work to (re)build 
Vindavana? The Mathura-mahatmya demonstrates quite clearly that Rupa 
did not envision the Govindadeva temple as a new temple — or even as yet 
another temple — but as the re-establishing of the old and lost temple of 
Govinda praised in the Mahatmya literature he draws upon. Whether the text 
was indeed written before he moved to Vraja — and functioned as a blueprint 
for the building of Vindavana — or not — and functioned as a justification for 
the new temple — is in a sense inconsequential. Govindadeva came to be seen 
as not just one deity among many, but the presiding deity of this newly revived 
place of pilgrimage, Vrndavana. Rupa’s inclusion of a shrine to Vrndadevi in 
the temple only underscores this. As both Mathura-mahatmyas state, she too is 
the presiding deity of Vindavana, and she resides in Govinda’s temple. 

But in establishing the temple, Rupa was not just reviving the old, but also 
developing it further by revealing the connection of the revived temples with 
Krsna’s lila not hinted at in the mahatmyas — by connecting it with those lilas 
that, we have seen, were said to be lost in time. The Govindadeva temple stands 
on the yoga-pitha, the place where the divine couple Radha and Krsna meet. 
The hill on which the temple stands is thus not just the geographic centre of 
Vrndavana, but also its spiritual centre: it is here that the most intimate lias of 
Krsna commence. Again, Vindadevi is central is this, as is Yogamaya. 

The centrality of Govindadeva in the developing town of Vrndavana is 
also underscored by Radhakrsna Gosvami. Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s image of the 
Vindavana lotus in Krsna’s lila, with the yoga-pitha at its heart and the remain- 
ing groves and sites representing its petals, is now transposed on the present 


189 See Ripa’s Mathura-mahatmya 379. Later, however, Govardhana is listed separately, after 
all the sites in the twelve forests have been described: see Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 
418-442. 
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Vrndavana, in which all the principal temples in Vrndavana radiate outwards 
from the temple of Govindadeva. 

What is particularly striking in all this is how these ideas deeply root the 
temple and murti of Govindadeva are in the landscape of Vraja. Govindadeva 
is not just any temple, but unlike the others a temple deeply anchored in the 
location where it stands. Sanatana’s temple of Madanamohana, for example, 
also stands on an important site, both geographically — a prominent hill - and 
devotionally — the hill is Dvadasaditya, where Krsna was warmed by the twelve 
Adityas after subduing Kaliya, a place the earlier mahatmyas praise,!9° and 
possibly the site of an earlier temple.!*! But in a sense, that temple could have 
been elsewhere, in a different location, and would not have altered its char- 
acter. This is unthinkable with Govindadeva, because he is so deeply rooted 
in the place where he stands. He is the presiding deity of Vrndavana and thus 
should stand centrally in Vrndavana, on the hill that overlooks the rest of the 
town. As Krsnadasa writes in the Govinda-lilamrta, this hill is known in Krsna’s 
lila as Govinda-sthala, “Govinda’s place”. It stands on the yoga-pitha, the place 
of union for Radha and Krsna — a union which both Vindadevi and Yogamaya 
perpetually orchestrate. It is in other words difficult to think of Govindadeva 
residing anywhere else. And yet now he does. 


The exact reasons for Govindadeva’s departure from Vrndavana are, like 
all Krsna’s departures from Vrndavana, hard to fathom. In 1669, Aurangzeb 
ordered several temples in Vraja and beyond to be destroyed. This sudden 
move has often been attributed to a rising religious zeal of the emperor, but, 
as Heidi Pauwels has shown in relation to the Kesava temple in Mathura, the 
main motive is likely more political.!92 The destruction of the Govindadeva 
temple is unique, however, since the temple was not actually destroyed, but 
very carefully dismantled. Its central shrine was removed and the five spires 
that towered above the temple were demolished.!93 Govindadeva would begin 
a seven decade-long journey west, that would ultimately end in the newly built 
city of Jaipur, where Jayasimha 11, a descendent of Manasimha, worshipped 
him, and the residents of that city have done so till the present day. With the 
departure of its deity, the temple in Vrndavana was now an empty monument 


190 __ See, for example, Varaha Purana 156.12—-15, 168.17 and Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 413-415. 
191 See Entwistle (1987), p. 130. 

192 See Pauwels (2011), pp. 288-290. 

193 See Nath (1996), p. 163. 
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and fell into obscurity. By the nineteenth century, it was in ruins. F.S. Growse, 
who restored the temple in 1873, describes its condition before his work 
commenced: 


From the reign of Aurangzeb to the present time not a single step had ever 
been taken to ensure the preservation from further decay of this most 
interesting architectural monument. It was looked upon by the people 
in the neighbourhood as a convenient quarry, where every house-builder 
was at liberty to excavate for materials; while large trees had been allowed 
to grow up in the fissures of the walls, and in the course of a few more 
summers their spreading roots would have caused irreparable damage.1% 


With the departure of Govindadeva, the main temple, built not with 
Manasimha’s stones, but with the devotion of his devotees, left with him. The 
majestic red sandstone structure lost its significance, not just for the descend- 
ants of Manasimha, but also for the devotees who lived in Vrndavana.!% 
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CHAPTER 7 


Kings of the Mountains 


Govardhana-lila and Kachavaha Patronage at the Govindadeva Temple 
in Vrndavana 


Cynthia Packert 


The monumental Govindadeva Temple in Vrndavana (1590) (Figure 7.1) is 
remarkable for its complex architectural heritage and significance as a roy- 
ally dedicated Vaisnava temple in the heart of Emperor Akbar’s (r. 1556-1605) 
Mughal dominions. Its building and patronage by the Kachavaha Rajput Raja 
Manasimha (r. 1589-1614), one of Akbar’s most important generals, has been 
understood as an act of mutual accommodation between Hindu subject and 
Muslim overlord, serving both rulers in different ways as a visible symbol of 
power, piety, and prestige. Shrivatsa Goswami has called its architecture “an 
expression of what might be called the Indian style of politics, the politics 


FIGURE 7.1 View of Govindadeva temple exterior, east face, Vrndavana, 1590 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 
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FIGURE 7.2 Govindadeva temple, doorway of the jagamohana 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 
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FIGURE 7.3 Mount Govardhana relief above lintel 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 


FIGURE 7.4 Detail, central section of Mount Govardhana relief above lintel 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 
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of embrace”! Catherine Asher states that it is “probably the largest temple 
project undertaken in north India since at least the thirteenth century”? Its 
innovativeness, experimentation, and eclecticism are apparent in its architec- 
tural plan and style and unusual sculptural programme, many of the details of 
which have been extensively recorded and analysed. 

An important, but relatively understudied, element of the temple’s icono- 
graphic programme is the sculpted image of Krsna raising Mount Govardhana 
that is prominently — and unusually — featured in a large relief above the door 
to the interior vestibule (jagamohana) leading to the innermost sanctum 
(garbha-grha) that originally housed the self-manifested black stone image 
of Govindadeva Krsna (Figures 7.2-7.4). This red sandstone relief depicts the 
Govardhana story, where Krsna heroically uproots the sacred mountain, using 
it as an umbrella for shielding the villagers and their livestock against Indra’s 
jealously infuriated deluge. Indra’s retaliation for Krsna’s usurping his power as 
lord of the sacred locale was ultimately unsuccessful, and after seven unrelent- 
ing days of rain he finally acceded. This episode has long been interpreted as 
symbolic of the triumph of a new, embodied, bhakti devotionalism over the 
worship of local and ancient Vedic divinities. However, the motivations for 
including this story on the lintel of the newly built Govindadeva temple invite 
deeper scrutiny given its unusual positioning. Why might the choice of this 
particular episode from Krsna’s life resonate with the Govindadeva temple’s 
named patron, the Kachavaha Rajput Raja Manasimha (r. 1589-1614), and by 
extension, his father Raja Bhagavandasa (1537—-1589)?* What are the possible 
implications of including an overt reference to Govardhana on a newly built 
temple in Vrndavana dedicated to a special self-manifested stone image of 
Govindadeva Krsna and managed by Gaudiya Vaisnava custodians? 


1 Goswami (1996b), p. 274. 

2 Asher (2020), p. 27. 

Cummins (2011), p. 193. The turning away from Indra in this period has been read by scholars 
as a move toward the worship of god as a corporeal entity. For the Govardhana myth, see 
Vaudeville (1980) and Hawley (1979). 

4 The temple’s patronage is commonly attributed to Raja Manasimha, but Catherine Asher 
(1996) has suggested that it may have been initiated under his father Raja Bhagavandasa and 
completed by his son, perhaps as a memorial to his father who died in 1589. See Ray (2019), 
p. 73, who observes that construction had already begun in the 1560s, arguing that Raja 
Bhagavandasa was the temple’s original patron. Because Raja Manasimha took over until its 
completion in 1590, he is generally assumed to be its patron. 
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1 Nesting Dolls and Worlds within Worlds: Vrndavana, the Yamuna, 
and Govardhana 


By examining this relief more closely within its historical, stylistic, religious, and 
political contexts, I propose that this devotional image is an integral partner to 
Raja Manasimha’s massive architectural statement, unambiguously broadcast- 
ing a message of Kachavaha devotion, dynastic pride, patronage, and political 
power. Informing the symbolism of this relief within its specific architectural 
context are references to a regional Vraja lexicon of sacred tirthas — chief 
among them being Vindavana, the Yamuna, and Govardhana — as well as other 
important themes such as the rediscovery and revival of “lost” sacred sites in 
Vraja by Caitanya and his followers, the appearance of the self-manifest form 
of Govindadeva, and the amorous relationship of Krishna and Radha. These 
are augmented by symbolic references to divine kingship, sacred mountains, 
the awesome powers of water, and the emblematic significance of aquatic 
creatures such as tortoises and serpents. 

My analysis complements, and builds upon, two excellent recent stud- 
ies that have helped my thinking: the first, an innovative analysis of the 
Govardhana relief by Sugata Ray, and the second, a fascinating study of the 
worship of Mount Govardhana by David Haberman.® Additionally, I owe 
much to Rembert Lutjeharms’ highly useful study of Vraja pilgrimage guides 
included in this volume.® Expanding upon their leads, I will propose here 
that the Govardhana relief on the Govindadeva temple lintel is, in part, to 
be understood as an exteriorized visualization of a creative act described in 
a sixteenth-century Vaisnava text, the Garga-samhita. In this account, Krsna, 
from his heavenly abode of Goloka (prior to his descent to Earth as an avatara 
of Visnu), visualized and created a mystical Govardhana on the banks of the 
Yamuna in Vindavana for the pleasure of his beloved Radha, who desired a 
more secluded space for their romantic trysts. Govardhana here is described as 
a verdant mountain alive with the sounds of nature and replete with secluded 
spaces that could provide the loving couple refuge from prying eyes. In this 
imaginative spatial coalescence, Vindavana, the Yamuna, and Govardhana are 
pure, heavenly spaces not yet terrestrially manifested on Earth. Vindavana and 
the Yamuna enfold the newly created Govardhana in their embrace, and these 
three sacred tirthas are gathered together like a set of nesting dolls. Only later, 
the Garga-samhita recounts, would Krsna put into place the arrangements 


5 Ray (2019) and Haberman (2020). 
6 Chapter 6 by Lutjeharms in this volume. On the transcendent Goloka-Vrndavana see Chapter 
3 Holdrege in this volume, especially pp.73-74. 
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to materially bring them all to Earth.” The place where they all imaginatively 
and physically coalesce, I propose, is none other than the sacred centre of 
Vindavana now signified by the presence of the Govindadeva temple. 

The inseparable connection between these three sacred tirthas is visually 
and materially proclaimed on the lintel of the Govardhana temple’s sanctum 
door-frame, constructed in Vindavana in the midst of a late sixteenth-century 
religious, artistic, and political milieu that abounded with dynamic and often 
competing claims to authority. I argue that the choice of subject accords with 
the Gaudiya assertion of Vindavana as the pre-eminent destination for Krsna 
worship and pilgrimage. I will tie together some of the myriad strands of mean- 
ing that the Govindadeva temple in general and this sculpted relief in particu- 
lar preserve, while further proposing that this particular episode from Krsna’s 
lilas was also largely chosen for its political resonances. 

I will address these issues by first reviewing Ray’s recent interpretation of 
the Govardhana relief. I then review the historical context and background of 
the Kachavaha lineage in relation to the Mughals and discuss their sponsorship 
of numerous built structures. I will next provide an overview of Govindadeva 
Krsna’s origin story and the gradual enlarging of his temple by his Gaudiya cus- 
todians and Kachavaha patrons in a newly emergent Vindavana. Following this 
is a discussion of various textual accounts about Mount Govardhana, Krsna’s 
besting of Indra, Krsna’s relationship to Radha, and symbolic evocations of 
kingship, drawing especially upon the Garga-samhita. Having provided the 
historical and textual contexts for understanding the various moving compo- 
nents of this capacious topic, I will then situate the Govindadeva relief in its 
sixteenth-century art-historical context; from there I will return to a conclud- 
ing consideration of the possible motivations for Kachavaha sponsorship of 
this particular narrative on this particular temple. 


2 Mountains and Materiality: Bringing Govardhana to Vrndavana 


The familiar subject of Krsna lifting Mount Govardhana might seem an unre- 
markable choice to illustrate in its native Vraja homeland, perhaps explaining 
why this relief has been understudied until now. Sugata Ray, however, pays 
heed to its singularity, observing that although the Govardhana story had been 
represented in painted and sculpted form prior to the late sixteenth century, 
“this was the first instance ever of the narrative being represented on the lintel 


7 Garga-samhita 3.9.25-43 (pp. 652-657). 
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of a doorway.’® Ray considers the placement, choice of subject, and the mate- 
riality of the carving through an eco-aesthetically and historically informed 
lens. For Ray, the picturing of the Govardhana-lila episode is far more than 
a visual representation of the narrative; indeed, its very materiality — that of 
stone — is inseparable from its deeper messaging. Ray argues that the funda- 
mental stone building blocks that comprise the Vrndavana temple and its lin- 
tel literally embody the wider sacrality of Vraja’s natural environment. That 
the centrepiece and reason for the temple construction was the enshrined 
self-manifested form of Govinadadeva, whose black stone figure emerged 
whole from the very bedrock of the site, leads Ray to observe: “the lintel at 
Govind Dev Temple ... opens up art history to a methodological palimpsest of 
the artistic and the elemental power of stone.”® 

Beyond these material resonances, Ray also analyses the choice of sub- 
ject from a historical context, explaining that in the mid-sixteenth century, 
Caitanya’s Bengali Gaudiya disciples were managers of the site of Govardhana 
and its Srinathaji temple but, following a conflict with the Pustimargis in the 
15708, the Gaudiyas were forced to relinquish their authority. Subsequently, 
Akbar’s court provided grants and tax exemptions to the Pustimargis who were 
ceded the rights to administration of the site and Srinathaji in perpetuity. Ray 
concludes that this fraught sectarian contestation undergirds the pointed posi- 
tioning of the Govardhana episode directly above the sanctum’s door-frame, 
for just as Govardhana sheltered the self-manifest image of Srinathaji, so too 
did the Vindavana temple shelter the self-manifest form of Govindadeva in 
its innermost womb-like sanctum. Ray posits that “Paralleling the narrative of 
the construction of Shrinathji Temple in Govardhan, Gaudiya literature sug- 
gests that Rupa built a temple on the hill within the next ten years.”!© Thus, 
in that potent position straddling the external world and the sacred space of 
the cave-like garbha-grha, the sanctum door-frame’s carved stone lintel can be 
read as a competitive assertion of symbolic reappropriation of control over the 


8 Ray (2019), p. 81. Vasudha Narayanan (2015), pp. 136-137, however, provides examples of 
early Cambodian temples that feature this scene above the temple door-frame, noting 
that, “the pediment with Krishna Govardhana in Wat Einkosei is probably from the tenth 
century, a bit before the time of Suryvavarman I. Portraying this scene in a pediment 
seems to be a very creative move, indeed an expression of the Khmer artistic genius, for 
in these Angkorian examples of Krishna lifting Govardhana, we see him on the tympa- 
num, with his arm stretched or curved over his head, and the very arch of the pediment 
becomes an ornamental mountain. Thus, the curved or arched top of the tympanum is an 
artistic hill.” 

9 Ray (2019), p. 73. Haberman (2020) also addresses the connection between divinity and 
materiality. 

10 ~—- Ray (2019), p. 73. 
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FIGURE 7.5 Mount Govardhana relief above lintel of Yugala Kigora temple 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 


lost site of Govardhana while at the same time it constitutes a material homol- 
ogy between mountain and temple by its Gaudiya custodians and Kachavaha 
patrons. Ray proposes that “The temple could ... be seen as an architectonic 
recreation of both the pilgrimage site of Govardhan and a restaging of the 
narrative of Krishna lifting the hill. The relief on the lintel was perhaps sub- 
sequently erected to reiterate the symbolic, ritual, and spatial preeminence 
of Govind Dev in anticipation of counterpoising the loss of Govardhan.”!! 
Indeed, the Govardhana story appears to have continued to be meaningful in 
Vrndavana, as it is also represented on the exterior facade of the neighbouring 
Yugala Kigora temple (built shortly later in 1627 by Naunkaran, who also served 
under Akbar, as did his father), but in a much-abbreviated form (Figure 7.5).!2 

The selection of this particular episode from Krsna’s /ilas can thus be read in 
part for its political resonances — above and beyond devotional motivations — 
political resonances that visibly assert the Kachavaha clan’s overlordship over 
the Vraja region under the aegis of Akbar’s Mughal empire. The Govindadeva 
temple commission overtly broadcasts the Kachavaha’s role as stewards of 
temporal and cosmic stability in their dominions, publicizing their genea- 
logical claims to divine rule, legitimizing their own victories through their 


11 _—_— Ray (2019), p. 84. 
12 Entwistle (1987), p. 160. 
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lavish sponsorship of the important self-manifested image of Govindadeva, 
and commemorating their role in the revivification of Vrndavana through an 
unabashedly ostentatious built structure with stylistic connections to Mughal 
architecture. 


3 Rulers, Conquest, Temples: The Kachavaha and the Mughals 


Much of my argument will come as no surprise as it corroborates previous stud- 
ies: throughout the careers of Raja Bhagavandasa and his son Raja Manasimha 
as Akbar’s military administrators and leaders they regularly commissioned 
built structures that served to simultaneously bolster the image and pres- 
tige of their own Kachavaha clan as well as that of their Mughal sovereigns.8 
Manasimha in particular was deliberate about the strategic political moti- 
vations for his architectural commissions, which ranged from forts, palaces, 
shrines, and mosques to temples dedicated to a wide range of deities in differ- 
ent regions of India where he was militarily active. Catherine Asher notes that 
Manasimha’s widespread patronage connected the various parts of the empire 
with a “uniform Mughal aesthetic’,* some of the common denominators of 
which were the selective use of red Sikri sandstone and a shared vocabulary of 
architectural components and decorative motifs that can be compared to those 
at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. At the same time, there was a tremendous amount 
of experimentation and innovation in the contemporary visual culture, and 
the creative conjunctions between the patterns of Mughal architecture and 
the needs of Hindu patrons resulted in imaginative productions — with the 
Govindadeva temple ranking perhaps highest amongst them. 

To fully understand the importance of Vindavana and the Govindadeva 
temple for the Kachavahas, it is useful to begin by first reviewing their rela- 
tionship to the Mughals. At the same time that Vindavana was physically and 
figuratively emerging from its purported forested overgrowth with the revival 
of Krsna-bhakti, the Amber Kachavaha clan finalized a self-serving and astute 
political and marital alliance with the Mughals, resulting in their ultimately 
gaining local control over the sacred territory of Vraja. Cynthia Talbot notes that: 


The Kachwahas of Amber were another minor lineage who associated 
themselves with the Mughals at a time of dissension within their own 
ranks. Succession to leadership of the lineage had become muddled since 
the death of Kachwaha Puran Mal in 1534, whose son Suja was too young 


13 Asher (1996). See also Hawley (2015), pp. 149-190. 
14 Asher (1996), p. 215. 
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to take over. Rule was eventually assumed by Bharmal ..., the youngest 
brother of Puran Mal, but Suja found an important ally decades later in 
Sharaf al-Din Husayn, a regional lord who was Akbar’s brother-in-law. 
The threat posed by Suja to his control of Amber fort appears to have been 
the reason that Bharmal initiated contact with Akbar in 1562. Through the 
decision to join forces with the Mughals, Bharmal and his descendants 
were confirmed in their position as rulers of Amber and experienced a 
meteoric rise in their fortunes. 


The resulting increase in power and prestige for the Kachavaha Rajputs was 
memorialized in the poems of two court historians and poets who served in 
Manasimha’s court. Amrta Raya’s 1585 Mana-carita and Narottama Kavi's 1595 
text, also entitled Mana-carita, collectively provide historical and eulogistic 
information on the Kachavaha lineage, Manasimha’s allegiance to Akbar, his 
prowess in battle, and his overall importance to the Mughals. Allison Busch 
explains that: “Amrit Rai’s account is far more than a factual narration of the 
life story of Man Singh. One of his critical concerns is to demonstrate the 
Kachhwaha clan’s status, both in its own right and in the context of the new 
Mughal imperial order.”!6 She also notes that Narottama Kavi's later poem 
“projects a dramatic vision of local sovereignty within the imperial system: the 
Mughals may rule the earth, but it is only because of Rajputs like Man Singh 
that that they can do so.”!” Amrta Raya employs a variety of symbolic images in 
his poetry, prominent among them the theme of water. He uses the metaphor 
of an ocean to describe the power of Akbar’s army, referring to Manasimha’s 
military strength as the waves of that powerful ocean: 


Shah Jalal (al-Din)’s army is a fathomless ocean. 
Know Man Singh, preeminent among kings, to be its waves (martial 
zeal).18 


and 


The emperor’s might is an ocean, in which kings and men immerse 
themselves 


15 ‘Talbot (2012 


), PP: 340-341. 
16 Busch (2012), p. 290. 
17. Busch (2011), p. 89. 
18 Busch (2011), p. 297. 
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One glance at the Kurmaraja [Manasimha], and they are freed, released 
from sin.!9 


The opening genealogical section of the poem specifically traces the dynasty’s 
origins back to the ancient solar race of kings, naming Rama and his son 
KuSa as progenitors of the dynasty.2° The further reference in this verse to 
Manasimha as the “Kurmaraja” also equates his lineage with a tortoise, a title 
adopted by the Kachavaha rulers.” It is unclear whether this refers to Visnu’s 
tortoise avatara or to other symbolic associations. Devangana Desai explains 
that: “The qualities that derive from kurma’s body also happen to be the quali- 
ties at the heart of Visnu’s nature: an association with the ocean and longev- 
ity/preservation, an emblem of stability and support, and the husband of Bhu 
(Earth).”22 The poem lauds Manasimha as both exemplary regional ruler — cast 
in the same vein as Indra, king of the gods, and other mythical rulers — and 
powerful supporter of the Mughals, a balance that Allison Busch describes as a 
dialogue between Rajput and Mughal power, or “local sovereignty in an impe- 
rial regime’.23 


4 The Govindadeva Temple: Origins and the Power of Place 


The Kachavahas further broadcast their royal status through the sponsorship 
of architectural projects: in Amrta Raya’s Mana-carita their capital city of 
Amber was poetically lauded in lavishly descriptive terms that celebrated its 
beauty and riches, standing as a veritable Rajput counterpart to the Mughal 


1g _ Busch (2012), p. 298. Busch (2015, p. 258 and fn. 30) translates one of the opening verses of 
Amrta Raya’s Mana-carita, where he poetically proclaims that, 
[Manasimha] presided over the establishment of the Govindadev temple. 
A second Agastya, he drank up the ocean of Rana Pratapa ... 
A consummate crusher of enemy pride on the battlefield at Mau, 
A sun rising over the morning mountain of Amber, 
A lighting (sic) bolt striking the formidable, impenetrable forts of the Northern lands, 
Victory pillar on the battlefields of Khorasan, 
Thousand(-armed) Arjuna to the lifeblood of the Mirs of Khorasan ... 
The embodiment of the strength of Shah Akbar, lord of Delhi... 
Long live lord of the Kurma dynasty, emperor among kings, Man Singh. 
20 Busch (2012), p. 299. 
21 Busch (2012, p. 299, n. 33) notes that “Amrit Rai exploits the phonetic similarity between 
“Kachhwaha’ and “Kashyapa’, one meaning of which is “tortoise”. 
22 Desai (2009), pp. 317-318. 
23 ~~ Busch (2012), p. 306. 
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Fatehpur Sikri.?4 In Vraja, Manasimha’s father Raja Bhagavandasa built the Sati 
Burja (1574) in Mathura as a commemorative memorial to his mother’s sati, 
and he also sponsored the Harideva temple (ca. 1570-1580) in Govardhana.?® 
Manasimha’s most ambitious architectural commission was the 1590 
Govindadeva temple in Vrndavana, a rebuilding of the original structure that 
housed the rediscovered sculptural self-manifestation of Krsna Govindadeva.*® 
The choice of these three locations — Mathura, Govardhana, and Vrndavana — 
as sites for prominent architectural commissions by Kachavaha father and 
son seems deliberate. The Sati Burja and Harideva temple were situated in 
locations that made reference to earlier patterns of worship and patronage: 
Mathura is the site of many centuries of royal sponsorship and commemora- 
tion, and Mount Govardhana has ancient connections to Krsna worship and 
is an integral part of the pilgrimage circuit mapped out by Caitanya and his 
followers in the sixteenth century; it was singled out as well by followers of 
Vallabhacarya. Vrndavana, however, rose above them all as Vraja’s sacred epi- 
centre, with Govindadeva at its heart. 

These three sites figure prominently in the provisional restoration of 
Vraja’s “lost” ancient sacred geography in the Mathura-mahatmya pilgrimage 
text composed by Rupa Gosvami (ca. 1489-ca. 1564), one of Caitanya’s most 
renowned and prolific followers.2” As part of the larger project of recover- 
ing, rediscovering, and remapping of Krsna’s Vraja in the sixteenth century, 
a number of self-manifest (svayambhi) images of Krsna had begun to make 
themselves available to specially designated holy men, several of whom were 
associated with Caitanya. Govindadeva is said to have chosen to reveal himself 
in 1534 on the Gomatila mound to Rupa Gosvami.?8 This mound was particu- 
larly holy as it was identified as the yoga-pitha where Krsna and Radha met for 
their regular evening rendezvous, a site envisioned as the symbolic centre of a 
lotus mandala, on a mound shaped like a tortoise, and, most significantly, the 
spiritual heart of Vraja. Moreover, the mound is said to be shaped like the back 
of a tortoise.”9 Additionally, Rapa Gosvami asserted, in his Mathura-mahatmya, 


24 Busch (2012), p. 308. 

25 See Ray (2016), where he discusses these monuments and their symbolic relationship to 
water. They do not have extensive sculptural programmes, however. 

26 See Nath (1996), pp. 161-163, where he discusses the first temple and Manasimha’s 
rebuilding. 

27 See Lutjeharms’ wonderful analysis in Chapter 6 in this volume, especially pp. 158-167 
and pp. 191-192. 

28 See David Haberman’s summary of the story: Haberman (1994), pp. 32-33. See also my 
discussion in Packert (2010), pp. 129-132. 

29 See Thakur (1996), p. 16 and Figure 2.15. 
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that an ancient temple to Govinda had once stood on that very spot and had 
long been lost to memory. Rupa Gosvami revered Govindadeva and lauded 
his original temple as the most important site in Vindavana — for, as Rembert 
Lutjeharms usefully points out, “Govindadeva was not just one deity among 
many, but the presiding deity of this newly revived place of pilgrimage, 
Vrndavana. ...”3° 

The sanctity of Govindadeva’s self-manifestation may perhaps have also 
been bolstered by legendary accounts that linked his origins all the way back 
to King Vajranabha, who was Krsna’s great-grandson and the successor to 
the throne of Dvaraka, who imaginatively brought Govindadeva into physi- 
cal being through his desire to “see” Krsna’s likeness.*! Vajranabha wanted to 
know what Krsna looked like, so he polled Uddhava and Uttara, who knew 
Krsna during his lifetime, for descriptions that would help sculptors fash- 
ion a proper representation.3* Three separate sculptures were created, 
none of which successfully captured Krsna’s form in one example. These 
three attempts are now memorialized in the sacred images of Govindadeva, 
Gopinatha, and Madanamohana: Govindadeva’s face, it is said, best resembles 
Krsna’s; Gopinatha’s chest and arms were the closest; and Madanamohana’s 
lower legs and feet were the best match.33 King Vajranabha is also credited 
with reconstructing many sacred sites and built temples in Vraja. The dating 
of this reference is unclear, but according to David Haberman, “a late section 
of the Skanda Purana ... recounts how after Krsna’s clan had been destroyed in 
the great war referred to in the Mahabharata, the heroic warrior Arjuna took 
Krsna’s great-grandson Vajranabh from the capital city of Dwarka to Braj and 
there established him as king.”3+ Vraja had, after Krsna’s departure, purport- 
edly fallen into wild ruin and there was no evidence of Krsna’s former presence 


30 See Chapter 6, p. 191 by Lutjeharms in this volume. 

31 From Okita (2014, p. 217): “According to the Bhagavatamahatmya section of the Skanda 
Purana, the image was originally installed by Vajranabha, a great grandson of Krsna.’ See 
Skanda Purana 2.6.2.4—6 (p. 277): “With his help and the blessings of Sandilya, Vajra came 
to know the various spots of Govinda, the cowherdesses and cowherds. He named them 
duly and established them. He made many village settlements and colonies. Ponds, wells, 
lakes and other amenities for the public were constructed. Idols (and Lingas) of Siva and 
other deities were installed. The images of Govinda, Hari, and other Devas were installed. 
He propagated exclusive devotion to Krsna in his realm and rejoiced.” 

32 See an account of this story in Packert (2010), pp. 129-130. See also Lutjeharms in this 
volume, Ch.6, p. 160 and p. 176. 

33 Goswami and Beeche (2001), p. 23. Vajranabha is also credited with building the temple of 
Dvaraka in one night. 

34 Haberman (1994), p. 53. 
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there. Vajranabha was then led by “Shandilya, the former priest of the cow- 
herds, who took Vajranabh on a tour of Braj, marking each site of Krishna’s 
activities and telling him the lila associated with it’.25 Sandilya advised 
Vajranabha to re-establish the former sacred sites and villages, including the 
Govindadeva temple in Vrndavana, as well as the temples to KeSavadeva in 
Mathura, Harideva in Govardhana, and Baladeva in Dauji. 

Yet it is not certain if Manasimha was aware of the story of Vrajanabha as 
described in the Skanda Purana; the legendary connection of Vrajanabha with 
Govindadeva is considered a late development among Caitanyaites as there 
is no reference to this story in the early Gaudiya sources.3° There are, how- 
ever, resonances of the legend in the patterns of Kachavaha patronage — their 
establishment of temples at three of the four sites said to have been rebuilt by 
Vajranabha — suggesting that at least some aspects of the story may have been 
known to them earlier.3” After Govindadeva manifested himself, Rapa Gosvami 
is said to have initially built a rustic shelter — described as a thatched hut over 
an earthen platform — which was subsequently replaced sometime around 
1535 with a more durable red sandstone construction. Rembert Lutjeharms 
points out that for Rupa these later structures were but re-establishments of 
the god’s original temple — rebuildings of a vanished sanctuary for Vrndavana’s 
principal deity on its most hallowed real estate. Govindadeva’s self-manifested 
image would eventually be reinstalled in its sumptuous new quarters on the 
same spot in 1590, with Rupa Gosvami’s nephew Jiva Gosvami (d. 1593) subse- 
quently serving as his caretaker.3® 

Most sources attribute Govindadeva’s rebuilding to the successful outcome 
of a vow made in 1571 by Manasimha, who was at that point the crown prince 
of the Amber kingdom. Like his father Bhagavandasa, Manasimha was a dev- 
otee of Govindadeva, and after visiting Vrndavana and seeing Govindadeva 
worshipped in his earlier smaller quarters, he purportedly pledged to build 
the god a magnificent new temple if he was victorious over the bothersome 
southern Rajput kingdom of Mewar.°° Gopal Narayan Bahura notes an entry 
in the Mana-prakaga, a manuscript written by Manasimha’s minister Raya 
Muraridasa, wherein Manasimha declared: “I shall respectfully construct a 
dwelling place for King Govinda in Vrndavana, praised by the gods, by means 


35 Haberman (1994), p. 52. 

36 —— This accountis, however, found in the earlier Garga-samhita, which the Gaudiya Gosvamis 
were familiar with. See Rembert Lutjeharms’ Chapter 6 in this volume. 

37. Iam grateful to Rembert Lutjeharms and Kiyokazu Okita for helping me contextualize 
the Vajranabha story. 

38 Nath (1996), pp. 161-163. See my p. 200, fn. 4 for other theories of its original patronage. 

39 Nath (1996), p. 163. See Lutjeharms Ch.6, pp. 149-150 in this volume. 
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of which, indeed, there should be a (revival in) connection with the festivals 
of the incarnation of Krsna.’4° In June 1576, Manasimha led a bloody battle 
against Maharana Pratapa of Mewar at Haldighati. This was ultimately unsuc- 
cessful as Maharana Pratapa was wounded and escaped; Manasimha, however, 
still counted that as a victory and fulfilled his vow to build Govindadeva his 
new temple; it is believed that construction began in 1576, taking fourteen 
years to complete.*! 

Manasimha was acutely conscious of his status and position in Akbar’s 
court, and he was clearly obsessed with military conquest. As Akbar’s most 
ambitiously powerful general, he was responsible for a number of important 
military campaigns and victories. After vowing to build Govindadeva his new 
temple, Bahura notes that an inscription tells us that: “Mana Simha cancelled 
the tax that had been imposed on the residents of the sacred area of Vindavana 
and also bestowed stipends on the brahmanas and others. Right after that, he 
left to conquer Gujarata for the emperor.’4* Manasimha refers to himself in 
the inscription as “the active [or virtuous] one, who resembled Jambha’s rival’s 
[sic] [i.e., Indra’s son], set out to conquer [the place of] the lord of Dvaraka’.4? 

After the Mewar attack, he was sent to Kabul in 1581 to handle Akbar’s rebel- 
lious half-brother Mirza Hakim and was later appointed governor of that city; 
in 1585 he was victorious against a coterie of revolting Afghan tribes. Catherine 
Asher states that: 


The image of Sri Govindadeva [...] was critical to Mana Simha’s patronage. 
This was apparently the first time that Mana Simha constructed a temple 
for a self-revealed image, regarded as the most sacred type, and it initi- 
ated a pattern later associated with the Kacchavaha name. Govindadeva, 
Raja Mana Simha’s largest temple and the only one known to have been 
built with imperial support, is his showpiece temple. Moreover, it was 
designed to reflect the Kacchavahas’ image, both personal and official.++ 


Jack Hawley observes that the monumentality of the Govindadeva temple was 
a clear proclamation of Manasimha’s success in battle and the Kachavaha’s 
contributions to Mughal glory. “Brindavan’, he states, “was in many respects a 
city of victory.”*5 


40 _ Bahura (1996), pp. 199 and 212, n.1. 
41 Nath (1996), p. 163. 

42  Bahura (1996), p. 199. 

43 Bahura (1996), p. 200. 

44 Asher (1996), p. 218. 

45 Hawley (2015), p. 190. 
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Manasimha’s Govindadeva temple, constructed between approximately 
1576 and 1590, has long been recognized as uniquely experimental in the 
ways in which its architecture creatively draws upon a wide geographic vari- 
ety of architectural plans, designs, materials, techniques, and motifs. Nalini 
Thakur goes so far as to say that: “It could, in fact, be called a ‘Mughal tem- 
ple’, for it had the patronage of the highest Mughal nobility, and its red sand- 
stone construction stamped it with the hallmark of the imperial style, but it 
was designed to serve the purposes of the leaders of a new form of popular 
faith.”46 Indeed, between 1565 and 1590, Akbar had made a series of adminis- 
trative policies and donated land and resources to this and other temples in 
Vrndavana, paving the way for this major commission.*’ A stone inscription 
on the temple’s north-western side references both Akbar, Manasimha, and 
Manasimha’s kurma lineage in the same breath, proclaiming: “[In] Samvat 34 
[1647 VS/AD 1590 BCE] of [the reign of] King Sri Sakabandha Akbar, the great 
king, Sri Mana Simha Deva, son of King Sri Bhagavandasa [of the] lineage of Sri 
Prthviraja of the Karma Aula [i-e., Kaccahavaha family or lineage], made a tem- 
ple [on] the Yogapitha [place of Yogamaya, in] Sri Vrndavana. ...”48 Asher fur- 
ther notes that having the dedicatory inscription link the Kacchavaha lineage 
back to Bhagavandasa’s father Prthviraja suggests that Manasimha’s patronage 
of the Govindadeva temple, beyond claiming clan prestige and military vic- 
tory, may also have been designed to commemorate his own father.*9 This is a 
pattern that Manasimha would repeat later elsewhere in dedicating temples to 
the memories of his mother and son. It also echoes his father Bhagavandasa’s 
construction of the Sati Burja in Mathura in commemoration of his mother. 
Monika Horstmann notes that: 


When Mansingh was at the height of his power, he built the great Gp 
temple of Vrindaban. The Kachavaha munificence is visible everywhere 
in Braj. The Kachavaha’s attachment to the sacred land of Krsna became, 
in acts of political and religious symbolism, converted into a visible inven- 
tory, and the grants which the family made perpetuated their dynastic 
presence. GD was the symbol of Kachavaha glory.°° 


46 — Thakur (1996), p. 11. 

47 Nath (1996), p. 162. 

48  Bahura (1996), p. 200. 
49 Asher (1996), p. 216. 

50 Horstmann (1999), p. 7. 
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5 Rulers and Mountains: Myths of Mount Govardhana 


With all this in mind, let us explore further the specific Kachavaha interest in 
Mount Govardhana to the extent that the narrative was given singular pride 
of place upon entering the Vrndavana temple’s massive entry porch, crown- 
ing the entryway to its innermost sanctum. Mount Govardhana is considered 
the “heart of Vraja’, one of the oldest sites sacred to Krsna and Balarama, and 
where the young Krsna bested — and later usurped — Indra, the king of the 
gods, as the Supreme Lord of Vraja and the Universe. This event is described 
in the Bhagavata Purana, the Visnu Purana, and the Hari-vaméa; additionally, 
the sixteenth-century Garga-samhita also describes the confrontation in terms 
that liberally reference divine kingship, while similarly providing a detailed 
exposition of the reasons why worshipping Krsna is more meritorious than 
venerating Indra. Themes of kingship and conquest would clearly resonate 
with the ambitious Kachavahas. 

In the Garga-samhita, Mount Govardhana is considered the holiest of all 
places.5! Seeing the sacred mountain, going there on pilgrimage, bathing in its 
ponds, performing the asvamedha sacrifice, and performing other meritorious 
deeds are exponentially more effective at Mount Govardhana than at other 
sacred mountains. The Garga-samhita differs from the other textual accounts 
by including Balarama and Radha in the narrative, providing a more complex 
and esoteric understanding of Krsna’s relationship with the mountain that 
goes beyond his conflict with Indra.5? Krsna is recognized as the Supreme 
Lord and the one who brought Mount Govardhana into being. He is lauded 
by the demi-gods who enjoin him with inclusive and broad-ranging epithets: 
“O king of Vindavana, O king of the mountains’ king, O king of Vraja, O king 
who enjoys cowherd-boy pastimes eternally, O king of Radha, O king of the 
great philosophers, O lifter of Govardhana Hill, O Lord who can do any impos- 
sible task, please save us!”53 


51  Garga-samhita 3.10 (pp. 658-668). 

52 David Haberman (2020), pp. 12 and 257, n. 5, explains that the Garga-samhitd is “a narra- 
tive widely known by worshipers of this sacred mountain and central to many theological 
considerations of its deeper meanings. Perhaps most significant for the latter initiative is 
that Govardhan consists of the consolidated form of supreme love that emerged out of 
the bliss-filled hearts of the divine couple Radha and Krishna.” He bemoans that this text 
has largely been overlooked by Western scholars, stating that it is of seminal importance 
for all Vraja Vaisnava groups for “understanding conceptions of Mount Govardhan.” 

53 Garga-samhitda 1.3.22 (p. 34). 
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The Garga-samhita describes Mount Govardhana as “the king of the kings 
of the kings of mountains. It was born from Lord Hari’s own chest”.5+ This 
text, unlike the Bhagavata Purana, the Visnu Purana and the Hari-vamsa, sig- 
nificantly includes Radha — in fact, it attributes the very origin of Govardhana 
mountain to a request Radha made of Krsna when they were in his heavenly 
abode, which offered little privacy to the lovers. Krsna was smitten by Radha’s 
provocative glance at him during the rdsa dance, prompting him to offer her 
anything she desired. 


One day the divine couple Radha and Krishna had just finished making 
love in a delightful but well inhabited location in the heavenly realm of 
Golok. In the enchantment of this moment, Radha gave Krishna a beguil- 
ing sidelong glance, completely unsettling him. Now that he was vulnera- 
ble to her charms, she sensed that this was an opportune moment to make 
a request. She said to him, “If you are pleased with my love, then J ask that 
you fulfill a desire deep within my heart.” “Beloved”, Krishna responded, 
“ask for whatever you desire and I will happily grant it.” Radha revealed 
her heart's desire: that Krishna create a beautiful secluded place near 
the bank of the Yamuna River in the charming groves of the Vrindaban 
Forest so they might experience the exquisite bliss of lovemaking with- 
out fear of disruption. Taking her loving desire deep within his own heart, 
Krishna said, “So be it!” Instantly, an intense passion (anuraga) gushed 
forth from his heart in the form of a fiery blaze accompanied with cool 
water (sajalam tejo). This combination spilled onto the ground, coagu- 
lated and grew into a mighty mountain that consisted of jewels and pre- 
cious metals, and featured many caves and mountain streams. The slopes 
of the mountain were covered with splendid verdant trees and colorful 
fragrant flowers, and were inhabited by a great variety of enchanting 
songbirds. The mountain expanded rapidly to enormous proportions 
with a hundred peaks. Fearing that the mountain was getting too big, 
Krishna stopped its expansion with a firm touch of his hand. Radha was 
so pleased with this magnificent mountain that she immediately made 
sweet love to Krishna in their newly fashioned private accommodation. 


Mount Govardhana is also personified and referred to as a king, offered such 
praises as, “Homage to you, who are Goloka’s crown and who are on the lap 


54  Garga-samhita 3.1.1 (p. 576). 
55 Haberman (2020), pp. u-12. Garga-samhita 3.9.26—30 (pp. 652-653). 
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of Vrnda’s forest! Homage to Govardhana hill, the parasol of the supreme 
Brahman!”>° Aside from the imagery of crowns and parasols, other royal ref- 
erences abound: Mount Govardhana is beautifully adorned “like an elephant 
with great height’,5” and worshipped by other personified mountain kings such 
as Mount Meru and Mount Himalaya.>* During the annual sacrificial festival, 
“As gods were showering the rain of flowers and as people were showering a 
handful of parched grains, the king among the kings of high mountains, named 
Govardhana, shone like a great king at a sacrifice surrounded by his people.”>9 
In the midst of the celebration, Krsna took on a giant form and emerged from 
within Mount Govardhana. Declaring to the world “I am this hill’, he ate the 
entire hill of food that was offered.©° The King of Mount Govardhana there- 
upon respectfully vested his royal authority in Krsna and disappeared.®! Indra, 
however, was not as gracious, responding to Krsna’s threat with vindictive 
watery retribution. 

As Krsna lifted the mountain above the villagers’ heads to protect them 
from Indra’s deluge, the Garga-samhita states, in a detail not included in the 
older textual accounts, that he further wielded his divine powers by invoking 
the Sudargana cakra and Sesanaga: “After seeing under the hill a flood of water 
was coming, in his mind the Lord commanded Sesanaga and the Sudargana 
cakra. Brilliant as ten million suns, Sudarsana drank the falling streams of 
water above the hill ”®2 and “Coiling himself around the hill, Sega stopped that 
water as a shoreline stops a great ocean.’®3 After Indra finally acknowledged 
defeat, he humbled himself before Krsna, begging for mercy and salvation. 
Krsna was thereupon royally anointed with milk from the divine Surabhi cow, 
born from the milk-ocean, and with streams of sacred Ganga water from the 
four trunks of Airavata, Indra’s elephant-mount. The older Bhagavata Purana 
supplies a passage that does not appear in the Garga-samhita: after Krsna’s 
anointing with Surabhi’s milk and Ganga’s water, “They then addressed him as 
‘Govinda, meaning ‘the Indra of the cows’”6+ 


56  Garga-samhitd 3.1.20 (p. 579). 
57 Garga-samhitd 3.2.16 (p. 587). 
58  Garga-samhita 3.2.17 (p. 588). 
59  Garga-samhitd 3.2.20 (p. 589). 
60  Garga-samhitda 3.2.21 (p. 589). 
61  Garga-samhitda 3.2.24 (p. 590). 
62 Garga-samhita 3.3.20-21 (p. 597). 
63  Garga-samhita 3.3.22 (p. 597). 
64  Bhagavata Purana 10.27.22-23. 
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6 Water, Tortoises, Serpents 


Yet another theme that looms large with the Govardhana episode in all its tex- 
tual variants, and equally echoed in Amrta Raya’s poetic evocations of Akbar 
and Manasimha’s prowess, is the mighty destructive power of water and the 
ways it can be controlled or harnessed by divine or royal authority. Krsna’s 
divine command over the ferocious energy of water, and of the creatures that 
inhabit it, is a motif also encountered in other related myths. Jack Hawley’s 
and Charlotte Vaudeville’s studies on the thematic interconnections between 
Krsna and Indra’s contestation, as well as Krsna’s subjugation of Kaliya the 
serpent king — another denizen of the powerful depths of the river Yamuna — 
focus on the role of Krsna as a cosmic victor and saviour.® It is noteworthy that 
Indra and Kaliya are both kings, both associated with water, and both subdued 
but not destroyed. 

Further layers of symbolic connection are found in the compacted interre- 
lationships between water (as rain, rivers, oceans, and waves), rulers, tortoises, 
serpents, mountains, tirthas, and temples. The Kachavahas were the kurma 
rajas, and as noted earlier, the symbolism of the tortoise is redolent with 
notions of support, triumph, strength, and protection. The thematic resonance 
of Visnu’s kurma avatara evokes yet another Vaisnava myth of divine victory 
over demonic foes, set in a cosmic ocean, with a serpent (this time benign) and 
Visnu assuming his tortoise avatara to help support Mount Mandara during 
the Churning of the Milk Ocean.® Sesanaga here plays a prominent, if sup- 
porting, role and we have already seen how Krsna invokes Sesanaga to assist 
him in his battle against Indra. In these divine contestations, conflict results in 
the all-powerful ruler restoring stability and divine prosperity, seen especially 
in the emergence of the goddess Laksmi from the Milk Ocean. 

Finally, the tortoise is also the goddess Yamuna’s vahana; and this brings us 
back to the Govindadeva temple, situated on a hill a short distance from the 
sacred Yamuna River, its banks redolent with the sensual memories of Radha 
and Krsna’s nightly trysts and its waters intimately associated with Krsna’s 
playful past-times.®” Sugata Ray has explored the complex meanings and aes- 
thetics of water in the contemporaneous art and architecture of Vraja, noting 
that the Yamuna “was central to the aesthetic, religious and cultural practices 


65 Hawley (1979); Vaudeville (1980). 

66  Bhagavata Purana 1.4.18. The tenth-century Angkorian Wat Einkosei lintel pairs these 
two episodes: it depicts the Govardhana episode above a relief of the Churning of the 
Milk Ocean. See Vasudha Narayanan (2015), p. 136. 

67 Yamuna is described in the twelfth-century Agni Purana 50.17, as “mounted on a turtle, 
holding a pot in her hand, and of dark complexion.” 
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of sixteenth-century North India’, and that “In Braj, Yamuna was the sensual 
drops of sweat that emerge during Krishna’s love-making with his devotees, 
ecstatic love in liquid form.”®* 

All these themes — rulers, conquest, temples, mountains, water, tortoises, 
serpents, Krsna and Radha’s pastimes, and the reanimation of the built land- 
scape of Vraja under the Gaudiyas and the Kachavahas -— coalesce beauti- 
fully on the Govindadeva temple door-frame with its prominent image of the 
Govardhan-lila, to which we now return. 


7 The Art-Historical Context: How to Picture a Mountain 


After laying out the thematic, historical, political, and religious contexts, we 
are now prepared to examine the stylistic context of the relief more closely. 
In terms of architectural style, and similar to earlier Kachavaha architectural 
commissions such as the Sati Burja (Figure 7.6) in Mathura or the Harideva 
temple in Govardhana (Figure 7.7), the Govindadeva temple has a relatively 
plain exterior. Where it differs from its predecessors, however, is in the com- 
plexity and intensity of some of its interior carving, notably around the inner 
and outer faces of the door-frame leading into the sanctum, where the mainly 
figural imagery is concentrated in framed panels around the exterior and inte- 
rior faces of the sanctum door-frame and on its crowning lintel (Figures 7.8 
and 7.9). 

In the centre of an expansive lunette-shaped frame we see Krsna standing 
upon a small mound with his right leg crossed over the left while his left arm 
supports the mountain and he holds his flute to his lips with his right.6° Mount 
Govardhana is pictured as a long, horizontal hillock that is framed above with 
a curving, linked decorative chain motif with hanging bud-like extensions 
(perhaps reminiscent of clouds and raindrops?); its base below is indicated 
by an undulating ground line. The sacred mountain is forested with trees 
and populated with various animals and birds, while a central crowning tree 
extends beyond the lunette’s upper boundary. Even as Krsna victoriously sup- 
ports the mountain, he is assisted on both sides by eight cowherds in addition 
to his brother Balarama — indicated by his relatively larger size — all of whom 


68 — Ray (2016), pp. 16, 18, 20. 

69 I liberally paraphrase here from Shrivatsa Goswami’s illuminating analysis, augmented 
with some of my own observations; see Goswami (1996a). Ray (2020), p. 81, suggests that 
these dancing women could be participating in the rdsa-mandala. Much of this is specu- 
lative due to the relief’s poor condition. 
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FIGURE 7.6 Sati Burja, Mathura, ca. 1574 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 
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FIGURE 7.7 Harideva temple, Govardhana, ca. 1570-1580 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 


energetically reach up to push their staffs against its base. Shrivatsa Goswami 
identifies eight defaced female figures as the asta-sakhis, who are arranged to 
either side of Krsna in dance or offering postures, some waving fly-whisks aloft. 
Eight cows (one of which is damaged) stand in rapt attendance in front of the 
figures at the base of the composition. 

Krsna and Balarama are clad in pleated cowherd skirts, and Krsna wears a 
long scarf around his neck, its drapery fanning out to either side of his body. 
Outside the lunette are flanking pairs of couples who stand on low box-shaped 
podiums behind which a round tree frames their figures in a halo-like man- 
ner; another association that comes to mind is a peacock’s outspread tail. 
These figures are presumably Krsna and Radha standing in front of kad- 
amba trees. Bordering them in turn are two other diminutive vignettes fea- 
turing male-female couples who stand to either side of small tamadla trees. 
Inward-facing peacocks bracket the farthest corners of the entire horizontal 
span. The lunette tops a tall, broad door-frame that is richly carved with fig- 
ural and decorative motifs. The most interesting images are on the exterior 
face of the door-frame, where small vignettes depict multiple representations 
of Krsna, Radha, Krsna at play, cowherds and cowherd women, genre scenes 
related to the rustic cowherd lifestyle, royalty and royal devotees, worship and 
lustration scenes. Birds, flowers, and protective kirtti-mukha faces punctuate 
the spaces between and around the scenes. Interestingly, Shrivatsa Goswami 
points out that the only place where cows are featured in the Govindadeva 
temple are in the Mount Govardhana lunette, which is reminiscent of the 
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FIGURE 7.8 Radha and Krsna, bottom right side of jagamohana doorframe 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 
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FIGURE 7.9 Scenes of ritual lustration and Krsna-lila, right jamb of jagamohana doorframe 
PHOTO COURTESY OF SUGATA RAY 
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Garga-samhita exaltation of Krsna as a playful cowherding pastoralist. At the 
same time, this relief simultaneously features him in all his various roles: as 
divine lover, as ruler, and as conqueror of Indra.”° 

The carved imagery relates well to contemporary Rajput and Mughal paint- 
ings, both in style and in subject matter, reinforcing the general interest in 
imagery focusing on Krsna and his cosmic and amorous exploits as well as 
themes of royal victory, water, and mountains. 

While there are no other contemporaneous sculptures with which to com- 
pare these figures, some of the same details, however, are echoed in related 
earlier and contemporary Bhagavata Purana paintings that are close in date 
and region to these figures.”! In a fascinating connection between painting 
and carving in stone, Sugata Ray refers to an earlier fifteenth-century paint- 
ing of Krsna lifting Mount Govardhana where the undulating contours of the 
mountain, as well as similarly framing gopis and cows, provides a striking 
visual parallel to the temple door-frame, suggesting that this compositional 
convention was long part of the visual vocabulary for rendering this scene.” 
The door-frame figures are generally stiff and strong in their movements, and 
while most of the faces have unfortunately been mutilated, what few visages 
remain are puppet-like and expressionless. There is, however, great attention 
paid to such details as the crimping of the women’s skirts and the draping of 
their head scarves. Perhaps the most visually noteworthy images — even though 
badly chipped — are repeated figures of Radha and Krsna (Figure 7.9), flanked 
by gopis bearing fly-whisks, that are stationed to each side of the base of the 
sanctum’s door-jamb.”3 Krsna holds a cowherd staff in both representations 
and the figures are clad in finely pleated garments — Krsna is wearing a short, 
layered skirt as worn by cowherds, necklaces, and two long flower garlands that 
extend to his knees. On the left side of the door-jamb, Krsna is further provided 
with a circlet of bells at his waist. Radha and the gopis are garbed in elegantly 
pleated skirts that dip to a point in the centre, while their bodices are marked 


70 Goswami (1996b), p. 276. Garga-samhitd 1.3.22 (p. 34). Vasudha Narayanan (2015), pp. 132 
and 138, makes some interesting observations about the potential significance of the posi- 
tioning of Krsna’s crossed leg, stating that “It is also possible that the special position of 
Krishna’s legs-relatively straight, or bent in a pada svastika position-show Krishna simul- 
taneously as a hero, exerting diligent care in lifting the mountain (without, however, ever 
straining himself) and also as an enchanting lover in a pose of playful, utterly captivating 
relaxation.” 

71 ~~ https://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/37812 (last accessed 29 June 2023). 

72 Ray (2019), pp. 40-42 and figure 1.13. The painting is in the collection of the Wellcome 
Library, London. https://wellcomecollection.org/works/u3ks4792 (last accessed 29 June 
2023). 

73 Goswami (1996a), p. 73 and figures 3.15a and 3.16a. 
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FIGURE 7.10 “The Gopis Plead with Krishna to Return Their Clothing’, from the 
Master of the Tsarda’ Bhagavata Purana, Delhi—Agra region, ca. 1560-1565 
(1972.260). Opaque watercolour and ink on paper. Image: 7 3/8 in x 10 1/8 in. 
(18.7 cm x 25.7 cm) 
COURTESY OF METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


with fine horizontal striations. Beautiful sheer scarves are wrapped over the 
gopis’ bodices, and thick chokers, necklaces, arm bands, stacks of bracelets, 
and heavy anklets complete their attire. 

These stylistic features are repeated above, with less refinement, in the 
large Govardhana-lila lunette above the exterior face of the doorway. The sty- 
listic features of the Govindadeva temple door-frame are reminiscent of the 
earlier “The Gopis Plead with Krishna to Return Their Clothing”, a painting 
from the Master of the “Isarda” Bhagavata Purana, from the Delhi—Agra region, 
ca. 1560-1565, which displays a similar puppet-like treatment, stylized gestures, 
and ornamentation of the figures (Figure 7.10).’4 The shape and treatment of 
the trees and the cows are also very close. Their garments are much simpler, 
however, and Krsna is not wearing the distinctive pleated cowherd skirt. 


74 See at the Metropolitan Museum: https://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search 
/37962 (last accessed 29 June 2023). 
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FIGURE 7.11 

Page from the Bhairava Raga, “Manley 
Ragamala’, Amber, ca. 1610. 1973,0917,0.57 
COURTESY OF BRITISH MUSEUM 


The slightly later Bhairava Raga page from the “Manley Ragamala” from 
Amber, ca. 1610 (Figure 7.11) makes a fruitful comparison in the intricate detail- 
ing and style of the women’s clothing — with the distinctive middle pleating 
here highlighted with different colours — and the similar bodices, ornamen- 
tation, gestures, and upraised arms bearing fly-whisks and fans.” The red 
sandstone architectural details are also comparable. The Amber provenance 
of this manuscript also suggests that possible stylistic influences coming from 
painted prototypes from this Kachavaha stronghold may have been sources 
for the Govindadeva’s sculpted images, but this is admittedly highly specula- 
tive. Although Manasimha patronized numerous temples after sponsoring the 
Govindadeva temple, nothing else is stylistically comparable and it is at this 
point impossible to pinpoint where the sculptors derived their models. 

There is, however, an exactly contemporary painting produced in Akbar’s 
painting workshops, “Krishna Holds up Mount Govardhan to Shelter the 
Villages of Braj”, ca. 1590-1595 (Figure 7.12) that makes a highly instructive 
comparison between Rajput and Mughal interpretations of the episode. This 
illustration of the Mount Govardhana story and the conflict with Indra comes 
from Akbar’s court commission of the translation and illustration of the 
Hari-vaméa, where the emphasis is very much upon imagery of conflict and 


75 See at the British Museum: https://www.britishmuseum.org/collection/object/A_1973 
-0917-0-57 (last accessed 29 June 2023). 
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royal triumph and not on personal devotion to Krsna. In Akbar’s translation 
project, the Hari-vamsa was considered an inseparable appendage to the Razm 
Nama, a Persian translation of the Maha-bharata. Audrey Truschke notes in 
her study of the Razm Nama that the Mughal interest in the text was less 
in its religious meaning than on its descriptions of the strategies of war and 
kingship.’”° The focus on royal triumph is abundantly evident in the Mughal 
painting, where we see a centrally placed, deep indigo-blue Krsna lightly hov- 
ering above the rocky ground as he bears the mountain aloft with his open left 
palm while holding a narrow red cowherd staff in his right. His powerful cen- 
trality is unmistakable: set against a dark clearing, he is clad in radiant saffron 
clothing with beautifully brocaded red borders, resplendent with a multitude 
of floral garlands and pearl, ruby, and gold ornaments decorating him top to 
toe. One of the most arresting details is his highly detailed gem-encrusted gold 
crown with its multiple decorative attachments and three peacock feathers. 

Mount Govardhana is featured as a Persian-style surging rocky landscape, 
replete with sensitively rendered deer, birds, and a curious leopard tucked 
amongst its trees and ravines. The crowd gathered beneath the sheltering 
mountain comprises a somewhat disjointed pastiche of figures borrowed and 
adapted from European, Persian, and Indian sources. Few appear to be con- 
centrating on the divine miracle, but there is one charming vignette with a 
mother in the upper right corner who is carrying a baby and pointing upward 
with her right index finger. The other exceptions are a holy man to the left of 
the composition who raises his hands in wonder and a group of men on the 
lower right of the composition who gaze reverently upon the deity. Especially 
noteworthy is a trio of men below them — one of whom is especially portly — 
who are pointedly stationed at the end of Krsna’s cowherd staff. We will return 
to this detail shortly. 

Another Mughal Hari-vamsa illustration lavishes attention upon Krsna as 
royal conqueror and ruler of Dvaraka, seen in the slightly earlier illustration 
of “Krishna and the Golden City of Dwarka’” (Figure 7.13), ca. 1585, which pic- 
tures a comparably decorated crowned Krsna (minus his peacock feathers as 
he is no longer in Vraja) seated on a throne in a glimmering multi-chambered 
Mughal-style palace. His brother Balarama, similarly crowned but in relatively 
simple white clothing, stands reverentially before him, hands joined in respect. 
Other examples of this Mughal translation project from 1590-1595 show Krsna 
and Balarama actively battling Indra and other foes, with particular visual 


76 Truschke (2010). See also Rice (2010). 
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FIGURE 7.12 “Krishna Holds up Mount Govardhan to Shelter the Villagers of Braj’, folio 
from a Hari-vamsa (The Legend of Hari), ca. 1590-1595. (28.63.1). Made in 
present-day Pakistan, probably Lahore. Ink, opaque watercolor, and gold on 
paper. 11 3/8 in. x 7 7/8 in. (28.9 cm x 20 cm) 

COURTESY OF METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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FIGURE 7.13 Krishna and the Golden City of Dwarka’, Hari-vamsa. Probably designed 
by Keshav Kalan (active ca. 1570-1604) and painted by Miskin (active late 
1570s—ca. 1604). India, Mughal dynasty, ca. 1585. Opaque watercolour, ink, and 
gold on paper. Freer Gallery of Art Fig54.6 
COURTESY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
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attention paid to vivid, action-packed vignettes and the accoutrements of 
kingship, seen in the golden crowns, chariots, and weapons.’” 

If we now return to the close connections between Bhagavandasa, Mana- 
simha, and Akbar, and remember that Manasimha was acutely aware of the 
rhetorical power of poetic, visual, and political statements of martial power 
and conspicuous religious patronage, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
Kachavahas at Akbar’s court would be familiar with this translation project 
and its lavish illustrations. Rachel Pei Hirsch has suggested that Manasimha 
may even have personally patronized an illustrated copy of the Mughal trans- 
lation of the Hari-vamésa, speculating that the portly figure at the end of Krsna’s 
cowherd stick may in fact be a portrait of Manasimha himself, together with 
his father and grandfather.”8 

However, while the Kachavaha architectural commissions in Mathura, 
Govardhana, and Vindavana owe much to the Mughal aesthetic, they are much 
more than “Mughal temples”. If the Govindadeva temple's exterior architec- 
tural details are indebted to Fatehpur Sikzi, its regional affiliation is visible in 
its interior sculptural details which are stylistically far closer to Rajput painting 
aesthetics than to Mughal productions. Moreover, the Mughal translation and 
visual interpretation of the Govardhana-lila from the Hari-vaméa does not cel- 
ebrate a more esoteric understanding of Krsna as the divine consort of Radha 
as detailed in the Garga-samhita, nor do Mughal renderings provide any sense 
of that text’s recounting of the mystery of Mount Govardhana’s origination in 
Vindavana by Krsna on the forested banks of the Yamuna for his lover’s exclu- 
sive pleasure.” 


77. “Krishna and Balarma Fighting the Enemy’, Folio from a Hari-vamsa (The Legend of Hari 
(Krishna)), https://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/448185 (last accessed 
29 June 2023). 

78 Hirsch (2015), p. 70. In her analysis of this painting Hirsch inventively proposes that 
Manasimha’s close relationship with Akbar may have given him privileged access to the 
artists’ workshops and that “the robust frame of the figure closest to Krishna, which can 
be noticed in later portraits of Man Singh — together with the relevance of genealogy to 
the manuscript — affords room for speculation that the figures of the three amirs were 
intended to represent Raja Man Singh, his father Bharmal, and his grandfather Bhagavan 
Das. Just as the names of these three men are found in inscriptions on the Govindadeva 
temple as a reminder of its patronage, their inclusion in the illustration of Krishna 
Holding Up Mount Govardhana would have served as a reminder of the donor of the 
manuscript.” For an exactly contemporary portrait of Manasimha, see this 1590 example 
at the Metropolitan Museum https://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/453180 
(last accessed 29 June 2023). 

79 The inclusion of Balarama may further indicate that one of the possible sources for this 
innovative depiction was the Garga-samhita. 
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A key detail in the iconography of the Govardhana-lila relief is the inclu- 
sion of Radha and the asta-sakhis in the door-frame’s overall iconographic 
programme, which is informed by a more devotional, Gaudiya-informed 
iconography. Ray suggests that these dancing women may be engaged in the 
rasa-mandala.®° Below the lintel are vertical bands supporting the monumen- 
tal door-frame, intensely carved with vignettes of rustic cowherd life, royal 
coronations and lustration scenes, Krsna with the gopis and with Radha. In the 
midst of the massive Mughal-inspired red sandstone context, the lintel and 
the overall door-frame celebrate — materially, stylistically, and thematically — 
the rustic, beguiling cowherd Krsna of Vraja and lover of Radha more than it 
does the elegantly crowned royal deity of Akbar’s Hari-vamsa workshop. 


8 Why Vrndavana? Location, Location, Location 


The Mughal Hari-vamsa mountain is just that — a landscape feature populated 
with realistically represented flora and fauna. For Vraja residents and worship- 
pers of Krsna, however, Mount Govardhana is all things at once: a sacred site 
with a special biography, the place where Krsna usurped Indra’s kingship, the 
locus of divinity, and the divinity himself as Krsna consumes the sacrifice and 
declares that he himself is the mountain. The Garga-samhita relates that it is 
also Krsna’s original transcendental creation; a manifest heart-born form of 
Krsna himself, where he and Radha could meet privately together in its caves 
and clearings on the banks of the river Yamuna in Vrndavana. 

As a reminder, the Govindadeva temple too stands upon its own sacred 
hill — for just as Mount Govardhana was the venerable centre of ancient 
Vraja, the tortoise-shaped Gomatila is the spiritual centre of the newly estab- 
lished Vrndavana and the source of the black stone self-manifest image 
of Govindadeva.®! This deliberate association between mountains, sacred 
manifestations, kings, and temples is a pattern that would be perpetuated by 
Manasimha with his later conquest of Bihar. At Rohatasagadha Fort, shortly 
after 1590, Manasimha also patronized a small temple on a hill that was dedi- 
cated to the mythical king Harigcandra and his son, who, as Catherine Asher 
explains, were the hill’s tutelary deities. Manasimha’s patronage was here, 


80 Ray (2019), p. 81. 

81 Ray (2019), p. 89. Further witness to the intimate correspondence between gods, kings, 
and mountains or hills is the relationship noted earlier between Mount Govardhana and 
the sacred image of Srinathaji — another self-manifest deity whose arm and face first 
emerged from that same mountain earlier in 1478 and whose worship was fully developed 
by Vallabhacarya. 
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as elsewhere, she continues, “directed at the local population, a symbol and 
reminder of [his] power and that of the Mughals — a force now linked with the 
power of the presiding gods”.8? Raja Manasimha thus cannot have overlooked 
the political and religious potential of what he similarly had access to in the 
form of Govindadeva: here at the ready was a venerable self-manifestation 
of the god Krsna who carried with him connections to some or all of the fol- 
lowing: Vrndavana’s yoga-pitha and its tortoise symbolism, the river Yamuna, 
Caitanya, Rupa Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami, the favour of Akbar, and possibly an 
association with the legend of Krsna’s great-grandson King Vajranabha. 

If we imaginatively put ourselves in the place of a late sixteenth-century dev- 
otee, we can begin to visualize the Govardhana-lia relief at the Govindadeva 
temple in a more comprehensive framework. The temple is not only physi- 
cally massive, but its impressive effect is augmented by its elevation atop 
the small hill overlooking the town. It surpasses all others in its grandiosity, 
expansiveness, and innovative cruciform plan even though it is now missing its 
superstructure and inner sanctum. The temple faces east, and upon entering, 
devotees would move through a sequence of open entry hall or nave (mandapa), 
vestibule (jagamohana), and sanctum (garbha-grha; the sanctum is now miss- 
ing). The Govindadeva mandapa is distinguished by its soaring vaults, domes, 
net squinches, and two-storey arcaded galleries that line the hall, presenting a 
vast, innovative, open space that was freed of the usual convention of multiple 
interior hypostyle pillars supporting a large central dome.®? 

Arriving closer to the entry to the sanctum, devotees would thereupon gaze 
upon an imposing, visually dramatic, sculpted door-frame over which projects 
a shallow stone awning. Crowning this awning is the lively Govardhana-lila 
relief, sandwiched between the awning and the top of the massive door. This 
entire ensemble is further encased by an open pavilion-like enclosure that 
caps the door-frame and the lunette above with a flat stone roof. Today, a bright 
electric light is affixed to this roof, illuminating the space below and making 
the carved door-frame more visible. In its original late sixteenth-century con- 
text, however, it would have been a challenge to discern its finer details from 
a devotee’s vantage point, and the Govardhana relief would presumably be 
even harder to read. In fact, even with the aid of photography, the details of its 
imagery are still somewhat unclear. This dramatic stage set was seemingly not 
meant to be fully legible to the devotional public, but its aggrandized scale and 
ambitious iconographic programme matched well the outsized ambitions of 
its Kachavaha patrons. 


82 Asher (1996), p. 218. 
83 Thakur (1996), p. 20. 
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Sugata Ray imaginatively reconstructs the potential original impact of the 
door-frame as a liminal space between the public, outside world of the devotee 
and the private, interiorized world of the presiding deity Govindadeva as: 


a dense elemental bind that holds together the imagination of the sanc- 
tum as a cave and the relief of Krishna lifting a hill on the vestibule. 
Krishna, according to the Dynasty of Hari, lifted Govardhan hill from a 
cave below the ridge. It is this narrative that seems to have been trans- 
planted on the walls of the 1590 temple. Thus, standing at the entrance 
of the vestibule, one would have seen the monumental relief sculpture of 
Krishna lifting Govardhan hill placed directly above the diminutive, dark, 
cave-like sanctum where the icon of Govind Dev dwelled.8+ 


The choice of material and subject itself were thus mutually reinforcing: Ray 
adroitly pinpoints the felicitous pairing of the stone carving of the lifting of 
Mount Govardhana within a carved stone mountain-like temple: “Like two 
mirrors that infinitely reflect each other to a point where it becomes impos- 
sible to discern an original image, Govardhan hill and Govind Dev were inti- 
mately bound in the generative vibrancy of alchemic stone.’® To this analysis 
Iappend further thoughts about this evocative conjunction of relief and temple. 

If the Govindadeva temple and the sacred Govardhana mountain can thus 
be imagined as inseparably connected — historically, spiritually, and in a shared 
materiality — I believe we can further probe beyond structure and facture to 
make room for a more esoteric Gaudiya-inflected interpretation. Their visual 
conjoining reifies the new discoveries that Caitanya and his followers were 
making about the Vraja’s ancient sacred geography, including the resurrection 
of previously “lost” temples and shrines. Rapa Gosvami’s Mathura-mahatmya, 
as Rembert Lutjeharms points out, locates Govardhana within the domain 
of Vrndavana, presided over by Govindadeva.®® Further, the Garga-samhita 
recounts Govardhana’s origin as springing from Krsna’s heart-felt desire to pro- 
vide a secluded space for his beloved Radha in Vrndavana on the banks of the 
Yamuna. These mystical versions of Govardhana, the Yamuna, and Vrndavana 
were ultimately manifested on Earth through Krsna’s creative agency, and it 
is this material convergence that is represented through the placement of the 
Govardhana-lia lintel in Govindadeva’s temple. Govardhana is thus enfolded 
within the very heart of Vindavana. 


84 Ray (2019), p. 84. 
85 Ray (2019), p. 91. 
86 Radhakunda is also included in this listing. 
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Finally, the reference to Govardhana on the Govindadeva temple door- 
frame is consistent with the Kachavaha pattern of patronizing select Vraja 
sites — Mathura, Govardhana, and Vrndavana — in their commissioning of built 
structures in some of the “lost” locations named in such Gaudiya-texts as Rupa 
Gosvami's Mathura-mahatmya.®’ This hardly seems coincidental, especially 
given Rupa Gosvami’s influence and importance. Indeed, what could be more 
appropriate than the Kachavaha royalty, the “Karma Rajas’, revitalizing select 
sites in Vraja with built structures personally tailored to their patronage of its 
most significant sites according to Gaudiya theologians? Could we perhaps 
credit Bhagavandasa and Manasimha with the same proprietary impulse to 
revivify Vraja with sacred architecture as had King Vajranabha, but on a more 
expansive, ambitious, and Kachavaha-personalized scale? That the image of 
the Govardhana-lila — featured so prominently on the exterior of the main 
sanctum door of the Govindadeva temple — primarily serves as a religious 
and political victory banner is consistent with the ambitions of its politically 
attuned Kachavaha patrons. Under the command of the powerful Kurma 
Rajas, this relief’s subject, style, and placement successfully bring together 
a host of related interconnections that bolstered the Kachavaha claims to 
power. Rulers, conquest, commemoration, the materiality of self-manifest 
deities, mountains, water, the Yamuna, tortoises, new patterns of worship of 
Radha and Krsna, Krsna’s creative agency, the Gaudiya search for and recovery 
of “lost” sites of ancient Vraja and their subsequent refurbishing through new 
Kachavaha built structures, all coalesce into a potent visual statement of the 
ultimate triumph of Govindadeva as the paramount divinity of Vindavana, 
and by extension Govardhana. The Kachavahas, through their munificent 
patronage of Govindadeva in his extraordinary new temple on Vrindavana’s 
tortoise-shaped yoga-pitha, were truly the Karma Rajas for the ages. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Ideal Real Vrndavana of Jayasimha’s 
Dining Room 


John Stratton Hawley 


To love a place is to want to tell its story. The lyrics that wind around my own 
city, New York, celebrate it as “a helluva town — the Broadway’s up and the 
Battery’s down, and people ride in a hole in the ground”! People come from 
all over the world to experience that place for themselves and to develop, in 
the words of another locavore paean, “a New York state of mind”. New York is 
hardly alone in this. Paris, San Francisco, and London all have their songs of 
adoration, and Beijing, Tokyo, and Isfahan must have theirs too. ‘Jerusalem’, 
thanks to the Psalms, is such a standard-bearer that an anthem for all of Britain 
rises to a crescendo with the heartfelt pledge to “build a new Jerusalem on 
England’s green and grassy shores’.? 

Vindavana naturally joins this company, but it is sung and revered in a 
special way. The connection between it and the heavenly realm to which 
it corresponds is so close, so intimate, that the earthly copy is often said 
to outdo its celestial prototype. Several chapters in this book explore 
that connection, investigating the theological concept of dham, the tran- 
scendentally immanent theology the Bhagavata Purana, and efforts on 
the part of Caitanya’s disciples and others to recover, refurbish, and recreate 
the true Vrndavana. All this makes sense. One must indeed ask the question of 
how the manifest and ultimately built Vrndavana was understood to enshrine 
the unmanifest, unbuilt one. Yet especially keeping in mind our roster of other 
treasured dhams around the world, from New York to Beijing to Jerusalem, it is 
also important to ask how Vrndavana can be understood not just from a verti- 
cal perspective — on a transcendental axis — but from a horizontal one, as well.3 


1 From the Broadway musical On the Town (1944), music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green. 

2 William Blake, “And Did Those Feet in Ancient Time’, 1804/1808, set to music by Hubert Parry, 
1916. 

3 For the vertical dimension, the standard source in English is Corcoran (1995); and more 
broadly, Entwistle (1987). Readers who encounter this essay apart from the remainder of the 
volume in which it is embedded may be surprised at inconsistencies in the transliteration 
of Indic terms into English. What has happened is that “canonical” terms regarded as per- 
taining especially to Vrindavan have been given the full standard sanskritized rendering, as 
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What did this built Vindavana actually look like in its formative years? The 
question is not easy to answer. We have a tolerably good sense of what temples 
were built in Vindavana’s early years — there is even a record provided by the 
Mughal state itself as the sixteenth century drew to a close (1598).* But what 
else was happening is not so clear. As is so often the case, the lives of the “lesser” 
people who would have contributed so much to what was going are almost 
invisible.> Luckily, again, we have a corpus of Vindavana-based poems that 
offer suggestions, but they are sparse and only rarely directed toward descrip- 
tion as against panegyric.® Archaeological investigations are yet to be system- 
atically attempted. Yet amid all this we do have one precious resource, one bit 
of extraordinary good fortune. In the second or third decade of the eighteenth 
century the Kachavaha monarch Jayasimha II (r. 1699-1743), a man who was 
very active in Vindavana and Mathura thanks to his family’s close involvement 
with Mughal rule, caused several maps to be made of Vrndavana, often featur- 
ing structures with which he or other members of his family were particularly 
associated.’ Of these the most impressive forms part of a fresco secco that he 
commissioned for his home in the family palace at Amer. 

The Vrndavana pictured there — various of its structures are labelled so as 
to be clearly identifiable — figures importantly in a vivid map (if it can be so 
called) that stretches around four walls of a rectangular room that was part of 
the dining room (bhojan-sala) complex Jayasimha created for himself inside 
the Kachavaha palace. Its continuous narration of space and place is briefly 
interrupted by three doorways; a fourth (on the eastern wall) provides no inter- 
ruption because it is beneath the level of the frescoes. The room in which these 
murals were painted measures about 480 by 230 centimetres, with the major 
axis running from north-west to south-east. For simplicity’s sake we will refer 
to these as west and east, since that is where the major axis lies (Figure 8.1). 

This room is not the place where Jayasimha actually took his meals, but is 
located directly adjacent to it (Figure 8.2). One had access to the dining room 
proper either from a latticed veranda that looks out over the great public space 
that showcases the divan-e am or from the inner part of the palace, where the 
zanana quarters and the divan-e khas are to be found. Aside from a door in the 


elsewhere in the volume. Others have been allowed to coexist with this seemingly hallowed 
canon—even, for example, Ayodhya. 

4 Hawley (2015), pp. 151-152. 

Habib (1963). 

6 Pauwels (2002); Sur’s Ocean, poems 160, 172, 173. Other poems are often adduced as sources 
for this sort of historical information, but almost never with an attempt to ascertain whether 
their manuscript history shows them to be reliable guides, that is, composed in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. E.g., Sangar (1962); Hargulal (1967); Dayal (1975), pp. 156-255. 

7 Bahura and Singh (1990), p. 17 and figures 1-5. 
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Amer Palace Bhojanshala 
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FIGURE 8.1 Diagram of the Amer bhojan-sala 
COURTESY OF NICK TACKES, 2 AUGUST 2017 


FIGURE 8.2 The three rooms of the bhojan-sala suite, showing the mural of Ayodhya to 
the left of the doorway leading into the century dining room. The third room 
is beyond 
PHOTO BY JOHN HAWLEY 
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FIGURE 8.3 Vrndavana and Mathura, Amer bhojan-sala, western and northern walls 
PHOTO BY ROBYN BEECHE 


veranda that connects to the kitchen below, both routes of access lead through 
the anteroom where the murals have been painted. The narrow stairway on the 
eastern wall connects to the more public area via the Ganesh Gate. Perhaps 
the low wall that separates it from the rest of the room was meant to preserve 
the king’s privacy if he was eating when someone approached — or simply to 
prevent someone’s falling into the stairwell. The other point of access, the 
doorway on the southern side, is much more convenient — wider and with only 
a few stairs just beyond the door it contains. Unsurprisingly, this suggests the 
main traffic was from the inner part of the palace. 

But whichever portal one came by, one would go into the dining room itself 
by passing through this painted anteroom - either via the doorway that leads 
out onto the veranda on the northern side or more directly, by means of the 
doorless aperture that opens at the centre of the western side of the room.® 
To the right of this doorway, where much attention seems to focus, we see the 
fresco depicting Vrndavana (Figure 8.3). Measuring 105 centimetres high and 


8 Iowe these measurements to a timely visit by Nick Tackes of Columbia University in early 
August 2017. A map of the bhojan-sala made in the period of Jayasimha himself appears as 
Figure 32 in Bahura and Singh (1990), Vol. 2, with a brief description on p. 20. The room on 
which we are focused is the bottommost of a total five; the fourth and fifth I have not seen 
on site. 
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FIGURE 8.4 Vrndavana, detail to the left of the Govindadeva temple sikhara, with a specific 
label identifying a swing (dol) and a general one above it reading “plan of 
Vrndavana’ (thah brndabanah) 
PHOTO BY NICK TACKES 


65 centimetres wide, it is identified by one of the labels that has been written 
on it as being “a plan of Vrndavana’ (trah brndabanah, Figure 8.4). Trah, which 
seems to be written here (the first ligature is unusual), is an orthographic vari- 
ant of tarah, which appears very frequently among the Kachavaha maps.’ The 
word tarah or a variant is the standard term used to designate a map, plan, or, 
as Dipti Khera puts it, cartographic image in Kachavaha manuscripts.!° With 
this term, thus, Vrndavana’s local landscape is being embedded in the larger, 
trans-local conceptual space to which it is perceived to belong. In a certain way, 
of course, this always happens when a map is made. Space that can navigated 
from within, as described in Michel de Certeau’s well-known essay “Walking in 
the City”, is hardly identified as that same space seen from above — in his case, 
from the top of the World Trade Center.!! And that panoptical perspective, in 


9 Bahura and Singh (1990), Vol. 2, e.g., items 5 (trah mathura ki), 17 (trah bag kt), 46 (trah 
haraduvar ka pravatan ki), and 71 (trah puro ajodhyaji kau). 

10 Khera (2013), p. 18. 

11 __—_ de Certeau (1984), pp. 91-110. 
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FIGURE 8.5 Vrndavana (left) and a portion of Mathura, Amer bhojan-sala, northeast corner 
PHOTO BY ROBYN BEECHE 


turn, is not quite the same as what might appear on a map. Map is not territory, 
as Jonathan Z. Smith has memorably said,!? and maps themselves vary in part 
because they reflect conceptual schemes of organization that are not local.” 

At the Amer bhojan-sala that supralocal reality impinges rather directly 
upon Vrndavana’s local space (Figure 8.5). As one moves from the western 
wall, where Vrndavana is depicted, to the northern wall adjoining it, where 
Mathura appears, one moves almost seamlessly between the two places. The 
corner separating these two provides the principal seam, but the team of art- 
ists responsible for the fresco self-consciously join those two spaces, making 
the Yamuna flow directly around the corner from one wall to the other. Yet 
there seems to be a salient difference. Mathura is not dignified with a generic 
label as Vrndavana is. In fact, the only other locale to receive a generic labelling 
of this type lies on the other side of the doorway that leads to the room where 
Jayasimha actually ate — Ayodhya. Clearly Vrndavana and Ayodhya are being 
accorded a special status and implicitly compared with one another, but as we 
shall see, they do not inhabit this special named status in the same way. 

As to the exact time when this roomful of murals was painted, we are some- 
what at a loss. Nowhere on the frescoes does a date appear, and we do not know 


12 Smith (1978). 
13 _ Basic resources for India in this regard are Gole (1989) and Lahiri (2012). 
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precisely when these paintings were commissioned or completed. Perhaps the 
year 1720 provides a general estimate. It is very unlikely that the fresco could 
have been made after 1733, when the Kachavaha capital officially shifted to the 
new city of Jaipur, named after our protagonist, and it is unlikely it could have 
been made early in his reign, since he was occupied in many struggles at the 
time, with both the Marathas and the Mughals. Furthermore, if we understand 
the three rooms that comprise the bhojan-sald suite as a connected unit, then it 
is significant that only one of these rooms — the one on which we are focused — 
is complete. Drawings for murals to come have been made in the central room, 
but no colour has yet been applied, and the room beyond it is untouched. All 
this may suggest that Jayasimha abandoned a plan to have murals painted in 
the other two rooms when he decided that his palace should be shifted to the 
new city of Jaipur, which would be built on the plain below."* If human figures 
had been shown in the bhojan-sala murals, we might have been able to make 
a better guess as to the exact time this mural was produced - their garb and 
facial features would have provided valuable clues — but even without this evi- 
dence the date of the murals’ painting is tolerably clear. 

In looking at the depiction of Vindavana that Jayasimha’s artists have given 
us, we are being asked first and foremost to gaze upon the great temple of 
Govindadeva, which was inaugurated in 1590. This edifice is clearly labelled, 
and it dominates the scene. But what, exactly, does it depict? Anyone who vis- 
its Vrndavana today sees something quite different from what appears on the 
bhojan-sala wall — a massive, architecturally fascinating structure, but one that 
has been fundamentally damaged (Figure 8.6). The temple has lost both the 
sikhara spire that once crowned it and the garbha-grha sanctum upon which 
that spire would have rested. At Amer, by contrast, we can see both — the tem- 
ple is shown intact (Figure 8.7). How can we explain this optical mismatch? 
The easiest solution would be to say that the painters of Amer represented 
the temple as it was in their own time, before the sikhara and sanctum had 
been removed, but that seems unlikely. The dominant view is that the Mughal 
emperor Aurangzeb was responsible for removing both it and the garbha-grha 
that supported it — decades before these murals were painted. According to 
this reconstruction of history, Aurangzeb would have destroyed the sikhara 
and garbha-grha as early as 1670, when, in response to dramatic political ten- 
sions involving Maratha challenges to the Mughal empire, many of Vrndavana’s 
deities fled westward. 

The architectural historian George Michell, however, is inclined not to 
agree, in part because there is nothing in the imperial records to confirm such 


14 +I am grateful to Chandramani Singh for proposing this straightforward explanation 
(Jaipur, 16 December 2017). 
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FIGURE 8.6 Temple of Govindadeva, Vrndavana, northeast corner, 2023 
PHOTO BY JOHN HAWLEY 


an act. He points out that there is no such hesitation in regard to the famous 
temples Aurangzeb destroyed at Banaras or Mathura. Michell notes that the 
eighteenth-century Jats of Bharatpur may provide another possible perpetra- 
tor, but this hypothesis also fails to solve every puzzle. As Michell explains, a 
major problem is to explain why this sikhara and the one on the Radhavallabha 
temple were dismantled while those above the temples of Madanamohana, 
Yugala Kigora, and Gopinatha were left untouched.! Interestingly, none of 
those other temples is represented here. A simple solution to the whole prob- 
lem would be to propose that the sikhara and garbha-grha of the Govindadeva 
temple were never built in the first place, but this seems hard to imagine given 
the great visibility of the site and the clarity of its aspirations. Furthermore, 
how could a ritual inauguration have taken place in the absence of a sanctu- 
ary for the deities and an appropriate structure in which they could have been 
worshipped?!6 


15 ~~ Michell (1996), pp. 121-122. 
16 Asher (1992b), p. 184. 
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FIGURE 8.7 Temple of Govindadeva with its ancillary Garuda shrine, Amer bhojan-sala 
PHOTO BY ROBYN BEECHE 


In providing a solution of his own, Shrivatsa Goswami takes a different tack 
from anything stated just above. He finds good reason to support the hypoth- 
esis that Aurangzeb was the culprit, but sees this act of destruction as hav- 
ing been caused not by Aurangzeb’s Muslim piety, as is usually said, but by 
purely political considerations. This would have been a punitive act intended 
to discipline people and places that had offered refuge to Sivaji, his Maratha 
nemesis. It was intended to teach a dramatic lesson.” That Aurangzeb did not 
have the act recorded in his imperial records may follow from the fact that he 
needed and wanted to maintain close connections to the Kachavahas, who had 
been the temple’s sponsors and donors from the first. Records that have sur- 
vived from the time make it amply clear that Aurangzeb continued to support 
the family charged with maintaining the Govindadeva temple. Not only did 
he maintain all the state grants that had been made before his time, he actu- 
ally somewhat increased them. In 1704 Mukhtar Khan, governor of the Agra 
subd, awarded them an additional grant of one rupee per village in the entire 


17 Shrivatsa Goswami, address offered to members of a ban-yatra pilgrimage group at the 
Govindadeva temple, 4 November 2016. 
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Mathura area, a substantial sum. All this, as the decree made clear, so that the 
descendent-successors of Rupa Gosvami and of Haridasa, the first pujari for 
Govindadeva, would continue to “engage themselves in worship of the Creator 
and [pray] for the long life of His Majesty”.1® 

Whichever hypothesis we favour, we have another factor to keep in mind, 
something that relates to the considerations with which we began — the mat- 
ter of how the manifest, this-worldly Vrndavana relates to its supernal, textu- 
ally described, devotionally accessible prototype. The view of Vrndavana that 
Jayasimha brought into being in his dining-room suite might actually not have 
been intended to replicate the Vrndavana that existed in his time. Instead, he 
may have wanted to show us something more ideal — something closer to the 
supernal and in that sense “real” Vindavana as he thought of it, something 
that would represent the ideal dham his Kachavaha forebears sought to actu- 
alize in their projects of patronage and protection. If that was his object, he 
would surely not have wanted to show the temple of Govindadeva in anything 
but its complete, resplendent state, no matter what visitors might have seen 
if they actually went there ca. 1720. If, on the other hand, the sikhara of the 
Govindadeva temple was no longer visible at the time this painting was made 
and that fact affected its representation at Amer, this might explain why its 
octagonal base, which Michell conclusively establishes must have been there, 
does not show plainly in the Amer representation. It would not have been 
there to be seen by the head of the painting team Jayasimha might have sent 
to observe the site “in the flesh”. Several such mapping trips to other sites are 
mentioned in the royal archives.!9 Nonetheless, the three registers we see piled 
on top of one another at the base of the Govindadeva temple would be cor- 
rect. We may compare them, as Michell has done, to what we see on the great 
Caturbhuja temple built by Virasimha Bundela early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in Orccha.?° But other problems remain. What to make, for instance, of 
the absence in Amer of the torana gateway that can still be seen at the east- 
ern extremity of the temple in Vrndavana today, and was a part of its origi- 
nal design? Similarly missing are the two octagonally shaped Yogamaya and 
Vrndadevi shrines, each with intermediate facets, that would have flanked the 
entrance to the garbha-grha. These too can still be seen at the Govindadeva 
temple today.”! 


18 — Habib (2016), pp. 155-157. 

1g = Mishra (2014-2015), pp. 145-146. 

20 Michell (1996), p.120. Compare Rothfarb (2012), pp. 77-78, figures 4.9—10. 

21 Aconvenient cutaway sectional diagram is provided in Michell (2015), p. 139. More com- 
prehensively, see Thakur (1996), figures 2.55—62, 2.67—70. 
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In trying to determine whether what we see of Vindavana in Jayasimha’s 
bhojan-sala is more real than ideal or vice versa, we are not confined to the 
frescoes’ image of Vindavana alone. As we have observed, nothing is said in 
Aurangeb’s imperial records about whether he destroyed part of the temple 
of Govindadeva in Vrndavana, but there is no such hesitation — if hesitation it 
was — in regard to the great temples of Banaras and Mathura, Visvanatha and 
Kegavadeva, both of which Aurangzeb destroyed in his struggle with Sivaji and 
his supporters, and both of which he replaced with massive mosques. Banaras 
and Mathura are also shown in Jayasimha’s bhojan-sala, but in neither case is 
there any sign of Aurangzeb’s revenge. Nary a mosque is to be seen. We seem to 
be surveying an ideal cityscape in both instances, not a real or contemporary 
one, at least in this one crucial aspect.2# 

Both Mathura and Banaras take up more space than Vindavana or Ayodhya 
on the walls of Jayasimha’s bhojan-sala. A “real” map would surely show them 
so, owing to their greater size and population, but we have learned to ask 
whether reality of the sort a camera might record is what we are seeing here. 
As a literal mapping project might anticipate, we clearly see the Yamuna cours- 
ing down one of the bhojan-sala’s long walls and the Ganga down the other, 
but these two are not positioned as we might expect. Rather than finding the 
Ganga on the northern wall and the Yamuna opposite it on the southern, as 
geography would seem to dictate — a geography Jayasimha surely knew — we 
rather see their positions reversed. Vrndavana, standing on the northern side 
of the western wall, stands at the head of the Yamuna, which flows east from 
there along the northern wall. The Ganga follows a similar pattern, except that 
this time Ayodhya is at the head of the river (Figure 8.8). The clearly labelled 
Sarayu, on whose banks it stands, flows into the Ganga, which proceeds along 
the southern wall — again in contravention of “proper” geography. 

It is not clear what we see just around the corner from Ayodhya. It is surely 
a Saiva city — there are many /iigas — but is it Haridvar, which ought to be far- 
ther up the Ganges, literally speaking, or is it Banaras, which ought by rights 
to lie considerably downstream (Figure 8.9)? We know from other maps in the 


22 +A similar pattern has been noticed by Madhuri Desai (2017, pp. 37-38 and figure 2.2) 
in regard to Kachavaha representations of Banaras, there being a significant disparity 
between survey maps (tarah) intended to document segments of the city from the point 
of view of the actual geography of the streets and buildings concerned, on the one hand, 
and maps devoted to representing pilgrimage routes on the other. The maps principally 
concerned are tarahs 191 (compare also tarah 183) and 241 in the Jaipur Kapaddvara 
(Bahura and Singh, 1999, Vol. 2, pp. 105-107, 117-18; plate 30, figures 55-56). Desai dates 
tarah 191 to about 1700. 
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FIGURE 8.8 Ayodhya, with a slight bit of Haridvar at the left. Amer bhojan-salda, southeast wall 
PHOTO BY NICK TACKES 


FIGURE 8.9 Haridvar, Amer bhojan-sala, southern wall. A portion of Ayodhya is visible at 
the right 
PHOTO BY DIPTI KHERA 
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FIGURE 8.10 _ Chief police station (kotvali cautarau), Haridvar 
PHOTO BY DIPTI KHERA 


Kachavaha collection that both Haridvar and Banaras were depicted elsewhere 
multiple times. Given this quandary, Shrivatsa Goswami favours Banaras, 
and evidently Gopal Narayan Bahura and Chandramani Singh did the same, 
since they make no mention of Haridvar in their brief statement about what 
appears on these walls.23 Goswami’s suggestion is that the chief police station 
depicted so prominently and labelled kotvalt cautarau (i.e., kotval kt cabutara) 
may indicate the area of Banaras that housed its administrative headquarters 
after it became part of the Mughal Empire (Figure 8.10). Yet to see this panel 
as depicting Banaras would extend Jayasimha’s portrait of that city over a full 
three panels, far more than the space allotted to anyplace else. It would also fail 
to pay attention to the intervening door in the middle of the southern wall and 
the way it seems to bisect that wall’s narrative. This reading would also make 
Banaras share a border with Ayodhya, which begins just around the corner to 
the south. This is a “hard” border, to be sure — there is no effort to connect the 


23. + Shrivatsa Goswami, personal communication, 5 February 2019. Bahura and Singh (1999), 
Vol. 2, p. 20. 
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FIGURE 8.11 _ Banaras (partial view), Amer bhojan-sala, eastern wall 
PHOTO BY NICK TACKES 


two sides of the corner as is done in the parallel instance between Vindavana 
and Mathura (in the northwest corner). 

Does this seem too many caveats? An alternate designation poses no fewer 
problems, however — to interpret this Saiva space instead as representing 
Haridvar. (It is shown that way tentatively in Figure 8.1.) In real life, Haridvar 
is much farther upstream than the point at which Ayodhya’s Sarayu joins the 
Ganges. We know that Jayasimha and Kachavahas passed through Haridvar on 
their way to the region near the source of the Ganges, which is depicted in a 
number of the Kapaddvara’s maps. But Shrivatsa Goswami’s suggestion that the 
Kachavahas might often have gone to Banaras via Ayodhya — i.e., the Ganga — 
rather than taking the southern route via the Yamuna makes sense. In any case, 
it is clear that Banaras marks the most distant point in the bhojan-sald’s ritual 
space (Figure 8.11). We see it on the eastern wall; Jayasimha dined just behind 
the wall that faces it on the west. 

There is no sign of Prayag, and we cannot help wonder why, considering that 
this too was a great tirtha. Perhaps the reason for its absence is that Jayasimha 
and his Kachavaha forebears simply had less to do with Prayag than with 
the other cities depicted. Unlike Ayodhya, it did not fall within the domain 
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that was his according to his arrangement with the Mughals. Or it might be 
that the presence of great Mughal forts at Agra and Prayag (no wonder it is 
called Allahabad!) meant Jayasimha simply wished to avoid them in present- 
ing his image of the sacred cities that mattered most as objects of spiritual 
orientation.2* The more we look, the more it seems likely that he is showing us 
ideal versions of real cities — and in some cases, where his plan demanded it (as 
in the case of Allahabad), no city at all. We have Ayodhya and Banaras in the 
general domain of the Ganges, and Vindavana and Mathura for the Yamuna. 
Ayodhya presents an especially clear view of an ideal city — an ideal Hindu 
city. If we were looking at it through the aperture of a camera, there would be 
no avoiding the Babri Masjid said to have been built by Babar’s lieutenant Mir 
Baqi, since it was the town’s largest and most imposing structure in the early 
eighteenth century. It stood on a hill at the centre of town. Yet what we see is 
quite different. The city does definitely have a centre: it could hardly be more 
plainly marked. There is a square at the centre of a circle, whose circumference 
is defended by fortifying walls. But what is at the centre of that central square? 
Not the Babri Mosque but an impressive structure with a curved bangaldar 
roof spanning five bays, and it has a caption — sri ram sare kau asthan, “the 
place of Lord Rama”. Neither the rectilinear grid of streets radiating outward 
from there, labelled sahar basti, nor the equally neat wall surrounding the city 
in a circle corresponds to the Ayodhya a visitor from Amer might have seen in 
real life. Whatever is being shown, it is more an ideal city than a real one. 
Rosa Maria Cimino, who has closely studied these murals, reports see- 
ing a label she translates as saying: “Jai Singh recites the name of Rama the 
ever-present in Ayodhya’.?5 I have yet to find this inscription, but if it is there, 
it would provide another indication that we are seeing an ideal, as against a 
contemporary reality. What I do see is a label just below the city’s main gate 
saying: “To aim (one’s thoughts) at Ayodhya, Sri Rama’s most holy city, is aus- 
picious” (avadhi puri param pavitra sri ram sandhanah subham).*§ This is a 
beautiful invitation, using the language of stringing a bow to characterize the 
act of mental concentration. The bow, of course, is Rama’s revered weapon, 
and in the way Ayodhya is represented — circular after the fashion of a target, 
and with a square at the centre to mark the bull’s eye — the city becomes the 


24 Maps of Prayag do, however, appear in the Jaipur Kapaddvara archives. See Bahura and 
Singh (1990), Vol. 2, no. 39, 185, 187; plate 28, figures 51-52. 

25 Cimino (2001), p. 60. 

26 Lam grateful to Shrivatsa Goswami for decoding the crucial word sandhanah, whose let- 
ters others of us had trouble reading (Vindavana, 20 December 2017). Rembert Lutjeharms 
points out that the metaphor of bow and arrow, in relation to an act of mental concentra- 
tion, is ancient: Mundaka Upanisad 2.2.4. 
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ideal means of concentrating one’s thought on what ram rajya ought to mean. 
Such a vision moves a step beyond the already somewhat idealized representa- 
tions one finds in other Kachavaha maps of Ayodhya that restrict the range of 
their gaze to Hindu religious sites alone. As in the case of other tirtha sthans 
such as Banaras, such maps can be quite detailed, but they omit Muslim struc- 
tures altogether.2” And there is another interesting feature so far as Ayodhya is 
concerned. The mandatla-like status it is accorded in Jayasimha’s bhojan-sala is 
accentuated by the fact that the locale assigned to Hanuman is placed beyond 
its walls. It as if he were the city’s defender. The foremost representative of 
wilderness spaces, he guards their urban analogue — and king. 

Rama and Krsna, as represented by their habitats Ayodhya and Vrndavana, 
flank the place where Jayasimha sits and sups. They are positioned with 
respect to the doorway that leads to the principal dining room as if they were 
dvara-palas — guardians of that door. The Kachavahas’ principal loyalties to 
a Ramanandi Rama and a Gaudiya Krsna are well known, and these loyalties 
are in evidence here. Other deities make their way into the scene - Hanuman, 
GaneSa, the Himalayan Kamakhya, and Siva by means of his /inga emblem — 
and Jayasimha did not entirely forget them when he made efforts to rational- 
ize and regularize the religious conduct of his state in course of the 1720s and 
17308. But Rama and Krsna remained his paramount concerns.?® 

The Amer frescoes provide us with still other means of addressing the ques- 
tion of ideal versus real. As already mentioned, Aurangzeb’s Idgah mosque 
in Mathura (Figure 8.3) is missing, and so is the Jama Masjid built there in 
1660-1661 by ‘Abd al-Nabi Khan, his local representative. What we have instead 
is a prominent view of Virasimha Bundela’s Kegavadeva temple, the very one 
Aurangzeb destroyed in 1670 (Figure 8.12).2° The scribe labels it as such — kesau 
ray kau dehurauh (the temple of Kesava Raya) — and there is no indication that 
any act of destruction had ever marred it. It is, however, a considerably smaller 
structure than we would have seen if we had actually been looking at the grand 
KeSavadeva temple in its physical space. 

According to Gopal Narayan Bahura, who was for many years the world’s 
unquestioned authority on Kachavaha history and the City Palace’s head 
librarian, notes made by the record-keepers at Jayasimha’s court explain that 
the maharaja made it a practice after bathing and before eating to make a 


27  Bahuraand Singh (1990), Vol. 2, nos. 70-71, p. 24, and plate 16, figure 30; and no. 194, p. 38. 
Both cartographs are sufficiently detailed that they consist of five pieces each. 

28 Horstmann (2009), pp. 45-59. 

29 Pauwels (2011). 
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FIGURE 8.12 Temple of Kesavadeva, Mathura, Amer bhojan-sala northern wall 
PHOTO BY NICK TACKES 


circumambulation of the frescoed anteroom.?° The room is quite dark, as any 
would-be photographer can attest. Jayasimha would therefore have had to 
have his path illuminated, perhaps after the fashion of an arati rite in a tem- 
ple — displaying this revered landscape as one might bring the gods to light. 
Here it would have been not the devas but their devdlayas. Entering from 
the west, Jayasimha would presumably have started his circumambulation 
with Vindavana, inaugurating a ritually correct clockwise movement. Thus 
he would have reaffirmed his connection to Govindadeva’s original habitat 
in Vraja. This would have happened precisely at the time he was busy creat- 
ing a home for Govindadeva in his own immediate vicinity at Amer — first at 
Kanaka Vindavana and then directly opposite the palace he built at the centre 
of his new capital. Then Jayasimha would have proceeded through Mathura 
as if undertaking a pilgrimage journey along the Yamuna to Vindhyavasini 
(which is clearly labelled downriver) and Banaras. From Banaras he would 
have returned via the Ganga and, following the Ganga’s tributary, the Sarayu, 
he would have arrived in Ayodhya. At that point, ready to proceed into his 


30 ‘I am grateful to Shrivatsa Goswami for this information (personal communication, 
Oxford, 1 September 2017). The printed reference is briefer: Bahura and Singh (1990), 
Vol. 2, p. 9. 
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actual dining chamber, Jayasimha would have been flanked by Govindadeva 
and Rama - the one at his right shoulder, the other at his left. 

Perhaps it is important that as he entered his eating chamber he would have 
had Vrndavana at his right hand. The view he had of Govindadeva as its endur- 
ing deity and ruler was uncompromised by any punitive actions on the part 
of the Mughal state. This ideal Hindu sovereignty was always what Jayasimha 
sought and served, even if he did so in a world where the Mughals, his kins- 
men by marriage, also reigned. It was a complex pattern of loyalties, but as 
Jayasimha came home to dinner, his divine rulers would have eclipsed his 
earthly ones. Here was the divine backdrop, spatially expressed, for Jayasimha’s 
own assertion of his role as an ideal Hindu king in relation to the relatively 
weakened Mughal state of his time.*! Jayasimha’s service to the Mughal state 
and his own personal devotional life were always more closely connected with 
Vindavana and Mathura than with Ayodhya, though he served as governor for 
the both regions. Hence it is natural that the Amer murals reveal Vrndavana and 
Mathura in far greater detail than Ayodhya. It was Mathura where Jayasimha 
sometimes lived with his father as a boy, and it was Vrndavana where he built 
the ghera (compound) that still bears his name today — his home away from 
home, his retreat on the inner periphery of Mughal statecraft. 

Finally, now, we are ready to return to the Vrndavana that the court atelier 
of painters produced for Jayasimha to see — and ritually see. The word dargan 
may not be out of place. This Vindavana is both real and ideal, and the two 
interpenetrate, as Jayasimha would have wished. 

Let us start by returning to the Govindadeva temple itself (Figure 8.7). 
Consider the Garuda shrine (again, clearly labelled) that serves as its portal, 
according to the painters of Amer. It too is shown with a spire — a spire that no 
longer exists today, if ever it was there. Again we must ask whether this is an 
ideal structure or a real one. Was its spire removed at the time the garbha-grha 
and principal spire were, or has the artist “smoothed” the surfaces of a struc- 
ture that may have seemed to his or Jayasimha’s eyes to be too “Mughal” for this 
setting? In any case he makes it conform to more strictly nagara architectural 
canons than Raja Manasimha seems to have done with the actual structure 
itself - Manasimha with his Mughal “catholicity” and interest in combining 


31 Horstmann (2006a). Rameshwar Prasad Bahuguna (2013, pp. 353-362, especially 354-356) 
contextualizes Jayasimha’s efforts at “Hindu kingship’ in slightly different terms, stressing 
the importance of ways of performing kingship that strengthened and appealed to local 
and regional publics in the face of Mughal decline. From his point of view, this move was 
made necessary by the Kachavahas’ close integration into Mughal forms of political orga- 
nization as they lost their earlier hold on northern India. In the bhojan-sala, however, we 
seem to see a more elite, even private assertion of Jayasimha’s Hindu sensibilities. 
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architectural features from various regions of India.32 For comparison, we 
should consider the elevation of the surviving Govindadeva temple that was 
prepared by Nalini Thakur and her team.?3 The lost garbha-grha and its tower 
would have been found at the left, that is, the west. Presumably the Garuda 
shrine, if it formed a part of a single structure, would have had a spire that 
rose above the vaulted shape that appears at the east. Yet I am not sure there 
ever was such a structure. In this regard the Caturbhuja temple in Orccha, to 
which we have already referred, again becomes relevant.** There too one has 
three major spaces aside from the garbha-grha. The main spire is built over the 
garbha-grha, as it clearly was at Govindadeva, but the ancillary sikhara is built 
over the antaralaya, not over the easternmost mandapa, as would seem to be 
implied by the fact that our Amer artist places the second sikhara over a clearly 
labelled Garuda shrine.*> Are we seeing built fact or perceived fact, then, or 
perhaps some mixture of the two? 

Along these same lines, we must also take note of the size of the Govindadeva 
compound in general. As depicted at Amer, it seems to dwarf the rest of 
Vrndavana (Figure 8.13). Can this possibly have seemed accurate to the artist 
or did he knowingly exaggerate? Just left of the Govindadeva compound's west 
wall we see a street lined on the top with ordinary people’s houses. The labels 
say gav vasati (village dwellings) and sahar kau vasati (the city’s dwellings). 
These are distinguished from the gusayan ki havelt (gosvamis’ mansions) that 
appear below the street. The major structure just to the left of the Govindadeva 
temple is given its own label — again, gusayan kt haveli. This would seem to 
refer to the residence at the temple of Govindadeva itself, built for the line 
of Haridasa Gosvami. If so, it is a structure no longer visible in present-day 
Vrndavana. 

These houses and havelis are distinguished from the more garden-focused 
spaces that particularly cluster at the right of Govindadeva’s spire. The spire 
itself points directly upward in the direction of a circular area where the 
ras lilas would have been performed (ras mandal kau cyortrau, i.e., cautara, 
“platform”), and that in turn is pictured just below the row of ghats along the 
Yamuna’s banks. Visually, it makes for a dramatic vertical or longitudinal axis, 
probably conveying something of an ideal thrust, but there may also be some 
basis in reality. The ghats shown just above the ras mandal kau cyontrau are 
painted in alternating whites and reds, apparently to distinguish them from 


32 On thistheme, stated somewhat differently, see Asher (1992b), p. 196. 
33 Thakur (1996), p. 30, figure 2.34. 

34  Rothfarb (2012), p. 82, plan 4. 

35 Rothfarb (2012), p. 77, figure 4.9. 
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FIGURE 8.13 Immediate area around the temple of Govindadeva, showing ordinary 
dwellings and gosvamis’ havelis at the left and gardens, gheras, and 
kurijs above 
PHOTO BY DIPTI KHERA 


one another and not to indicate how they would have looked on site. Two of 
these are labelled (Figure 8.14) — cir ghat, which appears slightly to the left of 
the spire’s meridian and memorializes the moment when Krsna stole the gopis’ 
clothes as they bathed, and kesi ghat to the far right, where he confronted the 
horse-demon Kesi. Both these ghats happen to be white. 

The importance of kest ghat in today’s Vindavana is unquestioned, but cir 
ghat is somewhat less celebrated. In this depiction the order of primacy seems 
reversed, but that may seem less surprising in light of the fact that Jayasimha’s 
own property lies in cir ghat’s immediate vicinity. Shrivatsa Goswami makes 
the suggestion that the white sloped-roof pavilion just to the right of the ras 
lila circle could be intended to represent Jayasimha’s ghera. If so, it seems odd 
that it goes without a name. To its right we have raja ki kunn (the king’s grove), 
which would refer not to Jayasimha’s compound but to the home built by the 
first Kachavaha ruler to establish a presence in Vindavana, Bhagavandasa 
(r. 1573-1589), the father of Raja Manasimha.°* It is still called raja jt kau ghera, 
as if this raja was the only king in town, which he indeed would have been 
when the structure was built. This detail also suggests that the atelier working 


36 = Shrivatsa Goswami, personal communication, Oxford, 1 September 2017. 
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for Raja Jayasimha had an eye out for what one might call the Kachavahas’ own 
special Vrndavana. It seems doubtful that theirs was a general, democratically 
representative view. 

Other aspects of the landscape are not neglected, however. A third structure 
also receives a label in the row of riverside edifices we see — at the left end of 
the row. This is the temple of Banke Bihanj, as its label proclaims (vaka [i.e., 
vankt] vihari), and again it is shown with a rather prominent sikhara, unlike the 
flat-roofed structure built there by the Maharaja of Bharatpur in the course of 
the nineteenth century, the structure we see today. Real, then, or ideal? Just to 
its left we see a large circular area set aside for what seems to be a swing, and 
elsewhere we see a structure specifically called a dol. The word means “swing”, 
but it came also to designate the arch from which a swing might be hung, 
whether the swing was present or not. This particular dol probably denotes 
the elegant arch — said to be a gift of the emperor Akbar — that marks the site 
of the appearance of Gopala Bhatta’s deity Radharamana. The initial temple 
of Radharamana was a far less impressive structure than the one we see today, 
built in the early nineteenth century. Perhaps it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the dol stands in for the temple. 

More surprising is the fact that Jiva Gosvami’s temple, the temple of Radha 
Damodara, is absent — although, as Rembert Lutjeharms points out, it was 
rarely mentioned in Gaudiya sources before the mid-seventeenth century.3” 
Even more striking, there is no sign of the temple of Madanamohana, asso- 
ciated with Sanatana Gosvami — historically important and visually stunning 
from the time of its construction at some point in the sixteenth century up 
until the present day. That may be because the artist did not have room to 
include it — it would be too far to the left on this relatively narrow wall — but 
not to provide space to do so seems to count as a choice of its own. Had a 
sense of the historical importance of this temple and its specific associations 
with the Gaudiyas somehow slipped away? Finally we do not see the major 
temples of Yugala Kisora, Gopinatha, and Radhavallabha, dating to the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. They are all within the space laid out 
for Vrndavana in the Amer frescoes, and were major architectural achieve- 
ments by any standard. Why then are they absent? We know that there was 
correspondence — not very friendly correspondence — between representatives 
of the Radhavallabha sampraday and Jayasimha as he tried to implement reli- 
gious policies focused on the concept of the catuh sampraday, so it cannot be 
that the importance of the temple of Radhavallabha was unknown in court 


37. Lutjeharms, email communication, 5 December 2018. 
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FIGURE 8.14 Ghat and garden area above the temple of Govindadeva 
PHOTO BY JOHN HAWLEY 


circles in the early eighteenth century.*° In thinking about the matter of ideal 
versus real, then, we should probably add a third category: selective. Is it a sub- 
set of “ideal” or does it introduce another way of thinking about what we see? 

I mentioned in passing the garden-themed spaces that tend to cluster to the 
right of Govindadeva’s spire. Bansibat — a simple structure with a tree behind 
it, as its name requires (“the banyan tree”) — is labelled at the far upper right, 
just where it should be. But things become less clear when we move to the 
left. A distinction seems to be made between “stand-alone” gardens such as 
those shown to either side of the great sikhara and the sort of garden that 
appears as part of a residential complex — the three red-lined squares to the 
right (Figure 8.14). These are not the only gardens on the scene. A set of them — 
without living space to match — lines the Yamuna after it has taken its turn 
southward to Mathura. Their labels mark them as various bags (gardens). Iam 
at present unable to identify the major stream that is shown flowing into the 
Yamuna between Vrndavana and Mathura: is it too more ideal than real? 

As for Mathura proper, there is no space to explore it properly, but we can 
hardly ignore the great circular structure that rises on the other side of the 
river just opposite Mathura’s Vindavana-facing gate, called the Delhi Gate 
then and now (Figure 8.15). This trans-Yamuna building is labelled durvasa 
jt kt gupha, the cave of the sage Durvasa, and sure enough, there is a legend 


38  Mital (1968), pp. 422-423; Horstmann (2006b), pp. 43-55; Entwistle (1987), p. 194; Snatak 
(1968), pp. 121-125. 
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FIGURE 8.15 The cave of Durvasa, across the river from Vrndavana and Mathura 
PHOTO BY JOHN HAWLEY 


that ties Durvasa to the gopis, recalling an incident that is associated with the 
towns of Lohaban, Belban, and Panigaon, all of which are situated on the left 
(east) side of the Yamuna.*° As represented here, there is a pavilion with a 
door that seems to lead down into the cave, which we are able to see because 
it is represented as a truncated conical shape above ground. Just across the 
river the Delhi Gate provides access to Mathura proper, and an oblong white 
structure on the river’s left bank is labeled navon ki baithak, the boathouse. 
Was there once such a structure or do we see it because the artist assumed 
there must have been one — and that the boatmen would largely have lived in 
the more remote regions across the river, just as they do today? Some details 
remain unclear. 

To me it seems notable that the artist has given us only a narrow “green- 
belt” between Vindavana and Mathura. Obviously he is saving space, but 
I wonder whether his vision of Vrndavana is truly meant to be something 
urban — with its characteristic gardens, to be sure, but nonetheless forming 
a single broad cityscape with the built structures that comprise Mathura. 
Admittedly there is a difference in tone and density — Mathura is a larger, 


39 —_ Entwistle (1987), p. 419. 
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more complex habitation — but for all its gardens, the Vrndavana that joins it 
is a built Vrndavana. It has been pulled into, rather than held apart from, the 
multi-urban visual nagar-varnan (description of a city) that our mural-makers 
present. In that regard it is notable that no structure in Mathura begins to rival 
the Govindadeva temple in Vindavana. It is far and away the biggest edifice in 
town, a town that includes Mathura. This may be a simple statement of fact — in 
its time the Govindadeva temple was the largest temple in India that had been 
designed and built as a single edifice — but in another sense it may be symbolic. 
As Rembert Lutjeharms explains,t° Rupa Gosvami’s Mathura-mahatmya was 
focused on the Govinda petal of the Kesava lotus. This Govindadeva-centred 
Virndavana contrasts with the Mathura that was the named subject of Rupa’s 
mahatmya and its predecessors. If only Rupa could have lived to see the 
gravitas — and the height — of the Govindadeva temple that was later built on 
the site of the temple where he himself served as adhikari! 

In many ways, looking back, it is clear that the visual Vindavana which Raja 
Jayasimha has bequeathed to us is both real and ideal, and selectively so. If 
the bhojan-sala frescoes were painted at a time when he was already resident 
sometimes in the “real” Vrndavana in the compound that came to be called 
Jayasimha Ghera and sometimes in Amer, then this ambivalence seems appro- 
priate. Jayasimha’s Vrndavana would have been simultaneously a lived reality 
and a remembered, anticipated ideal. The picture is complicated by the fact 
that Jayasimha was busy preparing a “new Vrndavana’ for Govindadeva on the 
spot at Amer and its immediate environs, which were home to the Kachavaha 
state. Remembering and revering Vrndavana in this dramatic act of urban 
planning, by contrast to any other subject depicted in the bhojan-sala frescoes, 
Jayasimha would have been simultaneously idealizing a real and realizing an 
ideal. As he did so, he would have been acting the roles of sovereign and ser- 
vant simultaneously. All this makes for a very intimate and individual point of 
view, one that never quite pertained to any other person, even his Kacchvara 
forebears and successors. Only Raja Manasimha, Jayasimha’s great-great-great 
grandfather and the patron-architect of the temple Jayasimha seems to have 
idolized, comes at all close. It is a peculiar twist of fate that this very particular 
Kachavaha view of Vrndavana, formed as the eighteenth century began, is the 
earliest one to have survived the test of time. It is a view from a distance, yet 
not from a distance — peculiar in an aesthetic sense because it is so peculiar in 
a physical sense, as well. 

Govindadeva himself — the murti deity — seems to have arrived at Khava 
in the immediate vicinity of Amer in about 1700, was installed at Kanak 
Vindavana halfway between Amer and the Jaipur yet to be in 1713. He would 


40 Chapter 6 in this volume. 
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FIGURE 8.16 — Temple of Jagat Siromani, Jaipur, showing the subsidiary Garuda 
shrine, 2016 
PHOTO BY JOHN HAWLEY 


become, along with the king himself, the focal point of the grand mandala of 
the new city in 1727." Is this fundamentally important transposition reflected — 
or perhaps anticipated — in the way the temple of Govindadeva is shown in 
these frescoes? This question looms large if we ask what temple the muralized 
Govindadeva actually does reflect most closely, if not the Govindadeva temple 
that Raja Manasimha built in Vrndavana itself. 

Once again, George Michell’s voice is a crucial one. On being shown pho- 
tographs of the Amer bhojan-sala murals for the first time, he immediately 
suggested that the Govindadeva complex depicted there ought to be seen in 
relationship to the temple of Jagat Siromani constructed just to the north of 
the Amer palace in 1601, once again by Raja Manasimha (Figure 8.16).*2 Like 
the Govindadeva edifice in Vrndavana, the Jagat Siromani temple is Vaisnava, 
but unlike the actual Govindadeva temple it possesses a subsidiary shrine to 
Garuda located exactly as would be predicted by the bhojan-sala’s representa- 
tion of the Govindadeva temple in Vindavana. The general shape of the two 
temples’ spires also corresponds rather closely, and both structures feature 
a central three-tiered “Mughalate” porch separating the sanctum from the 


41 Nath (1996), pp. 172-181; Packert (2010), pp. 136-144. 
42 George Michell, private communication, New York, 1 October 2017. Compare Michell 
(2015), pp. 125, 206-207; Asher (19924), pp. 67-74. 
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Garuda shrine that stands before it. There is also a match between the verti- 
cally stacked bas-relief depictions of the shape of the spire that can be seen on 
the sides of both the main sikhara and the one belonging to the Garuda shrine. 

One could read this set of correspondences in a simple way. One could sug- 
gest that the painter turned to the nearby model of an ideal Kachavaha Visnu 
temple to show what such a temple must have looked like in Vrndavana. One 
could also inject the element of time into this tale of hard-to-bridge distances. 
If Govindadeva’s sikhara had been lost and could no longer be observed, that 
might have strengthened the case for representing it as it once was by model- 
ling it after a Manasimha-sponsored model near at hand. 

Finally, one might wonder about Jayasimha’s own possible involvement in 
this story. Although Jayasimha was hardly indifferent to the state of Vindavana 
in his own time — he established his ghera there, after all — it is undeniable 
that the removal of the image of Govindadeva from its original sanctuary to 
the centre of Jayasimha’s own domains did benefit the Kachavaha state, con- 
centrating an immense divine power in its own capital city.49 Could it be that 
this structural mimesis between the Manasimha—Vaisnava temple Jayasimha 
saw just beyond the walls of his own palace (the Jagat Siromani temple) 
and the Manasimha-Vaisnava monolith depicted inside it (the bhojan-sala’s 
Govindadeva depiction) was something that brought pleasure to his eye? We 
have worried about the lack of alignment between real and ideal within the 
orbit of the bhojan-sala frescoes themselves, but once we shift our gaze and 
look beyond, the alignment emerges with wonderful clarity. Just as Jayasimha’s 
new Vrndavana was intended to replicate and revive the old, so the old was 
made to replicate the new. 
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66, 74735, 180 
on (a)prakata lila 64 
ondhaman 71-72 
Laghu-gopala-campu 187n168 
Laksmi 51, 52, 17572124, 216 
Lalita 91, 124, 156 
in Madanamohanatemple 53, 173 
Lalita-madhava of Rupa Gosvami 49,188 
Lath, Mukund 109 
lila 12, 13, 31, 34, 86, 87, 90, 94, 95, 101, 
151-152, 153, 165, 168, 172, 189, 191, 192, 
202, 204 
(a)prakata 64-66, 68-89, 70-71, 76, 77, 
78-81 
madhurya and aisvarya 66-67, 71, 72. 
See also rasa dance 
linga 209n31, 246, 251 
Lohajanghavana 156 
Lohavana 156, 258 
Lokanatha Gosvami 
Lokapala Visnu 51 
Lutjeharms, Rembert _ 51, 87, 201, 209, 210, 
250726, 256, 259 


45, 187n166 


Madanagopala. See Madanamohana 
Madanamohana (temple and deity) 6, 29, 
32-33, 161, 179, 180, 182, 183, 192, 243, 
256 
building of 179 
as Krsna’s likeness 209 
Lalitain 53,173 
as oldest Gaudiya building 161 
Radhain 53, 173, 179-180 
Madhavadasa 27-28 
Madhukara Shah 25-27, 40 
Madhumangala 172 
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Madhu Pandita 180 
madhurya 66, 71, 72 
Madhuvana 155 
maha-bhagavata 68, 70, 73, 76 
Maha-bharata 2, 116, 17730, 209, 225 
on Mathura 2 
maha-mantra 138 
Maharana Pratapa 20 
Maharastra-dharma_ 27 
mahatmyas 48 
as pilgrim guides 152 
Gaudiya Gosvamis’ use of 152 
Mahavaikuntha 66 
Mahavana 64, 156 
Maha-vani of Harivyasadeva 13 
Maha Visnu 51 
Mahmud of Ghazni 2 
Mainaka 94 
Majumdar, Biman Bihari 
Mammata 97728 
Mana-carita of Amrta Raya 206 
Mana-carita of Narottama Kavi 206 
Mana-prakaga of Muraridasa 210 
manasa-seva 167 


52) 54 


Manasimha 179, 210 
and Akbar 149, 197, 205-206, 21, 216, 
228 


construction of Govindadeva temple 
149-150, 155, 197, 200, 210, 211, 212 
as Indra 
military campaigns of 210, 211, 229 
patron of Govindadeva temple 161, 200 
purchasing land for 150 
temples of 150, 229, 260 
Manley Ragamala 224 
Marathas 27715, 242, 244 
Marathi 129 
maryada-marga 48 
Matanga Muni 
Mathura 243 
as Buddhist centre 2 
in dining room of Jayasimha 11 237, 241, 
2.46, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 257-259 
forests of 153 
and Mahmid of Ghazni 2 
mandala of 153 
and Nimbarka tradition 8 
asregion 153 


207, 211 


109-110, 119, 121 


INDEX 


as residence of Rupa and Sanatana 5 

in Rupa’s Mathura-mahatmya 152-153, 
259 

tirthas of 152-153 

Mathura-mahatmya of Ripa 
Gosvami 1, 75736, 87, 152-158, 191, 
208-209, 231, 232 

as blueprint 158, 191 

compared to Varaha Purana 76n38, 153, 
154, 158 

concept of tirthain 154n27 

constructing Vraja_ 63, 92 

date of 155-158, 191 

in Gaudiya texts 153 


on Govindadeva temple 154-155, 158, 
160 
on Kegava temple 152, 160746 


length of 152 

and stotras of Rapa Gosvami 
98, 101 

structure of 155 

use of Puranas 
153, 155 

on Vrndavana 153, 154-155, 156, 190-191 

Mathura-mahatmya of Varaha Purana 152 
compared to Rupa’s Mathura- 


91-92, 96, 


69724, 93, 94, 95, 96, 152, 


mahatmya 153, 154, 158 
on Govindadeva temple 153, 154 
on Mathura’s mandala 153-154 
Mathura-stava of Rupa Gosvami 91, 98 
Matsya 51 
Maya 98 


maya-sakti 71n28 

McGregor, R.S. 131-132, 133, 135 
Megasthenes 2n6 

Meha Dhimara 35, 36 


Merta 35 

Meru 94, 215 

Mewar 210, 211 

Michell, George 242-243, 245, 260 
Mimamsa_ 108, 109 

Mirabai 34-35, 36, 129 


Mir Baqi 250 

Mirza Hakim 211 

Mughals 
architecture of 205, 212 
and Kachavahas 205-207 
and Madhukara Shah 25-26 


INDEX 


Mughals (cont.) 
painting 222-228 
rise of 23 
and Vraja_ 24, 29, 202 
Mukherjee, Tarapada 16 
Mukhtar Khan 244 
Mukundadasa Gosvami gom2 
Mukunda Vana 47 
Mundaka Upanisad  250n26 
Muraridasa 149, 210 
Murari Gupta 151, 158741 
murti 14, 31, 45, 51, 52, 77, 150, 154, 158, 168, 
173, 175, 180, 183, 192, 259 
as arca-avatara 77 
types of 176-177 
Musalagaonkar, Vimala 109 
music 104-143. See also bhakti sangita, 
gandharva sangita, haveli sangita, 
samdj gayan 
Muslims 24, 25-26, 40, 41, 50, 197, 244, 251 


nada-brahman 106,141 
in Bhagavata Purana 114 
in Bhakti-ratnakara of Narahari 
Cakravarti 127 


in Brhad-desi of Matanga Muni 109-110 


in Sarigita-ratnakara of Sarmgadeva 
nlo-111 
Nala-campii of Trivikrama Bhatta 97n29 
Namadeva 30n22, 35, 129 


Namastaka of Rapa Gosvami gon1z2, 91, 93 


Nanda _ 4, 65, 71, 78, 120, 139, 162, 171, 174 
Nandadasa 7, 12, 13, 129, 131-132, 133, 135 
in Radhavallabha songbook 8n23 
Nandagaon. See Nandigvara 
Nandigvara 4,155, 156 

as residence of Rupa and Sanatana 5 
Narada 28, 108, 134, 143, 172 
Narada-pancama-samhita 127 
Narada Pancaratra 49 
Narahari Cakravarti 110, 127, 173, 175, 

1831154 

Nara-Narayana 51 
Narasimha. See Nrsimha 
Narasimha Vajapeyi 54 
Narayana 51,52 
Narayana Bhatta 94 
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Narayana Bhatta Gosvami u,, 62, 6374, 
94n22, 158N42, 168n84. 

Narayanan, Vasudha 203n8, 222n70 

Narottamadasa 51, 129, 138, 187 

Narottama Kavi 206 

Natya-sastra of Bharata Muni 88-89, 
97N28, 107, 108, 109, 119, 125751, 131, 
134,140 

Naunkaran 204 

Nayak, Campaklal Chabildas 135 

Nidhivana 5 

Nimbarka 8 

dateof 8n24 
Nimbarka tradition 8, 13, 33-34, 46, 62n2, 


116, 129. See also Harivyasadeva, Kesava 


Bhatta, Nimbarka, Sribhatta 

Nityacara-pradipa of Narasimha Vajapeyi 
54 

Nityananda Gosvami 176 

Nityananda Trayodasi 53 

Nrsimha 46, 51 

Nrsimha-paricaryd of Krsnadeva Acarya 
46-47, 51, 53-54 

Nrsimharanya Muni 46 

nyasa 46 


Okita, Kiyokazu 188 
Orccha 7, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 40, 245, 254 
Orissa 46, 54, 138, 173, 174, 175 


Pada-kalpa-taru 139-140 
Pada-ratna-mala 139 
padavalikirtana 130, 138-141 
Padma Purana 13, 50, 68, 7536, 152, 163 
Padyavali of Rapa Gosvami 33733 
Paficaratra 12, 162, 163, 166 
Pandavas 37 
Panigaon 258 
Panipat 23, 25, 29 
Paramanandadasa 7, 34, 36, 129, 132, 135 
and Radharamanatemple 8723 
Paramananda Gosvami_ 180 
and Gopinatha temple 6, 161, 179 
Paramatma-sandarbha of Jiva Gosvami 
63n9 
Parasurama 51 
Paravyoman 66, 72 
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Paurnamasi 172,189 
Pauwels, Heidi 128, 132, 192 
Parvati 122 
Pipa 35 
Pollock, Sheldon 88n6, 88n7, 89n8, 89n9 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati 33, 45 

and Hita Harivamsa 927, 3334, 183 
Pradyumna 51 
Prakrit 109,130 
Prapanca-sara 48 
Prataparudra 173, 174, 178, 180 
Pratisthanapura 177 
Prayag. See Allahabad 
Priti-sandarbha of Jiva Gosvami 
Priyadasa 34 
Prthviraja 212 


63n9 


Punyaranya 46 
Puranas 2, 11, 14, 48, 86, 87, 94, 128, 142, 162 
Govindadevatemple in 151, 155 
Rupa Gosvami’s use of 69724, 93, 94, 95; 
96, 152, 153, 155 
on Vindavana 2-3, 4. See also Agni 
Purana, Bhagavata Purana, Brhad- 
yvamana Purana, Padma Purana, 
Skanda Purana, Vamana Purana, 
Varaha Purana, Visnu Purana 


Puri 5,53 
Purusottama 51 
Purusottama Jana 1737117 


Purusottama Vana 46 
Pusti-marga 7, 9, 29, 34, 35, 39, 40, 48, 61, 62, 
64n12, 105, 116, 115, 120, 132-133, 160, 203 
and Garga-samhita 116,120,160 
and Gokula 7, 29, 64, 133, 160-161 
and Govardhana 29, 132, 208 
in Gujarat 7, 9. See also asta-chapa 
poets, Vallabha Bhatta, Vitthalanatha 


Radha 4, 5, 12, 13, 14, 24, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 39, 

44, 86, 91, 99, 100, 101, 106, 112, 115, 118, 
120, 123, 124, 126, 129, 132, 135, 136, 138, 
139, 142, 143, 163, 166, 168, 169, 170, 172, 
191, 192, 201, 202, 208, 228, 231, 232 

in Bhagavata Purana 12 

in Gita-govinda of Jayadeva 31 

and Govardhana 

in Govindadeva temple 


213-214, 216, 217 
172-175, 180, 219, 
222, 229 


INDEX 


in Hari-bhakt-vilasa 52-53, 55 
in Karttika 52,54 
marriage to Krsna 115, 186-189 
as Queen of Vrndavana 172 
in Vrndavanatemples 52-53, 179-180 
Radha-Damodara (temple and deity) 
6, 161, 183, 256 
and Govindadeva temple 
library of 49, 52 
origin of murti 183 
Radhain 1807140, 1807141 
and Radhakunda 190 
Radha-krsna-ganoddesa-dipika of Rupa 
Gosvami 168 
Radhakrsna Gosvami 
165n68, 167, 185 
citing Urdhvamnaya Tantra 163 
on Gaudiya temples of Vrndavana 
185, 191-192 
on Govindadeva 176-178, 179 
on Krsna’s marriage to the gopis 
186-189 
on Radha in Govindadeva temple 
173-175 
on Radhakunda 189-191 
onyoga-pitha 159, 163-164. See also 
Sadhana-dipika of Radhakrsna 
Gosvami 
Radhakunda 4, 11734, 15, 86, 156, 165, 
189-191, 23186 
Radhamohanadasa 139 
Radhamohana Thakura 140 


183-189 


151, 158, 160, 162, 


176— 


Radhanagara 173, 174. 
Radharamana temple 6, 181, 182, 1937195, 
256 


and Paramanandadasa 8723 
as shared temple 8, 183 
Radharani, Smt. 140 
Radhastami 53 
Radhavallabha (temple and deity) 
136, 243, 256 
Radhavallabha tradition 5, 40, 6212, 105, 
116, 129, 131, 132, 135-137, 141, 183, 256 
and Prabodhananda Sarasvati 33 
and Vallabha 8 
ragas 


5, 31, 36, 


105, 111, 112, 121-122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 
129, 131, 134, 135-137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 143 


INDEX 


raganuga-sadhana-bhakti 
166-167 
raga-sangita 141 
ragatmika-bhakti 72 
Raghava Pandita 163 
Raghunatha BhattaGosvami 6374 
Raghunathadasa Gosvami 15, 45, 6374, 168 
on Paurnamasi 172 


31, 48, 72-73, 82, 


and Radhakunda 189-190 
on Vindadevi 168, 169 
Raidasa 35 


Rajasthan 34, 35, 53, 105, 129, 132, 135, 190 
Rajasthani 129 
Rajput 16, 26, 35-36, 154, 197, 200, 206-207, 
210, 222, 224, 228 
Rama 35, 47, 51, 129, 207, 250, 251, 253 
Ramadasa 27 
Ramananda 35 
Ramanandis 35, 40, 160746, 251 
Rama Navami 53 
Ramarcana-candriké of Ananda Vana 47, 
51,53 
Ranapratapa 207719 
rasa 45, 54, 88-89 See also bhakti-rasa 
See also anubhava, sattvika-bhava, sthayi- 
bhava, vibhava, vyabhicari-bhava 
rasa dance and rdsa-mandala 72, 104, 105, 
114-141, 214, 217169, 229, 254 
in Ananda-vrndavana-campi of 


Kavikarnapira 125-127 
in Bhagavata Purana 117-119, 123, 125, 
127 


in Garga-samhita 
in Govinda-lilamrta of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja 123-125, 126 
in Harivamsga 6-117, 19 
Hita Harivamsa on 137 
Nandadasa on 133 
in Sanskrit literature 
in vernacular literature 
in Visnu Purana 116-117, 19 
Rasa-kaumudi of Srikantha 134 
Ras(a)-pancadhyayi 7232, 131 
Ratan-bavani of Kegavadasa 26 
Ratan Simha 26 
Ratnakantha 97n29 
Raval 35 
Rayasal Darabari 179 


120-122, 123 


114-127 
128-141 
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Ray, Sugata 201, 202-203, 216, 222, 231 
Razm Nama 225 
Rocher, Ludo = 74n35 
Rohatasagadha Fort 229 
Rudrapratapa 25 
Rupa Gosvami 1, 01, 45, 48, 50, 63, 71, 72132, 
7536, 86, 151, 152, 163, 165, 174, 187, 230, 
231, 232, 259 
bhakti-rasa of 89-90 
discovers Govindadeva 158-160, 174, 245 
on Govardhana 86, 92, 93, 94-96, 97, 
99, 100 
and Govindadeva temple 5, 150, 
158-160, 174, 176, 208-210, 245 
and Harirama Vyasa 32-33, 35 
and Husain Shah 15 
on Krsna’s marriage to the gopis 
on Paurnamasi 172, 188-189 
residence in Vrajaof 5,175 
onsddhana 31, 48, 72-73, 81, 82, 166-167 
sent to Vraja by Caitanya 5, 151, 159 
stotras of 87-88, 91-101 
on uddipana-vibhava 89, 90-91, 92-93; 
100 
on Vrndadevi 
on Yogamaya 
Rupa Kaviraja 


187-188 


168-170 
172, 188-189 
1901188 


Sabda-brahman 106. See also 
ndada-brahman 


sadhana-bhakti 48, 72, 73n33, 81-83, 
166-167 

Sadhana-dipika of Radhakrsna Gosvami 
158, 176 


on discovery of Govindadeva 158-159, 
160, 167-168. See also Radhakrsna 
Gosvami 

Sahitya-kaumudt of Baladeva Vidyabhisana 
97n28 

Saiva and Saivism 96, 106, 122, 246, 249 

Saksi Gopala 173, 174-175 

Sakta and Saktism 26, 41, 96, 106, 10 

Salagrama stone 49, 51, 52 

samadhi (tomb) 8, 181 

samdj gayan 130, 135-137 

Sama Veda 105, 106-107 

Samba 51 


samdhini-gakti 71n28 
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samkirtana. See kirtana 
Sammohana Tantra 48 
samvit-Sakti 71n28 


Sanatana Gosvami 1, 12, 44, 45, 46, 50, 


63n4 

and Harirama Vyasa 32-33, 35 

and Husain Shah 15, 157 

and Madanamohana temple _ 6, 179, 192, 
256 

and mahatmya texts 48, 152, 155 


as Sakara Mallika 157 
sent to Vraja by Caitanya 5, 151 
and Vallabha 8 
Sanat-kumara-samhita 13 
Sandilya 20931, 210 
Sandipani 172 
Sanford, Whitney 135 
Sangita-damodara of Subhankara 110 
sangita-kavya and -nataka 130 
Sangita-makaranda of Narada 134 
Sangita-ratnakara of Sarmgadeva 10-112 
Sankara 132 
Sankarsana 51 
Sanskrit 7, 12, 14, 17, 30, 31, 33, 44, 61, 104, 
105, 107, 109, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 119, 
120, 123, 125, 127, 128, 129, 130, 134, 135, 
137, 141-143, 164 
Sanyal, Hitesranjan 52 
Saradé-tilaka 48 
Sarasvati 106, 140 
Saraytl 246, 249, 252 
Sarmadee, Shahab 16, 128-129 
Sarngadeva 0-12 
Sastri, Vanamalidasa 126757 
Sati Burja 208, 212, 217 
sattvika-bhava 88n7 
Schweig, Graham 18, 19 
Sekhavata 179 
Sena 35 
Sesanaga 215, 216 
Sevakufija 5, 161 
Shah Jahan 150, 184, 185, 187 
Sharma, MunshiRam 115 
Sharma, Satyabhan 134, 135 
Sher Shah Str 25 
Siksdstaka of Krsna Caitanya 33 
Singh, Chandramani 248 


INDEX 


Siva 98, 106, 107, 110, 111, 122, 124, 140, 153, 
164, 209N3}, 251 

Sivaji 27N15, 244, 246 

SivanandaSena 125 

Sivarama Gosvami 185, 190 

Six Gosvamis 8, 12, 15, 29, 44, 48, 50, 
51-52, 62, 6374, 162, 210736. 
See also Gopala Bhatta Gosvami, Jiva 
Gosvami, Raghunathadasa Gosvami, 
Raghunatha Bhatta Gosvami, Rapa 
Gosvami, Sanatana Gosvami 

Skanda Purana 167, 191, 209, 210 

Slawek, Stephen 114 

smarana 45 

Smith, Jonathan Z. 241 

Soma 153 

Somatirtha 15320 

Sphut Vani of of Hita Harivamsa 135 

Sribhatta 8, 34 

Sridhara Svami 48 

Srijitemple 8 

Srikantha 134 


Srinathaji (temple and deity) 29, 132, 
229n81 
and Akbar 203 
and asta-chapa poets 7-8, 132 


and Gaudiyas 8, 34, 203 
and Pusti-marga 34, 203 
and Vallabha 7, 8, 132, 229n81 
Srinivasa 187, 1907188 
Stainton, Hamsa _ 96, 101 
Stava-mala of Rupa Gosvami 88, 91, 95n26 
sthayi-bhava or sthayin 88-89 
Stuti-kusumanjali of Jagaddhara Bhatta 
_ g7n2g 
Subhankara 0 
Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva 97n29 
Sudargana 215 
Suddhadvaita 132 
Sukula 28 
Strradasa 7, 12, 34, 36, 115, 129, 132, 133, 135 
in Radhavallabha songbook 8n23 
Suris 23 
Sur-sagar of Stradasa 135 
Surya 93, 153 
Suryatirtha 153720, 15321 


Suryavarman!I 203n8 


INDEX 


svakiya-paraktya debate 115, 186-189 
Svami Haridasa 5, 12, 14, 15, 30, 62 
and Harirama Vyasa __7, 28, 31-32, 36 
and Banke Bihari or Kufijabihari 5, 14, 
31, 256 
svaripa-sakti 71, 72, 73) 79 
Tackes, Nick 
Talavana 155 
Talbot, Cynthia 205 
Tansen 122 
tatastha-Sakti 71n28 
Tattva-sandarbha of JivaGosvami 6379 
Thakur, Nalini 212, 254 
Thielemann, Selina 
Tilocana 35 


239n8 


112, 119, 140 


tirtha 62, 80, 81, 82, 88, 91, 151, 154, 155, 201, 
202, 249, 251 
Tirtha-stotras of Rupa Gosvami 91-100 
and Bhagavata Purdna 93, 94, 95, 96 
figures of speech in 97-100 
on Govardhana 86, 92, 93, 94-96, 97, 
99, 100 
Todara Mala 183 
Tomar rulers 25 
tortoise. See kurma (tortoise) 
Tri-sthali-setu of Narayana Bhatta 93-94 
Trivikrama 51 
Trivikrama Bhatta 97n29 
Tukarama 129 
Tulasi 89 
Tulasidasa 129 


Uddhava 157, 209 

Uddhavadasa 139 

Uddhava-sandesa of Ripa Gosvami 
157-158 

uddipana-vibhava 87, 89-91, 92-94, 99, 
100, 101 

Ujjvala-nila-mani of Rapa Gosvami 63, 188 

Upanisads 106. See also Gopala-tapani 
Upanisad, Mundaka Upanisad 

Utkalika-vallari of Rupa Gosvami 170 

utpreksa 99 

Uttara 209 

Uttar Pradesh 5, 105, 132 

Urdhvamndya Tantra 163 
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vaidhi-sadhana-bhakti 48, 82n49, 166 
Vaikuntha 48717, 66, 72, 98, 164 
Vaisnava-tosani of Sanatana Gosvami 
and Vallabha 8n26 
Vajranabha 160, 209-210, 230, 232 
Vallabha Bhatta _7, 8, 12, 29, 34, 48, 61, 87, 
120, 132, 154, 160, 161, 208 
and asta-chapa poets 7, 29, 132-133 
residence of 7, 64712, 132 
and Srinathaji 7, 8, 132, 22981 
at Visrantitirtha 154 
Vallabhacarya. See Vallabha Bhatta 
Vallabhadeva 97n29 
Vallabha tradition. See Pusti-marga 
Valpey, Kenneth 139 
Vamana Purana 74n35 
Vamsivata 161, 257 
Vana-yatra 61 
Varaha (deity and temple) 51, 153,160 
as southern petal of Mathura’s 
mandala 153, 154, 160, 161-162n51 
Varaha Purana 68, 69n24, 76, 152, 153, 1545 
158, 162. See also Mathura-mahatmya 
of Varaha Purana 
Varaha-samhita 163 
Varanasi. See Banaras 
yvarna and varndgsrama 49, 50, 51, 54, 55 
Vasudeva 66, 70, 162 
Vasudeva 51, 66-67, 70-71 


Vasudeva Ghosa_ 139-140 
Vatasvami 153720 
Vaudeville, Charlotte 8771, 216 
Vayu 14 


vibhava 88, 89. See also dlambana-vibhava, 
uddipana-vibhava 

Vidagdha-madhava of Rupa Gosvami 169, 
172,188 

Vidyapati 129, 138 

Vidyaratna, Ramanarayana 46 

Vilasadasa 184, 185, 186 

Vinapani, Smt. 140 

Vindhyavasini 252 

Virasimha Bundela 

Virata 37 

Visakha 1 

Visnu 44, 46, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55» 917216, 98, 106, 
107, 110, 111, 113, 131, 201, 207, 216 


154, 245, 251 
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Visnu-bhakti-candrodaya of Nrsimharanya 
Muni 46, 47, 48717, 51, 53 

Visnu Purana 54, 61, 213, 214 
onrdsadance 115, 16-117, 119 
onVmdavana 3,4 

Visramaghata 153. See also Visranti and 

Visranti-tirtha 

Visranti and Visranti-tirtha — 152, 154, 155 

in eastern petal of Mathura’s 


mandala 153, 160, 161-16251 
as ghata 154 
Vigvanatha Cakravarti 72732, 99, 125, 


12758, 1907188 
Visvanata Kaviraja 89, gonio 
Visvanatha temple 246 
Visvariipa 51 
Vitthalanatha 7, 35 

and asta-chapa poets 
and Gokulesa 161 
and Gujarat 7,9 
residence in Gokula 7, 64712, 133 
Vopadeva 89 
Vraja passim 
as bimodal domain 61-83 
as locus of bhakti-rasa 86-101 
and Mughals 24, 33, 175, 181, 182, 184, 185, 
203, 212, 256 
pioneers of 4-9, 24 
as “place-avatara” 66, 69-71, 73-77, 87, 
go 
rediscovery of 

151-152, 201, 208 
Vraja-bhakti-vilasa of Narayana Bhatta u, 

94n22, 158n42, 168n84 
Vrindavan Research Institute 46 
Vrndadevi 100, 155, 167-170, 188-189, 192 

discovery of 159, 167, 168784 

in Govindadeva temple 155, 158, 167, 175, 
188, 191, 245 

as presiding deity of Vrndavana 167, 
168, 191 

Skanda Purana on 167 

Vrndavana passim 

Bengalicommunityin 6, 49, 179 

as city of victory 211 

community of 5-10 

in dining room of Jayasimha 11 

as locus of bhakti-rasa 86-101 

in Mathura-mahatmya of Rapa 

Gosvami 153, 154-155, 156, 190-191 


7) 133, 


U1, 14, 23, 27, 31, 61-62, 87, 


237-261 


INDEX 


as northern petal of Mathura’s 
mandala 153, 154, 162 
as region of Vraja 4, 191, 231 
as stimulus for devotion 1 
Vrndavana-mahatmya — 7536, 152, 163 


on yoga-pitha 13,163 
Vrndavanastaka of Rupa Gosvami 95, 
99n31, 100 


vyabhicari-bhava or vyabhicarin 88, 89 
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The small town of Vindavana is today one of the most vibrant places of 
pilgrimage in northern India. Throngs of pilgrims travel there each year to 
honour the sacred land of Krsna’s youth and to visit many of its temples. 
The Building of Vrndavana explores the complex history of this town’s 
early modern origins. Bringing together scholars from various disciplines 
to examine history, architecture, art, ritual, theology, and literature in this 
pivotal period, the book examines how these various disciplines were 
used to create, develop, and map Vrndavana as the most prominent place 
of pilgrimage for devotees of Krsna. 
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This rich, well-crafted collaborative volume on one of South Asia’s most important 
pilgrimage sites, the temple town dedicated to Krsna at Vrndavana draws upon a 
range of literary, historical, musical and artistic evidence to examine the commu- 

nities, conceptions and construction of the region of Vraja in the 16th and early 
17th centuries. Original, timely and compelling, this book will be essential reading 
for students and scholars of Hindu studies, Sanskrit and Hindi literature, historians 
of early modern South Asia, including its art and music, and anyone interested in 
the centrality of place, space and pilgrimage to the religious imagination. 
— Dr. Crispin Branfoot (Reader in the history of South Asian art and archaeology. 
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This masterful book immerses the reader in the landscapes, temples, texts, and 
artistic traditions of early modern Vrndavanaa. A variety of sources and methods 
are blended seamlessly to paint a picture of this dynamic town, as it grows from a 
small community to a major center of Krsna worship. The introduction provides 
the most engaging overview of Vindavana's history and theology that I have read. 
This book is a joy to read, and one that you will return to over and over again. 

— Prof. Ravi M. Gupta (Charles Redd Chair of Religious Studies, 

Utah State University) 
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